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not just acceptable ... BUT OUTSTANDI NG! 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY...THAT’S THE PLUS GUMPERT GIVES SCHOOL FEEDING 


When the foods you serve are tempting, wholesome and packed 
with extra flavor—yet afford you real economy too—your food 
department is outstanding. 
When you rely on Gumpert food products, you get that extra 
quality and economy in four ways: Finest, top-of-the-crop ingre- 
dients. Easiest, work-saving methods. Simple, accurate cost control 
that safeguards your budget. Standardization for perfect uniform 
results without waste. 
Get quality food value for each dollar this year. Use Gumpert’s 
famous food specialties and guarantee an outstanding food service 
department. 
a) 300 Products to Aid Restaurant Operations 
Gelatine Desserts Cake Mixes 
Cream Desserts Numerous Other Cooking Aids 


Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Complete Line of Bakery 
Dehydrated) and Ice Cream Specialties 
Extracts and Colors Spaghetti Sauce 


Soups—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 




















ONE OF THE FINEST HOTELS EVER CONCEIVED 


— 


On a wave-washed coral beach at San Juan, Puerto Rico, U. S. A., 
stands the gem of the Caribbean—the new and exciting CARIBE HILTON hotel. 
Surrounding this all-year magnet of charm, comfort and courtesy 





is an exotic “Garden of Eden” with a tropical lily pond 
which extends into the luxurious lobby. Every guest room is “the best one,” 
individualized in decor and furnishings. Each has its own air conditioning, 
and a private balcony affording a magnificent view of the unbelievably blue sea. 
Throughout, from the garden floor to the sun roofs, perfection 
TORO, FERRER & TORREGROSA, San Juan was the goal. Thus SLOAN is justifiably proud that 


Architects its Royal Quiet-Flush Valves were selected for this fine hotel. 
WARNER-LEEDS, New York Significantly, Sloan Flush Valves are in service 
Architectural and Decorating Consultants 4 . 


in two out of three of the nation’s hotels 
GEORGE A, FULLER CO., San Juan : 
General and Plumbing Contractors having fifty rooms or more. 


SAN MIGUEL & CIA,, San Juan 
Plumbing Wholesalers 


more SLOAN VALVES S= . : § “4 8 5 = 


are sold than all other makes combined 







SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS 
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y, MAINTENANCE THRIFT 
caus ror SOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 


CONTROL 


Low operating costs and 
¥ = ——. modern comforts are 
E = hii: ; ‘‘musts’’ in planning 
school buildings today, 
regardless of size. 

To fit the needs of smaller schools, Johnson 
designs, manufactures and installs automatic 
temperature control systems with the same care 
and understanding which they use on systems 
for very large educational institutions. Each 
installation presents its own engineering prob- 
lems. Johnson cooperates in every way to 
make the temperature control system as eco- 
nomical as possible, both from the standpoint 
of initial cost and fuel-saving operation cou- 

pled with low-cost maintenance. 
Burlington, Vermont, points with pride to a 
new, small school, the S. W. Thayer. Here is a 
new building that brings modern educational 








S. W. Thayer School, Burlington, Ver- 
mont. Freeman, French & Freeman, 
architects, Burlington. Jaros, Baum & 
Bolles, mechanical engineers, New York. 
Frank S. Lanou & Son, heating and 
ventilating contractors, Burlington. 





facilities to a rapidly growing residential sec- 
tion. The structure is simple and economical, 
built in 1947-1948 for 71 cents a cubic foot 

Johnson individual room thermostats oper- 
ate Johnson valves on 36 direct radiators in 
the classrooms and administrative offices, as 
well as providing “proper-sequence”’ control 
of the unit ventilator and direct radiators in 
the combination auditorium-lunchroom. 

Whatever your problem in temperature con- 
trol... either in planning for new or existing 
buildings—call a nearby Johnson engineer. 
He draws upon the vast reservoir of Johnson 
experience in controlling heating and ventilat- 
ing systems in schools. A consultation carries 
no obligation. 

JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in 
Principal Cities. 
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For CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS, the interview with Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (p. 31) was an opportunity to 
acquaint readers of The NATION’s SCHOOLS with goals 
for which these friends have worked during long careers 
of political and professional achievement. They recalled 
their work together in planning the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education in 1944 and reviewed other 
happy associations with President and Mrs. Roosevelt, 
mementos of which (some engraved in silver) Miss Wil- 
liams presented to the F.D.R. Library at Hyde Park in 
1947 (see picture). 

Dr. Williams retired December 1 after 27 
director of field service for the National Education Asso- 


years as 


The research division was created during her 
Previously she had been a 


ciation. 
N.E.A. presidency in 1922. 
teacher, principal and county superintendent in Ten- 
nessee. Her N.E.A. activities have been interwoven with 
high offices in national organizations, including the presi- 
dency of the National Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs (1935-37) and more than 20 years on 
the board of thé National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, for which she compiled various publications. Miss 
Williams is credited with keeping the idea of federal aid 
to education before six Democratic conventions. 


The gifted child is being neglected in most of this coun- 
trys schools, says JAMES M. DUNLAP (. 46). Dr. Dun- 
lap is working on a nationwide survey of educational pro- 
visions for gifted children. Now director of guidance serv- 
ices for the Kanawha County schools, Charleston, W.Va., 
he received his master’s and doctor’s degrees in psychology. 


GEORGE D. STRAYER JR., whose article on streamlining 
school board meetings appears on page 70, is now pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Washington. Ex- 


E AUTH 








ORS 


cept for four years in the navy, he has been a faculty 
member at various colleges and universities—Peabody 
College, the University of Indiana, and the University of 
California—since 1934. Previously he was assistant to 
the superintendent at Great Neck, N.Y., and statistician 
for the schools of Washington, D.C. 


A committee check list, which W. EDWARD YOUNG dis- 
cusses on page 71, increased participation in the P.T.A. 
of the Fielding and First Street schools at Maplewood and 
South Orange, N.J. Mr. Young is principal of the two 
schools. Formerly he was an eighth grade teacher at 
Washington School, Bridgewater Township, New Jersey; 
principal of Green Knoll School in the same township, and 
princ-pal of Finderne School, Winfield Township, New 
Jersey. He received his B.S. and M.A. degrees from Columbia. 


The advantages of mechanical methods 
of public school accounting are dis- 
cussed on page 84 by GERALD R. 
NEFF, assistant superintendent at 
Mishawaka, Ind. Mr. Neff formerly 
taught in schools in Elkhart County, 
Indiana, and Bristol, Ind.; was prin- 


cipal and later superintendent at 


Gerald R. Neff 


Cannelton, Ind. and was_ business 
manager of the schools at Beloit, Wis. He received his B.A. 
degree from Manchester College, North Manchester, Ind., 


and his M.A. degree at the University of Indiana. 


M. L. Story, who discusses the teacher's personal freedom 
on page 69, is professor of education at Mississippi State 
College for Women. He is a former college teacher and 
administrator in Texas. For the last two and a half years, 
Mr. Story has been working with Dean L. D. Haskew of 
the University of Texas on a nationwide study of democ- 


racy in school administration. 


GLENN KUNS KELLY suggests from 
his own recent experience some polli- 
cies for the new superintendent 
(p. 43); he was named superintendent 
at Negaunee, Mich. in 1948. Pre- 
viously he had been superintendent at 
Houghton, Mich. and _ Riverside- 
Brookfield Township High School, 
Riverside, Ill.; educational director of 
the Illinois Association of School Boards; principal of the 
Chicago Jewish Academy and associate professor of edu- 
cation at Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Ill., and superin- 
tendent at Fennville, Mich. 





Glenn K. Kelly 
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Five SOUND Reasons Why 
Simpson Acoustical Tile Is Preferred 
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For Better Sound Conditioning 


A Complete Acoustical Service is offered by these Simpson Acoustical Contractors 


ARIZONA 
M. H. Baldwin, Tucson 


ARKANSAS 
D. E. Madden Co., Inc., Little Rock 


CALIFORNIA 
Coast Insulating Products, Los Angeles 
Cramer Company, San Francisco, Fresno, Sacramento 
Larson Bros., San Diego 


COLORADO 
Construction Specialties Co., Denver 


IDAHO 
Continental Lumber Company, Boise 


ILLINOIS 
Genera! Acoustics Company, Chicago 
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KANSAS 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Wichita 
LOUISIANA 
Pioneer Contract & Supply Company, Baton Rouge 
MINNESOTA 
Dale Tile Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Stokes Interiors, Inc., Jackson 
MISSOURI 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Kansas City 
Hamilton Company, Inc., St. Louis 
NEBRASKA 
Kelley Asbestos Products Company, Omaha 


OKLAHOMA 
Harold C. Parker & Company, Inc., Oklahoma City & Tulsa 


For Use in Schools 


The popularity of Simpson Acoustical Tile is 
increasing amazingly fast! And for many good 
reasons ... five of which we point out above. They 
all add up to the one BIG reason—“More for the 
money”. That’s why value-wise architects and 
owners are calling for Simpson Acoustical Tile! 








inal 


OHIO 

The Mid-West Acoustical & Supply Company 

Cleveland, Akron, Columbus, Dayton, Springfield & Toledo 
OREGON 

Acoustics Northwest, Portland 
TENNESSEE 

D. E. Madden Co., Memphis, Nashville 
TEXAS 

Blue Diamond Company, Dallas 

General Supply Company, San Antonio 

Otis Massey Company, Ltd., Houston 
UTAH 

Utah Pioneer Corporation, Salt Lake City 
WASHINGTON 

Elliott Bay Lumber Company, Seattle 
WISCONSIN 

Building Service, Inc., Milwaukee 
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School Radio Station Constructed From Surplus Electronic Equipment... 
Eighth Graders Produce Own Motion Picture... Theater Becomes Classroom as 
Students See U.N. Meeting Televised...City, Rural Schools Exchange Pupils 





FROM surplus electronic equipment 
released by the government to the high 
school at North Sanpete, Utah, stu- 
dents have, with the aid of local ama- 
teurs and technicians from the Brig- 
ham Young University, constructed a 
school radio station. 

The students write scripts and are 
actors, singers and announcers; they 
keep equipment in the best condition 
in their repair and maintenance shop. 

The station, KNS, operates on a 
carrier-current or “gas pipe radio” sys- 
tem. The city power lines carry the 
signal on the standard broadcast band. 

As far as school authorities can de- 
termine, North Sanpete’s high school 
is the only secondary school in the 
country that owns and operates an AM 
station. 

Broadcasts of football and basketball 
games, especially out-of-town games, 
are popular. Panel discussions on top- 
ics such as atomic energy and federal 
aid to education, which are broadcast 
from physics and social science class- 
rooms, help to keep parents informed 
about what is going on in the school. 
Each morning at 8:30 a student an- 
nounces news about the school, the 
community, the state and the nation. 

Students receive letters, similar to 
those awarded for other achievements, 
for their accomplishments in radio an- 
nouncing and engineering. 

During the first year of operation 
(the station went on the air in No- 
vember 1948) total expenditures were 
slightly more than $600. This included 
the cost of the construction of the 
transmitter, monitoring devices, and 
studios and the purchase price of mi- 
crophones, turntables and recording 
apparatus, and the rental of long dis- 
tance telephone lines for broadcasts of 
out-of-town sports events. 


r 


A 


PROBABLY no Hollywood premiére 
has ever been more thrilling to pro- 


ducer and actors than was the first 
showing of “Minnesota Memories” to 
the eighth graders who produced and 
acted in that film. 

The children, pupils at Riverview, 
the laboratory school at St. Cloud 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn., 
decided they wanted to make the film 
after they completed a motion picture 
unit in their English class. They built 
it around the Centennial theme, show- 
ing Indian life, the voyages of ex- 
plorers, the life of early settlers, and 
present-day life in Minnesota. 

The young movie-makers saved the 
time and expense of building sets by 
photographing some dioramas showing 
Indian and pioneer life, exploration 
and colonization that they discovered 
at the college. For their picture of 
pioneer life, they photographed a re- 
stored log cabin, said to be the first 
house in St. Cloud, and made interior 
shots in a log cabin used for recrea- 
tional purposes by the college. In the 
last section of the film were interior 
and exterior shots of the most modern 
homes in the city. 

To make the movie the eighth grad- 
ers used an old 16 mm. camera with a 
1.5 lens. Indoor scenes were illumi- 
nated with two 1500 watt bulbs. After 
all the rushes had been screened, the 
title and subtitles, written by members 
of the class, were photographed and 
spliced into the film. The completed 
movie was 400 feet long. 


A 

A THEATER in Brooklyn, N.Y., be- 
came, temporarily, the world’s largest 
classroom recently when the morning 
sessions of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations were presented 
instantaneously on the theater’s 15 by 
20 foot television screen for 4000 
Brooklyn junior high school pupils. 

The New York City Board of Edu- 
cation authorized release of the pupils 
from their regular classes so that they 


might witness what was probably the 
first use of theater television for edu- 
cational purposes. 


A 


CITY PUPILS who had never seen a 
farm and rural youngsters who had 
never seen a skyscraper spent four days 
at each other's homes and schools. The 
exchange was suggested by teachers 
who, while attending summer school 
at Columbia Teachers College, had dis- 
cussed the advantages of an exchange 
of American and foreign students— 
and its chief disadvantages, the expense 
and time involved. 

The P.T.A.'s of the two schools, 
Horace Mann in New York City and 
Stillwater Consolidated School in New 
Jersey, approved the plan and set up 
committees to work it out. They also 
paid the premiums on a $1000 insur- 
ance policy for each of the dozen visi- 
tors, to provide for accident or illness. 

The city children arrived in Still- 
water on a Wednesday afternoon. 
Thursday and Friday they attended 
school with their hosts. Each city child 
was paired with a rural child of similar 
age and grade and stayed with the 
latter's family. If possible, he was 
placed on a dairy farm; at least he was 
close enough to observe daily life on 
a farm. 

On Saturday the rural youngsters 
introduced their visitors to their usual 
recreations and on Saturday evening 
took them to a dance at the school. 
Sunday morning the city children at- 
tended church with their hosts. 

When the New Jersey children vis- 
ited New York City, they spent two 
days in Horace Mann School and made 
trips to LaGuardia Airport, Radio City, 
Grant's Tomb, Riverside Church, Co- 
lumbia University, and a milk bot- 
tling plant. 

So impressed were the children with 
the first pupil exchange that the two 
schools are planning another. 
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TS YOUR SCHOOL 


* 
What’s the picture 
in your school’s 
home economics 
department? 

Is its curriculum 
up-to-date, or does 
it lack some 
vitally important 
features? 

* 


Most schools today recognize the fact that the automatic 
Electric Range plays an increasingly important part in 
the American home. This is shown by a recent survey. 
More than 80% of all schools answering now teach Electric 
Cooking. Students from homes having modern Electric 
Ranges want to learn the proper use of such ranges. And 
it follows naturally that to teach them properly, the Elec- 
tric Ranges in your school’s home economics laboratory 
must be of the most modern type, equipped with all the 


new features now available. 


You don’t want your school to be behind the times, so 
equip it to teach modern Electric Cooking! Information 
may be had from your local electric service company or 


electric appliance dealer. 


Electric Range Section 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association 


ADMIRAL * COOLERATOR «* CROSLEY «+ FRIGIDAIRE * GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON « HOTPOINT « KELVINATOR +» LEDO * MONARCH + NORGE 
QUALITY +« UNIVERSAL »+ WESTINGHOUSE 
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New Floor Plan 
Booklet— FREE! 


To help you in planning or remodel- 
ing the home economics laboratory 
of your school, we offer ‘‘THE MODERN 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT’’—a 
collection of floor plans from schools 
throughout the country. These 
include practical, working designs 
of home economics laboratories in 
actual use, as well as model plans for 
standardized rooms. A copy is 
yours for the asking. Use coupon! 












of course... 


it’s ELECTRIC! 
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National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION, Dept. NS-3 | 
! 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. | 
, Please send me, absolutely FREE, copy of “THg MODERN HOME ECONOMICS 
DEPARTMENT’ —home economics aia r plan booklet. 
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Questions and Answers 





P.T.A. Offers Unity 

Is it wise to attempt to organize 
a P.T.A. in a town in which there are 
certain factions that like to pick a 
fight? Would a P.T.A. give them 
more opportunities to disagree?— 
A.B., lowa. 

We live in a country in which hon- 
est differences of opinion do exist. To 
attempt to mold opinion according to 
a set pattern is characteristic of a dic- 
tator in a totalitarian government. 
The only thing we agree upon in a 
democracy is the right to disagree; we 
fight out our battles and then abide 
by the will of the majority. The pro- 
hibition question in national politics 
taught us that a persistent minority 
can make its opinion that of the ma- 
jority. Life is never constant; there is 
always an ebb and flow—a restlessness 
that will not down. 

Would a parent-teacher association 
provide more opportunities for dis- 
agreement? The parent-teacher organi- 
zation is based on those things that 
make for the best interests of children. 
It is reasonable to assume that most 
parents are interested in their own off- 
spring. The P.T.A. will give them a 
better opportunity to discuss problems 
that are close to their hearts. 

Here the lesson will be learned that 
if one is to help one’s own child the 
welfare of all children must be consid- 
ered. The parent-teacher association is 
nonsectarian, nonpolitical and nonpar- 
tisan. It promotes no special interests 
except those covered in its objectives. 
No other organization makes such a 
wide appeal or provides a better com- 
mon meeting ground. 

The record of this organization is 
that discord has been erased, factions 
have been dissolved, and scoffers have 
become supporters. Democracy must 
work in the community as well as in 
the home and classroom. If it does not 
work here in America, what hope is 
there for the rest of the world? 

Granted that there are factions, 
children and their development pro- 
vide a strong basis for unity. People 


generally want better opportunities. 
They seek their own welfare. Do not 
deny them this privilege. Smoldering 
discontent and dissatisfaction represent 
the lowest form of government and 
civilization. —KNOX WALKER, vice 
president, Region Ill, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


Improving Eating Habits 

How can eating habits in the 
school lunchroom be improved? — 
A.A.K., Tex. 

The best way to improve eating 
habits in the school lunchroom is to 
offer complete meals only. A choice 
of one or more items for these meals 
may be given especially to children 
in junior and senior high school. Chil- 
dren bringing their lunches from home 
may purchase the main hot dish, milk, 
small salads, which frequently are a 
part of the plate lunch, or desserts. 
The best way to train people to eat 
properly is to place before them the 
right kind of nourishing meals prop- 
erly prepared and attractively served. 

In developing good eating habits, it 
is essential that the food served be 
good. That means standardized recipes, 
good supervision, and adequate equip- 
ment. 

Schedule the arrival of children 
from homerooms or classrooms in 
small numbers so that they may be 
served quickly, eat without rush, and 
return to the room from which they 
came. No matter how good the food, 
children will not eat if they are rushed 
for the meal, if they have to wait long 
periods in line, or if they have inade- 
quate eating space. 

It is essential that the school meal 
be recognized as a regular part of the 
pupils’ school day and that the op- 
portunity for teaching health habits 
through good food selection be re- 
quired by all administrators and teach- 
ers. 

The lunch furnishes the opportunity 
for the study of foods, such as the sci- 
entific preparation of food through the 
use of machinery, the history of na- 


tions as involved in the world supply 
of food, and health and nutrition at 
all grade levels. If children can be 
interested in foods and—in the upper 
grades—in nutrition, they are likely to 
learn to eat good food with pleasure 
in the lunchroom. 

The noon meal should be a pleasant 
social experience. Then it will im- 
prove eating habits as well as table 
manners and general behavior—MARY 
DEGARMO BRYAN, head, institution 
management, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 


Frozen Meat 

Does the purchase of pre-cut 
frozen meat offer advantages for 
the school cafeteria or lunchroom? 

When the menu schedule provides 
for a large consumption of meat, it 
would be to the advantage of school 
lunchroom supervisors and dietitians 
to investigate the use of portion con- 
trol pre-cut frozen meat. The use of 
such meat offers the following advan- 
tages: (1) provides immediate pre- 
determination of portion cost; (2) 
assures uniform quality in size of por- 
tion; (3) reduces waste (eliminates 
paying for bones) and provides better 
inventory control as it helps reduce 
shrinkage resulting from the “borrow- 
ing” of meats by kitchen employes; 
(4) reduces labor costs, and (5) per- 
mits quantity buying for future use 
in the lunchroom. 

There are some disadvantages at the 
present time in the use of pre-cut 
frozen meats that ought to be studied 
carefully before a decision is made to 
use them on the lunch menu. They 
are: (1) expense of additional refrig- 
eration facilities in order to make cer- 
tain that frozen pre-cut meats are kept 
at 0° F.; (2) at the present time, a 
lack of wide enough variety in grades 
of meat offered (too much meat is 
still in the high cost grades, such as 
“choice” ); (3) lack of sufficient pack- 
ing house branches with local freezer 
facilities; (4) inadequate identifica- 
tion of type of animal from which 
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from ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS... 
“'VARSI | uorescent fixture for lighting class rooms, 


herever “close-seeing” is required. 


libraries} 


@ Architects are taking the Varsity for their own 


(over their drafting boards) as well as for others! No 












wonder VARSITY has won instant and enthusiastic 
acceptance: It gives the quality-light abundance 

of luxury-model fixtures but comes with a popular-price 
tag attached! Efhiciency and economy are happily 


combined! 


VARSITY uses two 40-watt lamps. Install fixtures singly—or in 
continuous runs with no couplers needed! Easily removable 
louvers (for servicing). Baked white enamel housing and channel. 
48” x 13” x 644". Complete specifications on request. 


\ Sold and installed only by the better 


ao 


The VARSITY provides 40% upward lighting £ SADE Re electrical wholesalers and contractors. 
c c 
and 60% downward. Baffle type louvers atc 


achieve 25°-35° shielding angles. A great VEADER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


fixture from any angle! 3500 N. KEDZIE © CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
West Coast Factory: 2040 Livingston, Oakland 6, Calif. 
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meat is obtained, 7.e. beef: steer, heifer 
or cow—which is it? 

For the institutional food service 
operator who is genuinely concerned 
with providing high quality food of 
uniform size and quality and who 
wants to know in advance accurate por- 
tion costs, the use of pre-cut meats pro- 
vides an opportunity to operate a food 
service department on a more nearly 
accurate and business-like basis — 
HAROLD W. HERMAN, managing edi- 
tor, College and University Business. 


READER OPINION 


Explains Federal Policies 
for Purchase of Surplus Food 
I was most interested in the article, 
“Is There Unnecessary Federal Control 
of the School Lunch Program?” which 
appeared in the November 1949 issue 
of The NATION’s SCHOOLS. I feel 
that your magazine has provided a 
valuable service to school administra- 
tors through the release of this article. 
I would also like to point out a 
slight inaccuracy on page 66 of the 
December 1949 issue. Under the sec- 
tion “Washington at a Glance,” a 
statement is made that the federal 
government will buy such surplus 
foods as canned peaches, cheese, dried 
eggs, powdered milk, concentrated 
orange juice, applesauce and honey. 
Actually the canned peaches, cheese 
and concentrated orange juice are 
commodities purchased on a bid basis 
with school lunch funds and can be 
allocated only to those schools serving 
Type A or Type B meals. They are 
not surplus commodities coming un- 
der the price support program. The 
other commodities listed are price sup- 
port foods and can be allocated to any 
school or charitable institution regard- 
less of the types of meals served. 
While this distinction may appear 
to be a rather fine one, J believe it is 
wrong to give the impression that all 
of these commodities are purchased 
under the price support program. 
May I also make another sugges- 
tion? Many school people interested 
in making the lunch program a part 
of the total educational program do 
not like the word “cafeteria,” since it 
denotes a restaurant operation rather 
than a school lunch operation. I be- 
lieve your section called “The School 
Cafeteria” would be better named 
“The School Lunchroom.”—J. M. 
HEMPHILL, supervisor, school lunch 
program, California State Department 
of Education. 
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$360°° PROFIT ON $450" 
POPCORN SALES AT 6 GAMES 


PRINCETON (ILL.) HIGH SCHOOL FINDS MANLEY 
POPCORN MACHINE AND SUPPLIES THE BEST 
ANSWER TO SCHOOL ACTIVITY FUND RAISING 


From Princeton, Granite City, and a hun- 
dred other school communities, Manley, 
Inc., receives the same report: Manley pop- 
corn machines are returning rich profits to 
schools. Much-needed and long-sought 
equipment—such as band instruments, ath- 
letic equipment, and laboratory furnishings 
—are being bought by these schools out of 
the profits from Manley machines. Manley 
has a machine which will fit right into your 
school—he/p your school. Popcorn is whole- 
some and nutritious. Manley machines, be- 
sides being money-makers, are easy to 
operate, easy to keep clean. They can be 
moved easily from one location to another. 






























INSTRUMENTS— Band instruments 
can be had through money made 
ON popcorn. 





UNIFORMS — Athletic uniforms 
and equipment can be bought 
with popcorn profits. 








profits, yo 
ete packog®: 









MANLEY, INC. Dept. NS-350 
1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 






© MANLEY INC., 1950 











O Send me your free 64 page book which 
tells how to start and how to operate a 


school popcorn program. * 
10C GENERAL OFFICES: O Have your representative call. a" 
, e 1920 Wyandofto Streot. Kansas City 8, Missouri Oe! iain ~\. ; 
BURCH “MFG. CO. RN 


“THE BIGGEST NAME IN POPCORN!” Business Name seeeees @ eee reece eee ee eee eee ee 






Roanoke, Va. 


SALES Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleons, La. St. Lovis, Mo. 
end Boston, Mass. Dollos, Texas Konsas City, Mo. New York, N.Y. Seottie, Wosh. 
SERVICE ~ Buffolo, N.Y Denver, Colo. los Angeles, Colif. Oklohoma City, Okla. Toronto, Ontario 

OFFICES Chorlotte,N C. Detroit, Mich Memphis, Tenn. Omoha, Nebr Vancouver, B.C. 
Chicago, Ill Des Moines,lo. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Po. Washington, D.C. 
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For better 


When Chicago architects Perkins & Will designed the 
Blythe Park School in Riverside, Illinois, it was their desire 
that children should enjoy the healthfulness of the outdoors 
while in the classroom. That was how Trane entered the pic- 
ture. Trane Unit Ventilators bring in that healthful outdoor 
air, clean it, warm it. and gently flood each room with it. 

Each unit gives controlled ventilation to classrooms, pro- 
moting health and efficiency. Never any drafts to bring on 
colds. Just clean, healthful fresh air, to increase alertness, 
to help every child make the most of his studies, to help him 
further enjoy the room where he spends so much of his time. 

Designed by experts in classroom Weather Magic, Trane 
Unit Ventilators offer the utmost in quiet. efficient, depend- 
able operation. Smoothly-running fans eliminate distracting 
noises, efficient Trane coils guard the unit against freezing 
and provide economical, capacity heat. Scientifically de- 











ventilation 





signed block-offs and dampers positively banish drafts and 
blow-through. Generous filters trap dust and dirt. 

For Maintenance Magic, one-man front panels make the 
unit easy to “get into” and just as simple to service. Filters 
are easy to clean or replace. Standard motors can be serv- 
iced by anyone. 

For complete information on the advantages of Trane Unit 
Ventilators. write for the beautifully illustrated full-color 
brochure, “Trane Unit Ventilators? 


THE TRANE COMPANY...LA CROSSE, WIS. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING DIVISION, SCRANTON, PA. 


Manufacturing Engineers of Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Equipment — Unit Heaters, Convector-radiators, Heating and Cooling 
Coils, Fans, Compressors, Air Conditioners, Unit Ventilators, Special 
Heat Exchange Equipment, Steam and Hot Water Heating Specialties 
... IN CANADA, TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO. 


The Model F free-standing floor unit. There are five other models each available in 
several sizes. Trane Unit Ventilators are used in modern schools all over the U.S.A. 
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With headquarters at the main office, Gales- 
burg, Illinois, well-trained and experienced 
men represent Churchill in all states shown 
in color above. In all other areas the follow- 
ing distributors offer the same service 
and assistance: 


. Northern School Supply Co., Portland, Oregon 

. Northern School Supply Co., Seattle, Washington 

. Northern School Supply Co., Great Falls, Montana 
. Northern School Supply Co., Fargo, North Dakota 
. Boren-Malone Company, Wewoka, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Janitor Supply Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma 


. Gulf States Equipment Co., Dallas, Texas 
7. F. F. Hansell & Bros., Ltd., New Orleans, Louisiana 


The Chapman Supply Co., Ruston, Louisiana 


. Mississippi School Supply Co., Jackson, Mississippi 
. Central School Supply Co., Louisville, Kentucky 


Office Equipment Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


. American Seating Co., Atlanta, Georgia 

. Goltra-Earp Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

. Flowers School Equipment Co., Richmond, Virginia 
. Kyle and Company, Clarksburg, West Virginia 

. Kurtz Bras., Clearfield, Pennsylvania 

. Bardeen’s, Inc., Syracuse, New York 

. Upper Peninsula Office Supply Co., Marquette, Mich. 
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What CHURCHILL’S National Distribution 
and Representation Mean to You 


For more than thirty years the Churchill Manufacturing Company has 
been a leader in the development of better school building environment by the 
creation of superior floor finishes and building maintenance programs. Churchill 
products are not ordinary sales items made to meet competitive prices, but inte- 
gral parts of tried and proved methods which assure best possible results. Equally 


important, Churchill representatives 
and distributors (covering every sec- 
tion of the country) are not classed as 
salesmen, but experienced consultants 
... always ready and anxious to help 
you find the best possible solution to 
every maintenance problem. If you 
are not familiar with this unusual 
service, call your nearest distributor 
(listed at left) or write... 






Superior Building Maintenance 
Materials And Tools—Plus Complete 
Advisory Service— Quickly 
Available to Schools Everywhere! 
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CHURCHILL PRODUCTS 


Romp-On Gym Cleaner and 
Finish . .. Master Seal... Aladdin 
Self-Polishing Wax ... Trans-I-Lac 
Sealer... Old Castle Neutral Scrub 
Soap ... Liquid Hand Soaps ... Dust 
Mops ... Nu-Tone Cleaner-Polisher 
.. - Noiseless 16 Floor Machine... 
Deck Steel Wooler... and dozens of 
other superior materials and equip- 
ment for cleaning and maintenance, 
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Cafeteria and 
Athletic Department 


supplied by 


SINGLE GAS SYSTEM 


PEAK DEMANDS or off-peak loads never affect the supply 
of even-temperature hot water from the automatic 
GAS system in Central College’s Main Building. 
Though the uses vary widely—for showers, wash- 








GAS Water Heating System which supplies hot water 
to main building 


rooms, cafeteria dishwasher—and reach a peak of 
200 gallons-per-hour, the flexible GAS Water Heating 
System fulfills all the requirements. 

The installation at Central College is designed for 
a faculty and student body of less than 600. But it 
typifies the simplicity of equipment, and economy 
of operation, found in accurately-sized GAS Water 
Heating Systems. 

Actually, volume water heating with GAS is the 
ideal method for any school, college, hospital, or 
institutional needs. Compact, efficient, automatic 
GAS Water Heating Systems are available in sizes for 





every volume water heating demand. Your Gas Com- ‘yg ‘ 
: © Central College of Iowa, Pella, lowa 
pany Representative will analyze your requirements 


-call him soon. 


Photos courtesy of A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
Mfrs. of SMITHway-BURKAY GAS Water Heaters 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Illustrated is the Famous Garland 
Restaurant Range Model 83 


Garland costs less to buy 
—less to operate! 


Largest production in the industry enables us to keep 
prices down—below comparable models. Expert engi- 
neering and sound design assures lower operating cost. 


CHOICE OF TOP SECTIONS TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS 











Heavy Duty Ranges * 
Roasting Ovens *¢ 


_SREG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Restaurant Ranges 
Griddles «¢ 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE CO., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


Only GARLAND Commercial 
Equipment has received the 
Merit Award of the 
American Society of 
Industrial Engineers! 


@ Now, more honors for Garland—leader by a 
wide margin in sales of Commercial Ranges! 

Unsolicited, the American Society of Industrial 
Engineers has conferred on Garland Commercial 
Cooking Equipment its oficial Award of Merit 
for Excellence in engineering and manufactur- 
ing. No other range manufacturer has received this 
coveted seal. 

Thus, this engineering society confirms what 
thousands of Garland dealers and many more 
thousands of Garland users have long known— 
Garland has no equal in its field! See your dealer today! 
All Garland units are available in stainless steel and 
equipped for use with manufactured, natural or L-P gases. 





* Broilers « Deep Fat Fryers * 
Counter Griddles 


FOR ALL 
COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Toasters 





American-Stardard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 





Unusual New Texas School 
selects American-Standard 


@ The new Rosedale School of Austin, Texas, is an ) 
outstanding example of modern school planning for 
greater efficiency and convenience. A number of 
small washrooms off classrooms, for example, supple- 
ment conventional centralized washrooms. 

To complete this modern setup, the Rosedale 
School has American-Standard Plumbing Fixtures 
throughout. Attractive in design, these products are 
noted for efficient operation, easy maintenance, and 
long life even under rugged service conditions. 

Whether you are equipping a large school or a 
small one, you'll find both heating equipment and 
plumbing fixtures to fit your particular needs in the 
complete American-Standard line. Your Heating and 
Plumbing Contractor will be glad to help you select 
the right products for your requirements . .. and your 
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Just the right height . . . for students of all sizes. These handsome NEO-TORIC budget. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains of permanently non-absorbent genuine vitreous china . . 77 “he " 
feature special angle stream, with automatic volume regulator, and metal Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, I ittsburgh 30, Pa. 


guard that permits escape of water and prevents ‘squirting 


pA. 
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This MADERA Water Closet is conveniently located adjacent to a classroom so It’s easy for students to keep clean with a convenient BESSEMER Wash Sink 
that younger children will not have to leave the immediate vicinity. The in the hall. And the Bessemer itself is easy to keep clean, too, with its 
Madera is an elongated closet and features thorough syphon jet flushing smooth, good-looking enamel finish over a rugged cast iron base. The sink 
action. It is made of genuine vitreous china. is wall-supported for greater facility in cleaning the floor area around it. 


hr AK A ALAS Sewing home and NMA AAA AMAKA AAA 


AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR *» KEWANEE BOILERS » ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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FLOORS?... 
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Every building has “dressed-up” areas that call for 
something special in planning and design. Consider 
the particular fitness of Flexachrome* floors and Mura- 
Tex* walls in locations of this kind. 

The first thing about these plastic-asbestos materials 
to catch your eye is their brilliant color range. 33 
sparkling hues to vitalize interiors. Rich, bright, true 
colors that bring striking beauty to floors and walls. 

And they’re matched colors. Flexachrome and Mura- 
Tex are made in companion colors... decorator-de- 
signed to blend orcontrast perfectly. 

This color balance is only one 
virtue of these modern floor and 
wall coverings. Another is the tile- 
at-a-time installation that allows 
almost endless pattern variety. Still 
a third is the custom-cut inserts 


“Tile -Tex 


PLASTIC-ASBESTOS 


I 
FLOORS waits 
ar Sits 





WALLS?... 








that enable you to use personalized designs in your 
floors and walls. And, because they’re truly grease- 
proof, Flexachrome and Mura-Tex are ideal for any 
area where grease-abuse is a problem. 


In addition, maintenance is simple and economical; 
durability is exceptional. You can select Flexachrome 
and Mura-Tex for floors and walls with the com- 
fortable knowledge that your cost per square foot 
per year will be astonishingly low. 

For complete specifications and 
name of your nearest Tile-Tex Con- 
tractor, write: THE TILE-TEX DI- 
VISION, The Flintkote Company, 
Dept. SA, 1234 McKinley St., Chi- 
cago Heights, III. 


*REGISTERED TRADEMARK, THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
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When Building, Expanding 
or Remodeling... _ 
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METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 326 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
LYO * Factories: AURORA, ILL., YORK, PA., CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
Sold Nationally through Factory Branches and Dealers 









































A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 
® Shelving * Kitchen Cabinets ® Filing Cabinets * Storage Cabinets * Conveyors ® Tool Stands 
© Shop Boxes ® Service Carts ® Tool Trays ® Tool Boxes 
® Desks © Sorting Files 


© Flat Drawer Files 


bi Meola ¢-18 * Display Equipment ® Cabinet Benches ® Bench Drawers 
© Wood Working Benches * Hanging Cabinets © Folding Chairs © Work Benches ® Bar Racks © Hopper Bins 


® Economy Locker Racks © Welding Benches °® Drawing Tables © Drawer Units ® Bin Units ¢ Parts Cases ® Stools ® Revolving Bins 





ore Ten O'Clock Scholars 


CHEVROLET 


School Bus Chassis 


School authorities have learned that they can count 
on Chevrolet school buses to get pupils to school on 
time—day in and day out. Safety and dependability 
—two qualities essential to a school bus—have long 
been outstanding Chevrolet features. Now, in the 
Chevrolet School Bus Chassis for 1950, with increased 
horsepower and torque, these essential qualities are 
even more fully developed. For safety and savings, 
choose Chevrolet. Consult your Chevrolet dealer. 














CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 











SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


199-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
Gross vehicle weight, 13,500 or 15,000 pounds 


pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 m.p.h. 
governed speed. 
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depending on tire equipment. Capacities, 42 to 
54 pupils. Chevrolet Load-Master valve-in-head 
engine, 105 h.p., 193 foot-pounds torque (pulling 
power) at speeds under 35 m.p.h. governed speed. 


161-INCH WHEELBASE SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 10,500 or 12,000 pounds. 
Capacities, 30 to 36 pupils. Chevrolet Thrift- 
Master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 foot- 


®, Sy %, : aanameroneronons 
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137-INCH JUNIOR SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 


Gross vehicle weight, 7600 pounds. Chevrolet 
Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 92 h.p., 176 
foot-pounds torque (pulling power) under 35 
m.p.h. Capacity, 16 pupils. 


















EXCLUSIVE INVENTION BY commas 


BRINGS SCRUBBABLE PAINT TO THE 
COORDINATED CLASSROOM 


SCHOOLS USING “HARMON TECHNIQUE” 1-COAT RUBBER EMULSION PAINT 
MAY NOW PAINT WALLS, WOODWORK, TRIM 
WITH ONE DURABLE, WASHABLE FINISH 


The same Luminall chemists who invented modern casein and 


POST 

















resin emulsion paints, and who formulated finishes which meet the 
high standards of Dr. D. B. 
Harmon’s Coordinated Class- 





room, have developed a new 


Satin Luminall. It has the 
basic light-reflecting, diffusing yo" } | 
and color qualities of other ae musbek cauision 


Luminall Paints, plus  un- 
dreamed-of durability and 


scrubbability. 
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EVEN INK AND OIL STAINS WASH OFF > = 





aa 


Hard-bitten school maintenance 
men are invited to apply and then 


remove ink, oil, grease, catsup, 





lipstick, etc., with mild soap and — Culminating 22 years of research, the originators of 

water. Independent laboratories INK > modern paint have developed a unique formula for 

say, unequivocally, Satin Lumin- we putting synthetic latex to work. 
all is really scrubbable. 





LUMINALL CASEIN STILL 


THE PAINT THAT WON’T BURN SPECIFIED 
Regular Luminall casein paint 
Now there is no excuse for still is specified for all ceilings, 
surrounding your children drops and areas not requiring 
with the hazards of fire, ex- wash maintenance. / 





plosion or toxicity of com- 


mon paints. Luminall elimi- 
nates these dangers in both MOST POPULAR SCHOOL COLOR CHART 


storage and application. 
1950 edition of “How to Decorate 


Classrooms in the ‘Harmon  Tech- 
nique’ ” available about April 1. 





Shak = GORI RRO 0s. . 


FOR COLOR CHART AND FULL INFORMATION WRITE TO 
DEPARTMENT NS, LUMINALL PAINTS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS. 
VISIT BOOTH I-47 AASA, ATLANTIC CITY, FEB. 25-MAR. 2, 
AND OUR CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS, RITZ-CARLTON 
HOTEL. 
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for long-suffering 


school floors 


THERE'S NOTHING 
LIKE A 





Those scuffling young feet can’t hurt 
corridors—when there's a Clarke Floor 
Maintainer on the job! 

The fast-working Clarke whisks 
away tracked-in mud and sand... 
scrubs, waxes, polishes, steel-wools 
and sands all types of floors . . . keeps 
corridors, classrooms, gymnasiums 
clean and sanitary. 

Your janitor will like the Clarke be- 
cause it makes work easier! Floors 
cleaned with a Clarke keep their finish 
longer, in spite of heavy traffic. And 
Clarke Floor Maintainers are smooth 









@ Improved “finger-tip” 


action safety switch 


CLARKE 
FLOOR 
MAINTAINER 


lark 
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Clarke! 


desks, polishing lockers, etc. \ 


@ Adjustable handle to 
“fit the operator 




















"Rig, 


operating, easy to handle, quiet and 
perfectly balanced. 

You'll like the Clarke—because it’s 
quality-built, fully guaranteed, to give 
years of uninterrupted service. 

Don’t forget the handy Clarke Duc 
...the portable sander-polisher, 
ideal for sanding ‘John loves Mary” 
off school desks and window sills! 
It's also great for Manual Training 
Department use as a 6 in 1 tool.* 

Write, wire or telephone for infor- 
mation or a demonstration. 


CLARKE DUO 
SANDER POLISHER 


@ Ideal for sanding school 


* @ Sands, polishes, buffs, 
wirebrushes, drills, grinds 






@ A size to meet 
every school need 
and budget 


@ A “must” for small 
repair jobs 





Clarke Floor Maintainers and the Duo Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 


SANDING MACHINE COMPANY 


503 CLAY AVENUE e MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Sales and Service Branches 
in All Principal Cities. 
























A SECTION of the spacious Kindergarten suite shows the home- 
like atmosphere created by Mother Goose Murals and friendly 
wood paneling. Note the use of individual chairs in carefully 
graded sizes to assure comfort, correct posture, and facilitate re- 
grouping to fit changes in the day’s activities. 
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Norwoop Bumps 


to an educator’s 





O VISITING PARENTS and educa- 

tors alike, the new North Nor- 

wood, Ohio School speaks for it- 
self as an example of modern planning. 
So thoroughly has the old building 
been remodeled, it is hard to tell where 
it merges with the large new addition. 
Throughout the entire structure, 
every detail—from floor treatment 
to gay murals—reflects today’s trend 
toward schools which are as pleasant 
to be in as they are efficient. 

It is evident to even casual visitors 
that as much care has been given to 
the selection of the school’s furniture 
as to the arrangement and decoration 
of its rooms. Every room, from Kin- 
dergarten to the Science Labs, is 
equipped with modern, tubular steel 
furniture in properly graded sizes and 
of a type best suited to the needs of 
each age group. This installation was 
handled by the Backus Brothers 
Company, Cincinnati, distributors 
for Heywood - Wakefield Co., 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, III. 





ONE OF THE FIVE Primary rooms. Here, 
Heywood - Wakefield all-purpose chair S 915 in 
graded sizes is combined with tables of the S 962 
series such as are also used in the Kindergarten 
and several other rooms. 
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Superintendent 
HAROLD S. BATES 
{rchitect 
CHARLES FREDERICK CELLARIUS 
CINCINNATI 
Murals by 
ARTHUR L. HELWIG 


BELOW: This typical Home Econom- 
ics Room is fully equipped for lecture- 
demonstrations. Here, as in the Sci- 
ence Labs, Cafeteria andirooms for 
Art, Music and Creative Activities, 
Heywood -Wakefield tubular steel 
units are used. Both for seating and 
work surfaces 


SCHOOL FURNITURE DIVISION 
MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN 
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WALL TREATMENT of the three Upper Elementary rooms shows 
an arrangement providing ample cabinet space with appropriate 
murals. Here, Heywood - Wakefield Desk and Chair Unit 5 501 LL in 
three graded sizes has been selected to meet the needs of these grades. 















ANOTHER PRIMARY ROOM, showing how flexibly Heywood - Wakefield 
chair S 915 can be combined with Table S 962 with book shelves to meet 
classroom needs. These chairs are available in 8 graded sizes and the tables 
in a range of 4 sizes to provide combinations to assure comfort. 
* * * 

OUR FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, showing the complete 
range of Heywood - Wakefield School Furniture, will be sent on request. 
Write: Heywood - Wakefield, School Furniture Division, Menominee, Mich. 
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—there’s no floor value like 


From kindergarten to college, time-proved Northern Hard 
Maple floors fight the scuffs and scars of hundreds of millions 


of heedless footsteps...and stay bright, smooth, cheerful,” 


resilient with minimum maintenance. 


And versatile Northern Hard Maple meets the most ad- 
vanced of modern styling trends with its blond beauty! 


In these cost-conscious days, may we suggest that vou 
consider well another often-overlooked advantage of MFMA- 
graded Northern Hard Maple? Very important SAVINGS 
are assured without the slightest sacrifice of utility and endurance, 
by specifying MFMA Second Grade, or Second-and-Better 
Grade. Beauty, soundness, strength are all retained! 


And for school shops, equipment rooms and such areas, 
still further savings are feasible with Third Grade MFMA 


flooring—a thoroughly sound specification. 


America’s leading architects and engineers 
will be found to concur in these conclusions. 
MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Room 389 — 46 Washington Boulevard 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


by, the square foot or by the million footsteps 
ORTHERN HARD MAPLE 





Latest (1950) Editions 
—Architectural 13g-7; Engineering 
4)-21—for full details, dimensions 
standard specification data. 


WRITE for special folders on second 
and third grades, and on list of 
MFMA approved finishes. 


ns HEH HARD MAPLE 


BEECH ANO BIRCH 
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Junior High School, 
South Euclid, Ohio. 
Architects: Charles 
Bacon Rowley & As- 
sociates, Inc., Cleve- 
land; General Con- 
tractor: Leo W. 
Schmidt Company, 
Garfield Heights, Ohio. 
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Hee Monroe 


dé FEFICIENT & ECONOMICAL LIGHTING 
FOR SCHOOLS AND OFFICES 


in 4 and 
8-Foot MODULES 


FLUORESCENT LUMINAIRES 





Simplified design and construction of the basic 
chassis, side-panels and reflecta-louver assembly 
result in production economies which are passed 
on to the ultimate users. 


@ LOW INSTALLATION COST 


One man, working from the side and not from the 
bottom, hangs the bare chassis in a minimum of 
time. Side-panel and reflecta-louver assembly snap 
into position after the chassis is hung; no tools 
required. The 8-foot chassis requires less hangers 
and less installation time. 


@ MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY 


Permaflector Lighting Engineers have designed the 
Monroe to give efficiencies up to 83° with 25-35 
shielding. Brightness comes well within the I.E.S. 
recommendations. 
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@ ECONOMICAL INITIAL COST 





@ SIMPLIFIED MAINTENANCE 


Cleaning or relamping is fast and simple. Reflecta- 
louver assembly hinges down from either side; full- 
length fibre-plate snaps out quickly for easy access 
to wiring channel and ballast. 


@ FLEXIBLE APPLICATION 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Plastic, aluminum or steel side-panels . . . reflector- 
closures that attach for totally direct lighting . . . 
and individual or inline installation with or without 
hangers—make the Monroe the “ideal’’ unit for 
many varied applications. 


THESE ADVANTAGES ADD UP TO 
ALL AROUND LIGHTING ECONOMY! 


Write today for complete details on this exceptional 
series of fluorescent luminaires. 


PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 
419 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


} 

| 

| 
Please send me your bulletin which describes the | 
Monroe Series in detail and shows specification, | 
photometric and installation details. 
I 

i 

| 

I 

| 
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Name_ 
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Heavy-gauge steel side pillars and roof bows interlocked by precision 
welding with 20 longitudinal members—7 on each side and 6 on the 
roof—form “A Cradle of Steel’ that shield Oneida Bus passengers from 
road hazards. The sturdy platform structure, featuring I-Beam construc- 
tion, is joined to the frame at its base with heavy steel gusset plates. This 
integrated type of construction results in a complete unit that does not 
depend upon side body panels for strength . . . assures maximum pro- 
tection against body failure due to impact, stress, strain or torsional twist. 


The sectional! drawings below and at right provide graphic proof of 
hidden values which are responsible for Oneida superiority. 













Anchor-Rib-Frame—Heavy gauge 
gusset plates are used to reinforce 
deck structure by arc welding to 
side pillars that extend below floor 
level to a skirt rail. This technique 
in construction is similar to that 
used in bridge building to com- 
pensate for stresses and strains. 


strengthened by 
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Double Riveted Body Panels— Heavy over- 
lapping 20-gauge steel body panels are 
double-riveted to “hat-shaped”’ side pil- 
lars and roof bows at increments of 27 
inches. Side pillars and roof bows are 


longitudinal steel strainers running full 
length of sides and roof of body. 
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Accordo-Steel Platform—Flanged 14-gauge 
steel deck panels are gussetted to body side 
pillars every 27 inches. A Y%” x 2” x 2” steel 
angle is inserted between each deck panel, 
forming an I-Beam type structure. Heavy- 
gauge steel hat-shape crossmembers re- 
inforce deck panels between I-Beam struc- 
ture points. Embossed-steel supports ex- 
tend full length of platform on sides of aisle. 










a total of twenty sturdy 
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(radle of Steel trom Wheel to Wheel! 











Interlocked Roof Construction—Hat- 
shaped, 16-gauge steel roof bows are 
welded and anchored to two main 
Z-shaped longitudinal roof rails. This 
interlocking or telescoping principle 
of joining roof and side members 
provides added strength to crowned 
roof structure. 








Split-Frame Safety Sash— 
Bottom section of sash is 
stationary, thereby keeping 
passengers’ heads and 
arms inside. Top section 
lowers to provide efficient 
ventilation. Trade-marked 
safety glass is used through- 
out. A rubber seal added 
to a solid belt rail assures 
a dust, draft and water- 
proof unit which prevents 
body corrosion. 


AMERICA’S MOST FAMOUS SCHOOL BUS BODY 


Booth J-46 at the A.A.S.A. 
Convention, Atlentic City, 
February 25 thru March 2. 





As A SERVICE to School Boards, Oneida portrays in 
these two pages some of the principles of engi- 
neering and construction that distinguish Oneida 
Safety School Bus Bodies. 

A Cradle of Steel from Wheel to Wheel—Oneida 
bodies are built for the hard, daily grind—year in, 
year out. They are built to provide the utmost in 
safety, passenger comfort and long, trouble-free life. 
Designed and engineered to fit every leading chassis 
make—Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies create a 
balanced and streamlined unit of transportation. 


Be sure to visit us at 


(7) 
nah, 


EVERY FEATURE A SAFETY FEATURE 


Models ranging in capacities from 16 to 66 passen- 
gers permit tailoring of Oneida equipment to meet 
the requirements of individual School Boards. 


Across the country, literally thousands of Oneida 
Bus Bodies are turning in a type of performance 
record that offers School Boards a new, tangible 
reason for always specifying Oneida. 


Remember, Oneida was the first to meet or exceed, 
in every detail, the new N.E.A. standards. For the 
complete “Inside Story’—write Oneida, today! 


TRADE MARK 


? Pri wads SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISION 
MN CU EET 
SS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
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FEATURED MARCH 1 TO APRIL 30, 1950 
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RADE MART 
wees Take advantage of these 


Six Wear-Ever Aluminum Golden 
Jubilee Specials. All are Wear-Ever 
quality utensils in long-lasting, 
extra hard alloy. 










WHY THEY COOK BETTER, EASIER. 
Wear-Ever aluminum conducts heat 
so fast and so evenly that you can 
boil a pint of milk down to one- 
quarter pint, over /ow heat, without 
scorching! Cooking is uniform 
from bottom and sides (instead of 
just over the heat). 

















NEWEST TYPE. All these utensils (except Sauce Pot 
which is extra heavy duty) are restaurant weight. All 
are Wear-Ever’s latest models. They are stamped in 
one piece from extra hard alloy, with rounded corners 
and smooth, flat bottom. 










FRIENDLY TO FOODS. Food Flavors and whole- 
someness are protected in Wear-Ever aluminum. 
Won't even impair the purity of distilled water! 
That’s why hospitals, coast-to-coast, use Wear-Ever 
aluminum. 









SEE QN DISPLAY AT YOUR SUPPLY HOUSE 
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uge, but new 
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come through smiling 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
3503 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. 


Please have my dealer deliver: 


vouveebs 4-piece sauce pan sets 

ioseveks 8-piece sauce pan sets 

héxohawa 20-quart stock pots 

uanenterd 20-quart stock pots (with cover) 

<eenwees 40-quart stock pots 

re 40-quart stock pots (with cover) 

rieeawes bun pans (Regular finish) 

aseenead bun pans (Alumilite finish) 

sevswets 26-qt. sauce pots—loop handles 

Teer 26-qt. sauce pots—loop handles (with cover) 

Secceers 26-qt. sauce pans—long and loop handles 

ceeecees 26-qt. sauce pans—long and loop handles 
(with cover) 
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How to stop 
corridor noise 


Sound conditioning is important in school corridors. 
Noise that occurs in this busy area reflects off of 
every hard surface—the floor, the walls, and the 
ceiling—and spreads into adjoining classrooms, study 
halls, and offices. There, it distracts students and 
teachers and school officials. By installing an acous- 
tical ceiling, corridor noise can be controlled. 

Armstrong's Cushiontone is ideally suited for 
corridor noise-quieting. This low-cost fiberboard 
acoustical tile absorbs up to 75% of all noise that 
strikes its perforated surface. Cushiontone is _at- 
tractively finished with washable white paint. It 
is also available with a special paint finish, ap- 
proved as fire-resistant, The 484 holes in each 
square foot of Cushiontone are cleanly drilled—do 
not attract dust or dirt. Even frequent repainting 
will not clog these holes to impair Cushiontone’s 
noise-quieting efficiency. 

Elsewhere in the building—in the foyer or offices, 
for instance—Armstrong’s Travertone is recom- 
mended for its beautiful fissured finish. Armstrong’s 








Corkoustic, a low-density cork material, is ideal 
for kitchens, swimming pools, and other high- 
humidity areas, Where extra high sound-absorbing 
efficiency is required, Armstrong's Arrestone can be 
used, at slightly higher cost. Arrestone’s enameled 
metal-pan units can be removed easily to provide 
access to piping and ventilating ducts. Both Traver- 


tone and Arrestone are incombustible. 

Whatever your sound-conditioning problem may 
be, there’s an Armstrong acoustical mate- 
rial to solve it. Consult the Armstrong 





acoustical contractor in your area. 


FREE BOOKLET, “How to Select an Acoustical Material.” con- 
tains important facts about sound conditioning. Write to 
Armstrong Cork Company, 3703 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Statistics Won't Tell 


LL signs point to an expanding program of school- 

house construction for the next five to 10 years. 
The statisticians and consultants are busy with surveys and 
formulas that tell a school district how many classrooms 
and how many teachers it will need for the next decade. 
Such studies are valuable, of course, for intelligent long- 
time planning, but there's something more important that 
school boards and superintendents need to know now. 

A few days ago a management counsel asked us for ideas 
for a survey of the school market for the next 10 years. 
After giving him sources of data and names for contacts, 
we expressed this point of view: 

More statistics are not essential to prove the tremendous 
need for new school buildings and equipment. The school- 
housing shortage because of the increased birth rate is obvi- 
ous. Not so obvious but equally important is the need to 
make more livable the thousands of old buildings that 
still house the majority of our school children. 

But whether the current school building program will 
continue for many years and whether there will be poten- 
tially great markets for school supplies will not be de- 
cided merely on the basis of need. There was great need 
for school buildings during the depression and World 
War II, but schoolhouse construction was virtually at a 
standstill. To know what's in store for public education 
the next decade, one must find answers to two questions: 

1. Will the public be willing to invest from two to 10 
times as much in public education as it does now? 

2. If we assume that public opinion will support a 
much greater expenditure for schools, from what sources 
will the funds be derived? 

Although circumstances vary greatly from state to state 
and within each state, it is doubtful whether the great 
bulk of this increase will come from the property tax. State 
and federal governments control virtually all the sources of 
tax revenues, and it is from those sources that much help 
must come. 

Prognosticators of things to come educationally would 
help us most if they would analyze the trend of public 
opinion. Will other states follow California’s example in 
providing sizable help for capital outlay? Does the Gilmer- 
Aikin bill in Texas offset the defeat of the Foundation 
Program in Georgia? Will Nebraska adopt state aid? 
What's in the stars for federal aid, for both operating 
costs and school buildings? Has the National Citizens’ 
Commission for the Public Schools spearheaded success- 
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Forward 


fully a citizens’ movement for the support of public edu- 
cation? What are education lobbies seeking? 

Let's have an inventory of these and similar factors. 
The need for a much greater investment in schoolhousing 
has been with us for a long time. Whether we are on 
the threshold of a great expansion in public school build- 
ing is primarily a problem of public relations, not of 
surveys and statistics. 


Freedom for the Teacher 


HE argument started at the morning coffee hour (that 

second breakfast of “execs” while their secretaries open 
and sort the mail). One of the group expressed, in no 
uncertain terms, his disappointment that his daughter was 
preparing to be a teacher. His chief objection was that 
teaching would permit his daughter little, if any, indi- 
viduality. 

The other four disagreed, advancing some sound argu- 
ments from a layman's point of view. The discussion 
developed proof that never in the history of public edu- 
cation has it been as advantageous to enter the teaching 
profession as it is right now. There have been times when 
teaching has been just as heroic (possibly more so) and 
just as important, but never before has the public school 
teacher enjoyed such a high professional status. The group 
was thinking in terms of individuals who really have 
qualifications for teaching and who obtain a minimum of 
four years of professional training beyond high school. 

“I want my daughter to be herself!” said the disappointed 
parent. 

Right! That’s the kind of teacher that the better school 
systems want today—the teacher whose personality and 
abilities will win the friendship of the child and the con- 
fidence of the parent. 

Teacher participation in planning and policy making 
for general school administration is here to stay, and the 
teacher who has creativeness and qualities of leadership 
will find her services desired by an increasing number of 
alert Communities. 

Nor is it necessary any longer for an individual to choose 
between a home and a teaching career. Other professional 
qualifications being equal, the married teacher often is the 
better teacher. The woman whose understanding of a 
child’s growth has been enriched by raising a family of 
her own usually is more successful as a friend and coun- 
selor for young children in the classroom. This does not 
mean that a marriage license is a substitute for a teaching 
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certificate, but it does mean that the young woman who 
wishes to be a teacher need not sacrifice her hopes for a 
home and a family. If she is willing to keep informed 
of developments in the teaching profession while she is 
rearing her children, she can look forward to a real wel- 
come, especially in the elementary school field, when she 
is ready to return to teaching. 

There's another cheerful outlook for teaching that sel- 
dom occurs to prospective teachers. The great amount of 
new school building now in process and the renovation 
of old buildings will provide a pleasanter working atmos- 
phere than most of us have ever known. Dingy, inflexible 
classrooms are giving way to a schoolroom environment in 
which teacher and pupil will have the freedom to live and 
to learn more joyously. 

It would do some teachers a world of good to visit 
offices and factories to observe the restricting and un- 
inviting working conditions of other occupations, as com- 
pared with teaching. Teachers probably exercise more con- 
trol over their working conditions, especially the appear- 
ance and organization of the classroom, than does any 
other large occupational group. 

It’s ridiculous, of course, to assume that the millenium 
for teachers has arrived or that ideal conditions prevail 
universally. It is true that a competent teacher can look 
forward to greater freedom, both personal and professional. 


How Teacher Groups Serve Best 
oe California Teachers Asscciation has won the whole- 
some respect of the nation. Citizens’ groups of all 

kinds joined hands recently with the C.T.A. in a highly 
successful campaign (3 to | plurality at the polls) for a 
quarter billion dollars of state aid for schoolhouse con- 
struction. The loan fund will bring little or no personal 
benefit to the great majority of C.T.A. members. 

California teachers thus have demonstrated an altruism 
not always characteristic of teacher groups. It’s no unkind- 
ness to teacher organizations to point out that some of 
them have been rather shortsighted in their public relations 
and legislation campaigns. They have concentrated pri- 
marily on higher salaries, retirement, tenure and other 
things for their own welfare, on the assumption that what- 
ever improves the happiness or security of the teacher will 
eventually benefit the school child. They have been so in- 
tent on these goals, justified though they may be, that they 
have lost sight momentarily of other priorities. 

Emphasis upon a teacher's rights sometimes precluded 
a reasonable consideration of the teacher's responsibility 
to the community. Teacher groups invariably seek the help 
of other organizations in a campaign for school funds, but 
it’s €asy to count on the fingers of one hand the times 
when these same teacher organizations have helped offi- 
cially the campaign for a hospital, a new park or recreation 
center, or new roads. The argument of the teacher lobby 
is patent: “Education affects you and your children.” Isn't 
it also true that a hospital, a recreation center, or police 
and fire protection affect the home and the child? 

Teacher associations are not immune to the shortcomings 
of pressure groups. As a real service to the profession, as 
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well as to the child and the public, they would do well to 
look at themselves as others see them, to examine their 
rationalized goals, and to inquire whether they honestly 
are seeking the greatest good of the greatest number. At 
some sacrifice of immediate advantages, the organized 
teacher can serve himself best by serving his community 
best. 


Looking and Listening 


T'S THE sheerest of nonsense, declares Edgar Dale, for 

anyone to argue that audio-visual instructional methods 
are in Competition with reading. Neither is there evidence 
that the use of films or radio has decreased reading ability. 
In a recent number of his newsletter, the Ohio professor 
“All of the evidence thus far indicates that those 
who look most at films and listen longest to radio also 


writes: 


do the most reading.” 

Actually, the viewing of films or television provides 
examples or vicarious experiences that give greater meaning 
to verbal symbols. 

What really concerns Dr. Dale is the failure of education 
to make intelligent use of audio-visual instruction. He 
comments, “Thinking people have not been very thoughtful 
about radio. What the critic and teacher must concentrate 
on is the quality of the message transmitted.” He reminds 
us that radio and television have added another dimension 
to our educational process—listening and looking. And he 
adds: “Literacy, the ability to read, is not absolutely neces- 
sary for securing meaning through radio, movies or tele- 
vision, as parents of illiterate young children under the 
age of 6 so discouragingly testify. Are we for this new 
method of mass communication? Are we willing to use 
it where it will work? Or are we ashamed to be seen in 
the new company of radio, film and television?” 

Audio-visual methods of instruction certainly are not 
limited to the classroom. Edgar Dale hails this new dimen- 
sion of learning as new media for world communication 
holding forth great promise for a billion illiterate people— 
half of the world’s population. 


Mrs. Roosevelt Knows 


OURNALISTS often have commented on the poise and 
J graciousness of Mrs. Roosevelt in answering questions 
that sometimes are impertinent. They have admired her 
ability to take public criticism without being unduly dis- 
turbed. Knowing that school administrators sometimes 
suffer similar treatment, our interviewer asked Mrs. Roose- 
velt for the secret of such self-composure. 

Taking criticism is part of the job of anyone in public 
life, replied Mrs. Roosevelt. If it’s constructive, consider 
Mrs. 
swered many other questions for our readers. 


it carefully; if it’s unfair, ignore it. Roosevelt an- 


Our sincere thanks to the world’s First Lady and to Charl 
Ormond Williams for the exclusive interview appearing 
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Mrs. F. D. R., Miss Williams, Fala and Tamas McFala at Val-Kill Cottage on the Hyde Park estate 


THIS | BELIEVE sour pusiic schoots 


ER first two speeches after she 
went to the White House opened 
statement that 
Her two books tell of that 
era in her life. 


with the she was a 


teacher. 


She has visited hundreds of schools 
of all kinds, has spoken before many 
educational organizations, has written 
repeatedly on problems facing the 
teaching profession. While in the 
White House, she offered hospitality 
to many educational gatherings. 

For these reasons an interview with 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
logical assignment from the editor of 
The NATION’s SCHOOLS. 


was a 
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An 


interview 


An amateur in this field, I sought 
aid from the editor's staff as well as 
from my co-workers in the National 
Education Association, with the re- 
sult that I took to Hyde Park some 
35 questions, all of which were gra- 
ciously answered. 

Mrs. Roosevelt had tried to leave 
part of her Hyde Park week end free 
for this interview, but the anniversary 


with MRS. ROOSEVELT by 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


meeting of the Human Rights Com- 
mission at Carnegie Hall late on Sat- 
urday afternoon, December 10, in- 
terfered, so 1 was asked to report first 
to her new apartment in a New York 
hotel. 

Arriving promptly at 2:30 p.m., I 
was met halfway down the corridor. 
Mrs. Roosevelt explained to me, as 
we went down the hall, that she was 
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REGARDED by many as the best known and most influential 


living woman, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt has looked upon 


free education as the keystone of democracy and the great hope 
for world peace and understanding. Her abiding interest in 
these ideals has been observed and shared during the last 25 


years by her long-time friend, Charl Ormond Williams, who 


recently retired as director of field service for the National 


Education Association. In the setting of her Hyde Park home, 


Mrs. Roosevelt discussed with Miss Williams a wide range of 


problems of special interest to school administrators. 


Her 


clear-cut viewpoints are reported by her friend, together with 


a colorful description of the occasion itself.—THE EDITOR. 





winding up a conference with some- 
one so there would be a few minutes’ 
delay. I took advantage of the time 
to inspect her new apartment. 

Now for 30 years I have lived in 
hotels from one end of the country to 
the other, and I know that in the best 
of them the suites are stereotypes. Not 
Mrs. Roosevelt's! She could make 
a home in a barn or a feudal castle, 
and that in a short time, for she is 
a genius at homemaking. 

With objects she had brought from 
her Greenwich Village apartment—a 
wall of books fitted about a small 
piano, pieces of Chinese tapestry, odd 
tables, dozens of photographs (many 
of President Roosevelt in every room), 
she had created an environment in 
which no one could feel a stranger. 

In a matter of minutes we two were 
seated in one of the living rooms to 
begin our talks. Miss Thompson, her 
secretary, had preceded her to Hyde 
Park, but we ran over the long list 
of questions I had brought with me 
in preparation for the actual inter- 
view which was to take place the next 
morning in the country. 


HUMAN RIGHTS ANNIVERSARY 


Soon teatime came, for with Mrs. 
Roosevelt afternoon tea is a daily 
ritual. When the table arrived, we 
chatted informally for 30 minutes over 
the tea and muffins and then walked 
over to Carnegie Hall to hear U.N. 
Secretary General Trygve Lie, Presi- 
dent Carlos P. Romulo, and Mrs. 
Roosevelt herself. 

The Boston Symphony, under Leon- 


ard Bernstein, with the Collegiate 
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Chorale gave Shostakovitch’s United 
Nations’ March, and the Preamble to 
the Declaration of Human Righs was 
read by Sir Laurence Olivier. Yehudi 
Menuhin, whose plane from the West 
Coast did not arrive in time for re- 
hearsal with the orchestra, was obliged 
to play a Bach solo without any ac- 
companiment, and accomplished it 
beautifully. 

Not long afterward, we were seated 
on a train for Hyde Park. Mrs. 
Roosevelt is never idle, so I was not 
surprised to see her open her sewing 
bag and begin work on a needle-point 
slipper for one of her sons, all the 
while keeping up an interesting con- 
versation. 


TEN YOUNG GUESTS 


When we arrived at her cottage at 
10:30 p.m., we found 10 guests, most 
of them young men and women, six 
of whom Mrs. Roosevelt had not met 
before. We gathered around a log 
fire in Mrs. Roosevelt's living room 
where the liveliest conversation I have 
heard for a long time kept up until 
we parted at midnight to meet again 
at 9 o'clock Sunday breakfast. 

A photographer was due at 9:30 
so I was downstairs at 8 am. Mrs. 
Roosevelt spied me and asked if I 
wanted to take a walk. The two dog;, 
Fala and his grandson Tamas McFala, 
ran hither and yon, romping in the 
snow, which had been on the ground 
for several weeks. 

An hour later when we were back 
at the cottage, we found the breakfast 
table laid for 12. The guests wan- 
dered in a few at a time, and what a 





breakfast it was: Texas pink grape- 
fruit, toast, buckwheat cakes, country 
sausage and maple sirup, half boiled 
whole milk and half coffee as in Eu- 
rope. Breakfast over, the other guests 
scattered to the library, the President's 
home and grave, and the Top Cot- 
tage, which Mr. Roosevelt had built 
for his own use. 

The photographs of Mrs. Roosevelt 
were quickly made, and then she and 
I, with Miss Thompson taking notes, 
began to talk for the magazine in dead 
earnest. 

My first question was a natural one. 
(From here on the questions asked 
Mrs. Roosevelt appear in italics, and 
her replies follow without quotation 
marks. ) 


BACKGROUND IN TEACHING 

What led you into teaching, Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and did you find it re- 
warding work? 


I began to enjoy teaching when I 
was a little girl in Tivoli when my 
grandmother had me teach the chil- 
dren on the place their Sunday school 
lessons. The year I came home from 
abroad I went into the Junior League 
and had classes in Rivington Street 
Settlement. They were not formal aca- 
demic classes but classes in rhythmic 
dancing and gymnastics. This gave 
me a chance to know the children and 
to take trips with them. 

Later when my friend, Marion Dick- 
erman, became the co-principal of a 
school in New York City, she asked 
me to teach American and English 
literature and, later, a course in Ameri- 
can history and civics. I agreed to 
teach the older girls, and I enjoyed it 
very much and found that developing 
a real love of reading, rather than 
looking on it purely as an assignment, 
was a very rewarding experience. 


SCHOOLS SERVE ALL AGES 

What is your point of view con- 
cerning the school as the education 
center of the community, serving the 
broad needs of all ages from nursery 
school youngsters to grandfathers? 


The school should be the center 
of activity in far more communities. 
Many neighborhoods have no com- 
munity house or community facilities. 
The schoolhouse is an expensive build- 
ing. It would be far cheaper to run 
it on an all-time basis to serve the 
needs of the people. I should like to 
see nursery schools and kindergartens 
developed all over the country. And 
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Seemingly as vigorous at 65 as 
some of the adolescents to whom 
she gives frequent snatches of her 
tightly scheduled time, Mrs. Roose- 
velt here visits a summer camp. 
She thinks long summer holidays 
are a waste of time and would like 
to see a 12 month school program 
with provision made for recreation. 


I should like to see schools used right 
through the day and into the evening 
for the convenience of every age group. 


PRESCHOOL PRIVILEGES 


For several decades organizations 
like the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
have been deeply interested in pro- 
viding educational facilities for chil- 
dren under 6 years of age, but the 
results so far have not been highly 
successful. How do you think in- 
terested parents and other citizens 
can go about obtaining such privt- 
leges for all children? 

Bring pressure on the state and city 
governments. Keep pointing out the 
advantages of freeing the mother from 
child care for certain hours of the day 
and the importance of getting a child 
started in good habits of learning to 
live with other people. Only in that 
way can we educate the community to 
a willingness to pay the necessary 
taxes. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 


Do you think community colleges, 
giving 13th and 14th grade work, 
are a good idea? 


It would depend on the area. You 
could not expect small communities 
to have their own colleges, but a num- 
ber of communities could have a col- 
lege together, very advantageously. 
Most parents, once they realized the 
value of education, would be willing 
to pay the additional taxes. It is wise 
to keep young people at home during 
these 13th and 14th school years. 


TWELVE-MONTH PROGRAM 


To what extent would it be advis- 
able to direct our planning toward 
the all-year secondary school, plac- 
ing the professional staff on a 12 
month basis, with ample provision 
for vacation periods during the year? 


It is a very good idea. Long holidays 


are not necessary for health or recrea- 
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tion if provision can be made to have 
recreation and relaxation in connection 
with educational programs. Without 
such provisions long holidays are a 
waste of time. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


You were responsible tor making 
possible the first White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education ever 
held. What do you think are some 
significant outcomes of this confer- 
ence, which rural educators believe 
has charted the course of rural edu- 
cation in this country for the next 
5O years? 

There were a number of worth- 
while outcomes: the reawakening of 
public interest in rural education; the 
organization of similar conferences on 
the state level; nine regional confer- 
ences on rural life and education held 
annually under the auspices of the de- 
partment of rural education of the 
N.E.A.; organization of the National 
Conference of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of Schools; the rapid 
increase in the reorganization of rural 
school districts in the last five years, 
and many others of equal importance, 
it seems to me. 


CONSERVING NATURAL RESOURCES 


What should rural and other 
schools be doing about the conser- 
vation of our natural resources? The 
nation knows about your husband's 
absorbing interest in this area. 

We could take a leaf out of the 
book of the European countries. There 
a child is taught in school how to be- 
have in the country around the city 
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where he lives. He is taught that it 


is valuable to reforest and that he 
must protect forests against fires be- 
cause they not only keep up the water 
level in the area but provide a steady 
revenue. 


HEALTH OF ALL YOUTH 


W hat do you think should be done 
in this country to ensure health) 
boys and girls and strong men and 
women in the years to come? 

As far as public schools are con- 
cerned, the health program should be 
confined to the teaching of good health 
habits, instruction in home economics 
classes, a knowledge of proper diet, 
and proper physical care. There also 
should be good physical instruction. 

However from my point of view, 
the remedying of defects found in the 
medical area should be taken out of 
the schools completely. Every child 
in our country should be required un- 
der the Public Health Service to attend 
a clinic where he would periodically 
receive a careful examination and 
where, if the family means were not 
sufficient, the necessary work, whether 
dental, eye care, or even an operation, 
would be at the disposal of that child, 
free of charge. 

We have learned in two world wars 
that we have an increasing number of 
people who are not physically fit and 
that in most cases these individuals 
did not have the available medical ad- 
vice and the means to obtain the 
necessary remedial care. This is a 
service that the nation must give its 
young people if it hopes to remain 
strong and healthy as a nation. 
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COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


Do you think parents and the 
general public understand counsel- 
ing and guidance service? 

Parents really welcome guidance be- 
cause they know they haven't had the 
training; also, they know children are 
likely to listen to guidance that comes 
from outside the family. Counseling 
service should be developed to a great- 
er extent because young people very 
much need guidance. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF YOUTH 


There are about a_ thousand 
student councils in high schools 
throughout the country. What can 
these students do to help improve 
conditions in their own local com- 
munities? 

They can do a great deal. They 
can tell their elders what they really 
feel are the needs of high school stu- 
dents. In many communities little pro- 
vision has been made for recreation 
of young people. You would not ex- 
pect such a question to arise in country 
villages, but it has been mentioned in 
my own village of Hyde Park. There 
is no place but the corner drugstore 
for young people to meet. Either the 
family does not have a house large 
enough for a group, or if the family 
gives the young people a room the 
family then has no place. Young 
people can explain that if needs for 
recreation are met some aspects of 
juvenile delinquency will be lessened. 


The young men and women who 
visited you this week end impressed 
me as being deeply devoted to the 
principles of democracy and to ideals 
of service to their nation. Don’t you 
think so? 

Decidedly. I think young people 
are more serious, particularly those 
who went through the war, and even 
those who saw their elder brothers 
and sisters go through the war, than 
most of the young people of my gen- 
eration were. 


Whose fault is it that so man) 
adolescents are committing revolt- 
ing crimes? What can schools do 
to assist in crime and delinquency 
prevention? 


It is not the fault of individual 
parents but of society and of the 
economy we older people have built. 
Schools can do a great deal by bring- 
ing home to young people what the 
failures of society are, so that tomor- 
row’s citizens will approach the fu- 
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ture with a clearer picture of what 
needs to be changed. 


How can schools operate so as 
to convince students that they have 
duties as well as rights as American 
citizens? 


In the first place, by giving them 
responsibility in areas in which they 
can accept it. Then by helping the 
parents to see that this sense of re- 
sponsibility must be developed in the 
child. 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT 


What can parents do within their 
own homes and communities to en- 
courage our most talented young 
people to prepare themselves for 
teaching in the elementary schools? 

First of all, they can pay the teach- 
ers sufficiently so that their work will 
be considered valuable, since pay is 
often the criterion of the value of 
one’s services. The teacher's standard 
of living has to be raised to the level 
of a profession. 

Then parents can make the position 
of teacher socially important in the 
community so that teachers will feel 
they are making a real contribution. 


LOYALTY OATHS 


Do you believe that a loyalty oath 
demanded of a professional group, 
such as teachers, ts a tacit assump- 
tion that that particular group 15 
disloyal? Would you regard it as 
discrimination if you were a teacher 
in a state requiring the oath? 


It might be said, of course, that this 
is done because teachers compose such 
an important group, but in any case 
it gives them a feeling that they are 
being singled out because of suspicion. 

I do not think definite groups 
should be asked to take a loyalty oath. 
If we are going to require loyalty 
oaths, everyone should be required to 
take them. It might be done when 
we come of age. 

It is much wiser to have anything 
as important as loyalty to one’s coun- 
try a universal obligation. 


CITIZENS’ GROUPS 

Hou can such a group as the 
newly created National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 
headed by Roy E. Larsen of Time, 
contribute most effectively to the 
progress of education? 

By creating public opinion and by 
making people understand the value 
of the public schools. The future of 





‘the country depends on these public 


schools because the vast majority of 
children attend them. 


Several generations have grown 
up in this country with very little 
appreciation of the background of 
our public schools and the great 
struggle this nation has gone through 
to set them up. What would you 
think of a unit of study devoted to 
the history, aims and achievements 
of the public schools? 

I think that it should not be a sep- 
arate unit of study. It should be done 
in connection with the study of the 
history of our country—an essential 
part of our history. 


FEDERAL AGENCY 

Do you favor the present Federal 
Security Agency setup with the Office 
of Education on a bureau status? 


I believe that we should have a cab- 
inet post for the Department of Edu- 
cation and Fine Arts. It is important 
enough to the nation to warrant a 
separate department. 


The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, now 52 years old, has 
5,000,000 members. How do you 
account for this marvelous growth? 

I account for it by a natural in- 
terest on the part of parents in their 
children. It is not an extraordinary 
growth, but normal and natural. 
Through the P.T.A., parents and other 
citizens may cooperate with the pro- 
fessional staff of the school system to 
determine the scope and character of 
the educational program. 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 

The giant industries of this coun- 
try spend huge sums annually for 
research in their particular fields. 
Does it seem reasonable to expect 
public education to have some simt- 
lar amount for studies of student 
behavior, instructional processes, 
schoolhouse planning, and educa- 
tional procedures? 

It seems to me not only reasonable 
but imperative, because the only way 
in which we make improvements is 
through research. If it is worth while 
to industry, it certainly is worth while 
to education. 


MINORITY GROUPS 

What do you think are the best 
ways, practically and politically, of 
improving the educational opportu- 
nities of the Negroes and other mi- 
norities? 
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On her recent whirlwind speaking 
tour on the United Nations, Mrs. 
Roosevelt continued her long 
standing practice of meeting the 
high school press. She told the 
young people some of her experi- 
ences as chairman of the Human: 
Rights Commission of the U.N. 
and impressed upon them their 
own individual responsibility to- 
ward our winning the peace. "They 
are the ones who ask the most dev- 
astating questions," she wrote in 
her column of January 16. "They 
feel that one should be able to 
look into the future and predict 


with an_ infallible omniscience." 


As soon as possible, equal opportu- 
nities for education should be given to 
all of our children regardless of race, 
color or creed. They should have com- 
pletely equal opportunities in school 
housing and in the quality of teachers. 
Any available advantages should be 
equal for all young people. Where- 
ever it is possible, education should be 
given in nonsegregated schools. 


WOMEN AND PUBLIC LIFE 

In 1944, a White House confer- 
ence considered how women could 
share in postwar policy-making in 
local, state and national govern- 
ments. What do you think the 
schools can do to train women for 
these policy-making positions? 


We should train all children for 
citizenship much more diligently than 
we have done in the past. They should 
really learn what democracy means and 
why they believe in it. The only 
special education that needs to be 
directed at women is to give them 
confidence that they are able to fill 
positions in government, whether these 
are local positions or larger ones. 

Naturally, their families are of pri- 
mary importance, but women have as 
much responsibility as have men for 
taking an interest in the environment 
in which the family grows. Women 
not only should take seriously their 
ordinary minimum duties of citizen- 
ship, such as studying the issues, going 
to hear the candidates speak, and actu- 
ally taking part in the elections, but 
also should follow what is being 
done, join organizations that act col- 
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lectively to improve social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the community 
and, when possible, assume public 
responsibility. 

My husband, when he was President, 
appointed a number of women to posts 
of importance. The one I think of first, 
of course, is Frances Perkins as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. When she first 
went into the Labor Department she 
outlined what she wanted to accom- 
plish; when she left she had accom- 
plished everything she had outlined. 
She was often criticized, but when the 
history of her term of office is written, 
her record will compare favorably with 
any man’s. 

There have been a number of 
judges, like Judge Florence Allen, who 
have made excellent records. Judge 
Marion Harron of the tax court has 
had as few challenges to her court 
opinions as any man. I think, too, of 
Mrs. Ellen Woodward, who is still 
working with the Federal Security 
Agency; of Mrs. Florence Kerr, who 
was with the W.P.A., and Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, who was director of 
the Negro division of the N.Y.A. I 
could go on indefinitely naming wom- 
en who did remarkably good jobs and 
many who are still doing them. 

When it comes to the field of school 
administration, there is no reason why 
women should not serve. 

We must stop talking about putting 
people in positions because they are 
either men or women. Let's prepare 
qualified people and choose them for 
positions because they can do a com- 


petent job. 
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Now and then the question arises 
concerning the wisdom and posst- 
bility of having a woman President 
of the United States. You yourself 
have been suggested as the person 
eminently qualified for that place, 
but you have consistently maintained 
that the time 1s not ripe for a woman 
to be President. How can education 
prepare us men and women to ac- 
cept a woman President of the U.S.? 

By teaching us when we are young 
to look for the person with qualifica- 
tions to do the job and not to discrim- 
inate as to whether it is a girl or a boy 
that is fitted to do it. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Some of the countries our govern- 
ment is helping have an illiteracy) 
rate as high as 85 per cent. Hou 
great an effort should our govern- 
ment make to help those countries 
remove illiteracy and to develop the 
latent talent of their people? 

In every program undertaken by 
our government there should be an 
evaluation of the amount of education 
that is essential so that the people can 
take full advantage of the program. 
When that is ascertained, there should 
be an allocation of funds to make that 
education possible. 


In what ways can our government 
best help other countries to develop 
in their people a determination to 
seek liberty and freedom? 


The advantages of liberty and free- 
dom must be demonstrated to people 
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who never have had them. If they be- 
come convinced that individuals who 
have liberty and freedom really have 
a better life than people without them, 
they will strive to attain those ends. 
We should make it possible for them 
to observe such privileges in a coun- 
try like ours through movies, radio 
and approved teaching materials. 


Do you know of anything that 
will raise the economic level of a 
country as rapidly as the education 
of its people? 


No, of course not. 


The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession has been grant- 
ed consultative status as a nongov- 
ernmental organization under Article 
71 of the United Nations Charter. 
Have you any suggestions as to how 
the organization can help the work 
of the United Nations? 

It should have a respresentative at- 
tend the committee meetings of the 
General Assembly when they deal with 
subjects of interest to teachers. It also 
should have a representative attend 
such other commission and council 
meetings as are of interest. It should 
discuss those questions at its own 
meetings and make recommendations 
to the proper agencies in the U.N. 
so that the teachers’ point of view can 
be heard. At the same time it should, 
whenever possible, make its point of 
view known to its own governments. 
In our case, that will help in forming 
the position of the State Department. 


Do you think federal funds should 
continue to be provided for an inter- 
national exchange of teachers and 
students? 


Yes, I do. 


Do you think an international ex- 
change of letters between school 
children of the various countries 1s 
desirable and worth developing on 
a large scale? 

I have seen the value of that when 
I have been abroad. 


Do you think public schools should 
teach a foreign language in the ele- 
mentary grades? What languages? 

We make a great mistake in plan- 
ning our curriculums not to take into 
account the fact that little children 
learn more easily through memory and 
by ear. Reasoning powers do not de- 
velop until they are older. I would 
teach languages to the very young 
gradually. It is a great advantage to 
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any child to know one or two lan- 
guages besides his own. 


The teachers in the Soviet and 
satellite countries have not joined 
World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession. How do you think 
the organization can promote peace, 
even without the teachers in the 
countries of the Russian orbit? 


They can, of course, learn to live 
together and improve the understand- 
ing among the countries that have 
joined. The organization always should 
be kept open to the U.S.S.R. and the 
satellite countries to join. It is only 
through working together and being 
in such an organization together that 
greater understanding is created. We 
must hope in the long run to create 
that understanding and .to live side 
by side, even with different ideologies. 


Are we assuming too much when 
we expect other nations or groups 
to interpret our motives as friendly? 

We take too much for granted. We 
feel very self-righteous about our mo- 
tives. We think everything we do is 
done because of the best possible mo- 
tives whereas often we act because of 
self-interest. When we are accused by 
other nations we are deeply hurt; we 
say they are ungrateful and do not 
understand what generous people we 
are. The best we can do about it is 
to teach our children history honestly 
and factually. This means we should 
not lead them to believe that every- 
thing this country does is perfect and 
that everything anyone else does is 
wrong. 


Do you think we can ever “win 
the peace”? 

I am hopeful that we can. If we 
keep up our military and economic 
strength, time is on our side. But no 
point can be set at which we can win 
the peace. We need patience and 
persistence. We must teach our chil- 
dren and our children’s children that 
to make democracy work requires 
character, courage and conviction. 

The world acknowledges our eco- 
nomic leadership, but our nation is 
not a leader morally and spiritually. 
The USS.R. is most alluring in its 
promises (“all races are equal,” etc.), 
and it dramatizes our every failure. 

The first step toward cooperation 
will come, I think, in the economic 
field. Trade will be resumed with the 
democracies. But each of us in our 
own lives must show that democracy 





is trying to live up to its ideals. Only 
in that way can we persuade the 
U.SS.R. that it can live in peace 
with us. 


ACCEPTING CRITICISM 


The “mortality” rate among ad- 
ministrators of city school systems 
is very high. Can you tell school 
superintendents who, like you, are 
frequently publicly criticized how to 
acquire the technic of the “soft but 
firm answer’? Do you have to go 
through a cooling-off period before 
you reply to hecklers and vicious 
critics? If not, how did you acquire 
the ability to take unfair criticism? 

Those who are in public life have 
to acquire an ability to take criticism, 
whether fair or unfair, with calmness. 
If it is constructive criticism, they 
should be grateful and consider it 
carefully. If it is purely destructive 
criticism, they should learn to ignore 
it. They have to reach a point where 
criticism never angers them but where 
they can think of it in an objective 
way and, if possible, without any bit- 
terness. 

Naturally, if people they care about 
are doing the criticizing, school ad- 
ministrators will want to consider very 
carefully whether these people are 
right or wrong, but outside of that 
they should try to be completely ob- 
jective, hard as it is. It is a rather 
grueling experience, but it is useful. 


* * * 


Two THINGS impressed me in this 
conversation with Mrs. Roosevelt. The 
first was her well-thought-out phil- 
osophy and understanding ot the place 
of the public schools in our demo- 
cratic republic. The second was the 
consistency with which she made 
known her views. 

The first talk I ever had with Mrs. 
Roosevelt about education was exact- 
ly 25 years ago when the Democratic 
national convention was in session in 
New York. Being disturbed then as 
now over the future of our free, tax 
supported public schools, I went to 
her town house to talk with her about 
that important question. I have con- 
ferred with her many times about 
various problems in education, and I 
have always been heartened with the 
clarity of her opinions and her courage 
in expressing them. What I am try- 
ing to say is that the views expressed 
in this interview are consistent with 
her position during all these years and 
are not set forth for this occasion. 
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RUTH W. MELENDY 


Superintendent, Elementary School District 
San Carlos, Calif. ° 


FRANCELLA JOY 


Principal, Pittsburg Primary School 
Pittsburg, Calif. 


MERICAN public schools have 
inherited some strange traditions. 
The custom of giving substitute teach- 
ers a “bad time” is one of them. 
Why is this? Children do not come 
into the world with an attitude toward 
substitute teachers; but when, as pupils 
in a class, they face an emergency 
teacher they lose sight of the standards 
that have seemed to be a part of their 
daily living. Why, with substitutes, 
do pupils behave as they do? 
Emergencies never come on sched- 
ule. Accidents, illnesses or family 
complications teacher's 
absence from school do not occur when 
it is convenient for anyone. With no 
advance warning, children, teacher, ad- 


involving a 


ministrator and_ substitute become 
involved in a suddenly changed situa- 
tion. How does a school adminis- 


trator meet the problem of teacher 
absence? Typically, he calls for a 
substitute to take charge of the class 
until the regular teacher is able to 
return. 

And what is the substitute teacher's 
professional background for maintain- 
ing consistency in standards and the 
instructional program? She has had 
from two to four years of college train- 
ing, has had some, little or no teaching 
experience several years back, and has 
taken time out to rear children. Once 
her children are in school, she declares 
herself to be available for teaching. 
Specifically, she has qualified herself 
by obtaining the type of credential that 
indicates inadequate training as com- 
pared with regularly adopted state 
standards. Upon obtaining her cre- 
dential, she has placed her name on 
local substitute lists. 

When the regular classroom teacher 
realizes that she will be unable to take 


At the time that the substitute teacher 
program was initiated, Miss Joy was ad- 
Ministrative assistant in the San Carlos ele- 
mentary school district. 
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Give the SUBSTITUTE 
TEACHER a break and avoid 


those administrative headaches 


her class, she telephones the adminis- | 


trator an hour or so before school be- 
gins. He calls the substitute. When 
she appears at his office, shortly before 
the pupils are due for class, he hur- 
riedly escorts her to the classroom, 
briefly indicates this and that, then 
leaves, relieved that he has been able 
to fill the gap left by the absent 
teacher. 


TRADITIONAL PROCEDURE 

What factors are involved? A 
teacher who has expected to meet a 
class unexpectedly finds herself un- 


able to appear; her teaching plans, 
seating chart, and other records allied 
to these are available in various stages 
of adequacy. The children for whom 
she is responsible enter the classroom 
to find themselves confronted by a 
stranger who announces that Miss—— 
is ill today and that she is taking her 
place. The substitute, unfamiliar with 
school or class routines, realizes that 
it is her responsibility to keep the lid 
on for the day. If she is strong, she 
will maintain order and a relatively 
constructive program. If she is un- 
certain, the children take over. Why 
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do schools allow such traditional in- 
adequacies to continue? 

Facing such weaknesses as these, the 
administrators of the San Carlos schools 
collected examples of incidents in- 
volving substitutes, pupils and class- 
room teachers. They analyzed such 
routine preparations as lesson plans, 
watched incidents that occurred while 
the substitute was in charge, and 
checked to see the classroom 
teacher found it necessary to do to 
reestablish stability upon her return. 
Next, they studied the professional 
readiness of the substitute to carry on 
the educational program in an emer- 
gency, and, last, they looked at the 
administrator himself to see what he 
was doing about correlating the tri- 
lateral job. 


what 


TEACHERS SUGGEST PROCEDURES 


Once the San Carlos administrators 
realized the scope of the problem they 
were facing, they developed certain 
procedures to set up a more efficient 
organization. 

First, they recognized the need to 
discuss the problem confronting the 
entire school personnel with each 
group in turn. With faculty mem- 
bers, they discussed some of the in- 
cidents that had occurred when sub- 
stitutes had been in charge and solic- 
ited suggestions that would put into 
effect a more constructive organiza- 
tion. 

When teachers suggested better 
procedures, the administrator had to 
be open-minded enough to see merit 
in the suggestions they made. It be- 
came his responsibility to set up the 
machinery that would put the recom- 
mended program into action. Be- 
cause the suggestions evolved from 
the facing of a problem common to 
all the school personnel, it became 
clear that teachers and administrators, 
together, must prepare to meet emer- 
gencies created by a teacher's absence. 

First of all, teachers checked the 
routine preparations that would be 
helpful to substitutes. They specified 
certain items: In a designated spot in 
each room there were to be an up-to- 
date lesson plan, a room seating chart, 
the daily program, a chart of super- 
visory duties, a list of members of 
sub-groups, a time schedule, and names 
of pupils who attend special classes, 
as well as a general information folder 
and a register. If her pupils habitual- 
ly had a mid-session snack period, the 
teacher was to include such items as 
the names of pupils who had ordered 
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milk, the snack period procedure, and 
names of monitors. 
Realizing that a substitute must 


come into the classroom with no 
chance for preliminary preparation, 
the teacher included in lesson plans 
such items as the statement of the 
time at which the class or sub-group 
met, the subject under discussion, 
brief indication of the points to be 
stressed, and subject matter references 
and organization that the class or sub- 
group was to use. Teachers duplicated 
individually designed lesson plan forms 
to reduce the daily clerical work in- 
volved. This released to lesson plan 
preparation a proportionately greater 
time for such valuable suggestions as 
procedures and emphases. 

The teachers also suggested that the 
substitute indicate on the lesson plans 
what the pupils accomplished in given 
classes and that she suggest the areas 
for the next day’s lessons. Just as in 
her turn she had received lesson plans, 
so she should leave plans and com- 
ments that she deemed pertinent. The 
teachers also said they would appre- 
ciate the substitute’s suggestions as to 
which steps would logically follow the 
developments of the day. This kind 
of cooperative effort provided much- 
needed continuity heretofore missing 
when a teacher had found it necessary 
to be absent. 


CHILDREN’S CONTRIBUTION 


But children, too, were capable of 
meeting emergencies. With its teach- 
er's help, each class began to develop 
an understanding of the nature of the 
unexpected. Pupils learned that, in- 
stead of taking advantage, each person 
had an obligation to do his part and, 
with the teacher's guidance, to learn 
ways of helping. The individual child 
began to realize his importance in 
making a success of the effort. If the 
teacher helped the pupil understand 
that no two persons would ever teach 
in exactly the same way, he was bet- 
ter prepared to accept change without 
apprehension. 

During the time each principal was 
working with teachers and children in 
his building, the superintendent also 
had a responsibility. Keeping in mind 
the value of a coordinated program, 
he needed to make available an ade- 
quate auxiliary staff. Instead of limit- 
ing himself to two or three persons 
to do all emergency teaching, regard- 
less of the grade placement, he became 
more discriminating. Aware as he 
was that there were strengths and 


weaknesses in any teacher's prepara- 
tion, and particularly in the prepara- 
tion of substitute teachers, he ascer- 
tained areas of specific strength in the 
professional background of those mak- 
ing up the auxiliary group. Thus, by 
making a more careful selection, he 
obtained teachers who were better pre- 
pared to teach in given grade levels. 

Housewives who live in the com- 
munity made up the staff of substi- 
tutes; the superintendent recruited 
them by such means as personal in- 
terviews, newspaper publicity, adver- 
tising school needs through casual con- 
versation, and encouraging the regular 
staff to enlist the help of friends who 
had had teaching experience. 


ORIENTATION MEETING 

In the initial interview with a pro- 
spective substitute teacher, he empha- 
sized such points as the standards that 
the school was attempting to establish, 
interpretated the district’s attempt to 
coordinate the work of classroom and 
of substitute teachers, mentioned the 
types of organizational aids that the 
school personnel had devised, and 
made it clear that the administration 
stood ready to assist in problems that 
might arise during the day. The super- 
intendent extended an invitation to 
attend a general meeting, the next step 
in the orientation program for sub- 
stitute teachers. 

Near the opening of the new school 
year, the superintendent confirmed by 
letter his invitation to all such appli- 
cants to attend the meeting. At the 
meeting, in addition to introductions, 
he provided an opportunity for prin- 
cipals to clarify basic similarities and 
differences in building routines. At 
this time, also, he discussed the effort 
that the school district was making to 
incorporate the auxiliary staff as an 
integral part of the teaching corps. 

Lack of recent training and experi- 
ence on the part of the substitute 
teacher was a problem that both the 
substitute and the administrator had 
to face. This was not the time to 
minimize its importance. 

Once the administrator revealed his 
understanding of their lack of readi- 
ness, most of the reserve staff members 
acknowledged a feeling of inadequacy 
because they had not been inside class- 
rooms for a considerable period of 
time. They said that they were not 
sure how teachers conducted their 
classes nowadays, that schools differed 
in procedures, and that even though 
teachers taught the same grade levels, 
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they set different standards. With this 
in mind, the San Carlos administrators 
organized an observation schedule that 
brought substitutes into the classrooms 
during school hours. 


OBSERVATION PERIOD 


The superintendent encouraged each 
person to specify the grade levels with 
which she believed she would be most 
secure and set up an observation sched- 
ule, tailormade to meet the needs of 
each individual. There was a graduated 
observation program that accommo- 
dated variations in the training and 
experiences of the group. 

Such an in-service observation pro- 
gram could not take the place of sev- 
eral years of college training, but it 
could enable the newcomer to become 
acquainted with fundamental building 
routines and class procedures. Its func- 
tion was to clarify organizational de- 
tails within the classroom itself, Dur- 
ing the period of observation, the 
substitute gained an understanding of 
class groupings, distribution and col- 
lection of supplies, storage of supplies, 
and technics the classroom teacher 
used to shift members of the class 
from one activity to another. She 
learned that the class routines coin- 
cided with building routines, and she 
informed herself about playground 
allocations and times, hall and 
lavatory timing. 

During this scheduled observation 
period, she likewise became familar 
the materials and 
procedures used in checking out pieces 
of equipment. She also received in- 
struction in the operating of such 
pieces of equipment as strip-film and 
motion picture projectors, the deline- 
ascope and radio-phonographs. 

In talking with staff members, ad- 
ministrators learned that classroom 
teachers, while welcoming the substi- 
tutes for observation, preferred that 
they not observe more than one or one 
and a half hours at a time. The obser- 
vation had to be scheduled to accom- 
modate the range of grade levels in 
which the substitute was most inter- 
ested. The administrator recommended 
that the observation schedule include 
the pupils’ arrival at school, play- 
ground routines, arrival in class, and 
class routines during the first part of 
the school day. As the substitute pro- 
gressed in her observation schedule, 
she included the remainder of the 
morning program, the noon hour, the 
early afternoon, the late afternoon, and 
dismissal routines. 


and 


with audio-visual 
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The observation program differed 
greatly in length of time and in thor- 
oughness according to the needs of the 
individual. In San Carlos the super- 
intendent encouraged each substitute 
to continue it until she felt herself 
ready to assume teaching responsi- 
bilities. At that time, she was to notify 
the person designated by the adminis- 
trator to be responsible for scheduling 
substitute teaching. 

The observation program provided 
excellent opportunity for the substitute 
to meet regularly employed persons 
and to see the interrelationships of 
their various functions. During her 
program of classroom observation, she 
met the school nurse, specialists, cus- 
todian and office personnel. 

Children during this period had a 


chance to become acquainted with the 
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persons who were to become guest 
teachers. With a little encouragement, 
they regarded them as persons who 
belonged. 

Perhaps as important as the devel- 
opment of competence in substitute 
teaching was the substitute’s realiza- 
tion that she must use extreme caution 
in expressing personal reactions and 
opinions about what she saw and heard 
while observing in the classrooms. The 
orientation program emphasized the 
need for tolerance for differences in 
teaching procedures and respect for 
the effort each individual was making. 

A handbook for substitutes was dis- 
tributed during the orientation pro- 
gram meeting. Prepared by adminis- 
trators, it included such information as 
building routines, child accounting 
procedures, yard duties, school assem- 
blies, lunch programs, accident reports, 
explanation of fire drill, bell signals 
and routines, bus loading, dismissal 
times, routines affecting the substitute 
teacher's school services, and other data 
pertinent to school responsibilities. It 
also included diagrammatic maps of in- 
dividual buildings and ground areas. 

The handbook became a valuable 
source of information to the substitute 
when she was observing within class- 


rooms. By referring to it as she at- 
tended different classes or schools, she 
gradually became familiar with its de- 
tails. Its definiteness later became re- 
assuring to her when she assumed her 
duties as a teacher. 

Once the reserve teaching staff was 
available, administrators made use of 
their services ‘for other school func- 
tions. For example, teachers occasion- 
ally met with parent education study 
groups to discuss with them details 
related to the modern school program. 
Parents found teachers well informed 
about teaching methods and valued 
their understanding of children. On 
such occasions as these, a substitute 
taught her class while the teacher was 
working with parents. This inclusion 
of the substitute as an auxiliary teacher 
broadens the area in which she can 
function. 

What were the values that grew 
out of these efforts? Increasingly, the 
children felt confidence in the ade- 
quacy of adults to handle a situation 
arising out of the unexpected; there 
was a stability and continuity in pupils’ 
educational experiences; they became 
emotionally and intellectually equal to 
unavoidable changes in classroom per- 
sonnel, procedures and routines. Be- 
cause they had helped plan for such 
contingencies, they felt that they 
shared in the responsibility. 


BOTH TEACHERS GAIN 


The classroom teacher benefited 
quite selfishly because she had _ less 
mopping up to do when she returned 
to school. But, more, she grew in her 
understanding of the total educational 
program. By having worked with her 
pupils in a common cause, she had 
helped them to develop a little in 
judgment, teamwork and _ individual 
and group responsibility. Furthermore, 
by having her routines and lessons 
clearly indicated, she had eased tension 
commonly experienced between pupils 
and substitutes. 

The substitute teacher knew that by 
doing more than holding the line, she 
had carried the program forward, that 
children had benefited by her being 
with them. 

And the administrator? He recog- 
nized the problem confronting the 
entire group and made others aware of 
it. He solicited help and used workable 
suggestions. He set up an organization 
that put into effect procedures agreed 
upon. In the process of participating 
in all of these, he contributed vitality 
and status to a unified course of action. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR 
AMERICA'S SCHOOLS 


A.A.S.A. Yearbook reviewed by 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS. Twenty-eighth yearbook 
of the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 1950. Pp. 497. $4. 


RECURRING refrain in the 1950 

Yearbook of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators is 
the need for cooperative effort as the 
means of improving America’s schools. 
Members of the yearbook commis- 
sion* were not content simply to 
preach the doctrine of cooperation; 
they practiced it through many ardu- 
ous and exciting hours of delibera- 
tion and discussion. 


WRITTEN BY REALISTS 

The commission members were not 
yes-men and yes-women or do-gooders 
who saw the problems of school pub- 
lic relations through rosy hued spec- 
tacles. They were persons who today 
are meeting real and stubborn prob- 
lems in a variety of situations. Among 
the members were included the su- 
perintendent of the largest school sys- 
tem in the United States, a state 
superintendent, a college professor, 
and a superintendent of schools in a 
small suburban community where fast 
trains stop on signal only. In spite of 
this great diversity in interest and ex- 
perience, the commission produced a 
yearbook with which all members 
were in essential agreement. 

The yearbook begins, as most year- 
books begin, with a statement of prin- 


*Mr. Misner, chairman; Arthur F. Corey, 
executive secretary, California State Teach- 
ers Association; James Winfred Edgar, su- 
perintendent, Austin, Tex.; Evan E. Evans, 
superintendent, Winfield, Kan.; Calvin 
Grieder, professor of school administration, 
University of Colorado; William Jansen, 
superintendent, New York City; James E. 
Pease, district superintendent, La Grange, 
lll.; W. W. Theisen, acting superintendent, 
Milwaukee; J. Burton Vasche, deputy state 
superintendent, and Pearl Wanamaker, state 
superintendent, Washington. 
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PAUL J. MISNER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Glencoe, Ill. 


ciples that are designed to serve as a 
guide and as criteria of evaluation in 
the development and operation of the 
public relations program. The princi- 
ples will not be essentially new to the 
veteran school administrator, but they 
are of fundamental importance if the 
public relations program is to avoid 
the dangers of mere expediency. 

If it is assumed that the public 
relations cannot be planned effectively 
in a vacuum, the generally recognized 
needs of the public schools are ana- 
lyzed in some detail, and suggestions 
are made for the translation of these 
needs into programs of action. 

In an attempt to place first things 
first, the need for a good school as a 
prerequisite of a good public relations 
program is underscored heavily. The 
role of the students themselves as pub- 
lic relations agents is recognized. Sug- 
gestions are developed to indicate 
when a school is good when judged by 
its public relations influence. 


TWO-WAY PROCESS 

The cooperative refrain is given 
particular emphasis as the yearbook 
deals with the need for cooperative 
planning that involves not only the 
entire personnel of the school system 
but also the entire community. The 
public relations activity is interpreted 
as a twO-way process in which the 
citizens of the community have ample 
Opportunity to say what they think as 
well as to know what the professional 
thinks. 

The board of education is recog- 
nized as an agency of major im- 
portance in the public relations pro- 
gram, and some rather concrete sug- 
gestions are made concerning ways in 
which school board members can 
function more effectively. Naturally, 
the superintendent of schools is given 
some special attention. He is cast in 
the rdle of educational statesman 
rather than the role of politician. 





While the part designed for this im- 
portant individual may seem a bit 
overwhelming for timid souls, it will 
certainly challenge the more stout 
hearted members of the profession. 

No one is left out of the cast as 
the script unfolds. The yearbook in- 
cludes clerks, secretaries, custodians, 
cafeteria workers, doctors, nurses and 
dentists in the drama. The lines for 
each individual have been carefully 
written, and the cues for their entrance 
have been clearly indicated. 

The role of professional organiza- 
tions is considered at some length. 
The possible complications that can 
conceivably arise in the activities of 
professional groups are faced, and ac- 
cent is placed upon the importance of 
keeping the relationships on a profes- 
sional basis. 

The yearbook includes a chapter 
that deals with the relatively unex- 
plored field of evaluation and provides 
varied suggestions of technics and pro- 
cedures that may be employed to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the public 
relations program. A chapter that 
should be extremely helpful to school 
administrators is the one that deals 
with technics and mediums of com- 
munication. The chapter includes ev- 
erything from how to prepare a speech 
to the development of a school broad- 
cast program. 


REFLECTS GOODRICH PHILOSOPHY 


The members of the commission 
have high hopes that the 1950 year- 
book will be helpful to their col- 
leagues. Also they think it will have 
considerable value for use in classes in 
school administration that are con- 
cerned with the increasingly impor- 
tant problem of public relations. The 
book deals essentially with purposes, 
principles, values and relationships. 
At the end of each chapter carefully 
selected bibliographies have been in- 
cluded. While the volume cannot be 
considered a handbook of practice, it 
does contain enough descriptions of 
practices to illustrate the point of 
view from which the book has been 
developed. 

Now that the drudgery of produc- 
ing the yearbook is over, we con- 
fess we enjoyed the experience. The 
one unhappy incident occurred in the 
untimely death of the original chair- 
man, Lowell P. Goodrich. Mr. Good- 
rich was responsible for the original 
planning of the yearbook, and the 
vision of his leadership is reflected 
throughout the entire volume. 
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You can't intelligently criticize 
1950 cars—or schools—by talking 
about the defects of 1910 models. 


Some schools have been teach- 
ing dressmaking for 40 years. 


6 upon a time Ben Scribe sat 
down at his trusty typewriter to 
do a piece about the automobile. He 
wrote entertainingly enough about the 
lights that often failed; about numer- 
ous flat tires that had to be pulled, 
patched and pumped; about the arm he 
broke when he tried to crank the balky 
critter. 

But Ben made a mistake! He had 
not driven a car, or even examined one, 
since 1910. So he wrote about the only 
model with which he was acquainted, 
and he wrote in the present tense. 
Therefore he incurred the wrath of 
the manufacturers of 1950 models and 
their dealers. 

One day Ben decided to write about 
the American high school. What differ- 
ence if the only high school he knew 
about the one he attended 40 
years ago! What if there are such 
gadgets as demountable rims, self start- 
ers, and fluid drives in the high school 


was 
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world? What if some of the newer 
educational models provide optional 
equipment? The automobile dealers 
made him eat crow, but nobody on the 
educational scene would have the 
gumption to pin his ears back. 
When the layman's urge to write a 
piece about the high school can no 
longer be resisted, then it is time for 
the embryo author to go back to 
school. It will be something less than 
satisfactory for him just to rely on his 
memories of the school he attended 
40 years ago. If he goes back to school 
and finds himself in a 1910 model— 
there still are some—he may legiti- 
mately be as critical as he likes about 
that school. But he must not assume 
that all schools are equally ancient. 
If Ben finds a school that still re- 
quires Latin and algebra, he must not 
conclude that all schools have similar 
requirements. In most large school 
systems he could not find a single high 
school that requires Latin; he would 
be hard pressed to discover one that 
requires any language at all. He could 
hardly find a large high school that 
requires all of its students to take 
algebra or geometry. A technical high 


What's the matter with our 


HIGH SCHOOL CRITICS? 


E. E. BUTTERFIELD 


First Assistant Superintendent 
Cleveland 


- that sets the pattern. 


















school might have such a requirement. 
Even so, the courses in these subjects 
are likely to be so modified as hardly 
to resemble their 1910 ancestors. 

Of course, some students are advised 
to take Latin and algebra. Advisers 
would be singularly remiss if a college 
bound student failed to meet college 
entrance requirements. Latin is a bread- 
and-butter subject to a girl if she 
cannot enter the nursing school of her 
choice without it. Algebra is a strictly 
vocational subject to a boy who wants 
to go to an engineering school. But it 
is the college, not the high school, 






























Parents sometimes make hash out 
of advisers’ suggestions. Public schools 
operate in a democratic society; they 
cannot flourish in any other medium. 
So an adviser may not put a finger on 
the butcher’s son and deny him any 
heights he can scale. Unfortunately, 
ambition and ability are frequently in- 
compatible. Despite the best efforts of 
advisers, parents sometimes insist on 
enrolling their children in courses in 
which they have about as much chance 
as the proverbial snowball. If they 
fail, the teachers are bums; if they 
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drop out of school, the curriculum is 
at fault. 

In the early spring of 1942 Bill 
Gates’ father suddenly decided to send 
Bill to Annapolis. That looked like a 
comparatvely safe haven in an impend- 
ing storm. So the principal was di- 
rected to get Bill’s neck washed and 
his shoes shined for the navy. Now 
Bill was 18. Transpose the digits and 
you have his 1.Q. He was in the last 
half of his senior year. 

Contrary to Ben Scribe’s expectation, 
he had reached that exalted station 
without having been subjected to the 
searing influence of algebra, geometry 
or physics. You see, his education had 
been after the much (later) advertised 


Life Adjustment pattern. So Bill 
couldn’t qualify for Annapolis. What 
ho! Let the ax fall. The same fancied 
influence that could get Bill an ap- 
pointment to Annapolis would now be 
used to fire the incompetent principal. 

In the December 31 issue of Satur- 
day Evening Post, a writer draws a 
plaintive picture of the butcher’s son 
asking his teacher why he should take 
algebra. She answers feebly that she 
guesses it’s required. She could have 
come up with a better answer than 
that. Joe doesn’t want to be a butcher; 
he wants to be a truck driver. For 
that he needs algebra? Let him achieve 
his ambition. Now, if Joe is only one- 
half, and his truck only three-fourths, 


Cadet Teachers Ciub Pays Off 


GODFREY T. NORMAN 


Superintendent of Schools 
Reed City, Mich. 


HE cadet teacher plan encourages 
gifted students to consider teaching 
as a career. Several schools in Mich- 
igan, and other states as well, have 
the plan in effect. Our school organ- 
ized its Cadet Teachers Club in 1948. 


The faculty and administration be- 
lieved that the senior class had several 
members who would make good 
teachers. It was their opinion that 
these seniors should be given an oppor- 
tunity for some exploratory experience 
in teaching. The principal invited sev- 
eral students to meet with him to 
discuss a plan for organizing a cadet 
group. The candidates were selected 
on the basis of scholastic standing, 
personality, character, physical appear- 
ance, and their desire to further their 
education. As a result of this meeting, 
the Cadet Teachers Club was formed 
with nine members, seven girls and 
two boys. 

The club had several orientation 
meetings in which the following pur- 
poses were defined to the group: 

To arouse interest in the field of 
teaching with emphasis placed on ele- 
mentary teaching. 

To give each member in the club 
an opportunity to observe what are 
considered good technics in teaching. 

To allow each member ample oppor- 
tunity to work with children under 
normal classroom conditions. 

To allow each member to observe 
at different elementary levels in order 
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to help him select the level at which 
he would enjoy teaching. 

To give each member additional ex- 
perience that would assist him in se- 
lecting a Career. 

The main objective of the cadet 
teachers was to observe, not to partici- 
pate. However, in a number of in- 
stances they were given opportunities 
of gaining valuable experience by read- 
ing stories to a group of children, 
assisting the teacher with special pro- 
grams during the semester, lending 
assistance in group games and play- 
ground activities, and helping kinder- 
garten and primary children with their 
coats, snow suits, and galoshes. 

The cadet teacher spent one hour a 
day in an assigned room in the grade 
school. After each student had an 
opportunity to observe at one grade 
level for a certain time, he was changed 
to another until he reached a grade 
level that he thoroughly enjoyed. 

From the point of view of the stu- 
dents who participated in the program, 
it was a most worth-while experience. 
Of the nine members who were active 
in the club, eight now are enrolled in 
teacher training institutions. Much 
credit is due the grade teachers who 
worked conscientiously with the stu- 
dents and willingly delegated authority 
and responsibility to them. 

I feel that the first year’s experi- 
ment in Reed City with the cadet 
teaching plan did pay off. 





loaded and if he drives down hill eight 
times as fast as uphill, how long will 
it take him to complete a six-hour run? 
If Joe can get an algebraic equation 
out of that, he is too d smart to 
be a truck driver. 

The Post writer discovered, with 
seeming amazement, that a high school 
in Massachusetts has dressmaking 
classes. Bless her little heart! If she 
could only get around more, she 
wouldn't be so starry eyed. High 
schools have been teaching dressmak- 
ing for years—as many as 40 in some 
instances. 

We have just made a count of course 
enrollments in a dozen high schools 
enrolling 800 to 2200 students. There 
are three times as many girls taking 
dressmaking as there are girls taking 
Latin. There are four times as many 
girls in home economics courses as in 
algebra classes. The number of girls 
learning to drive automobiles (driver 
education) is just 14 times as great 
as the number of girls taking solid 
geometry. 

The Post author concedes that here 
and there a high school may have been 
streamlined a bit since 1910. But she 
implies that the great majority of stu- 
dents still ride in the ancient models. 
If a bicycle built for one and a motor 
coach built for 50 happen to pass 
simultaneously, it is a bit stupid to 
conclude that half the population trav- 
els by bicycle. 

High schools vary in size from 25 
or fewer students to 5000 and more. 
About 40 per cent of our high schools 
have fewer than 100 students. Small 
schools must of necessity have limited 
offerings. The curriculum is likely to 
be dictated by the social prestige of 
traditional subjects. But a large school 
can, and usually does, have so wide a 
range of offerings that a thousand stu- 
dents may be graduated from it with- 
out any two having had the identical 
pattern of subjects. 

In one state we can count 59 high 
schools that have a total combined en- 
rollment of more than 2500 students— 
slightly more than 40 per school. The 
Post author’s happy high school has 
2500. This makes a total of 60 schools. 
Suppose the 59 are all 1910 models 
(of course they are not) and only the 
Post model is streamlined. Then we 
have not one-sixtieth but one-half of 
the students riding in 1950 models. 

The moral of this tale is that a lot 
of 1950 high schools resemble their 
1910 cousins about as much as a black 
bass resembles a sea cow. 
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WHEN THE NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
TAKES OVER 


NEW superintendent of schools 

on assuming his duties has three 
major responsibilities: (1) to perform 
the administrative duties necessary to 
keep the schools operating efficiently, 
(2) to familiarize himself with the 
administrative practices of the school 
system and to get acquainted with the 
personnel, and (3) to make a 
thorough study of the needs of the 
system with a view to making recom- 
mendations affecting administrative 
procedures and educational policies. 

Although the third responsibility, 
the development of educational and 
administrative policies, is the chief 
duty of a new superintendent he can- 
not achieve this goal without perform- 
ing successfully the first two. 

Keep the ball rolling. When the 
new superintendent takes over he may 
encounter administrative practices and 
organization that do not fit into his 
pattern of thinking. These may be 
long established customs or may be 
the result of circumstances and condi- 
tions that are purely local. Traditional 
practices that seem illogical to a new- 
comer may have been established orig- 
inally for sound reasons. On such mat- 
ters it is well for the new superintend- 
ent to withhold judgment until he 
learns to know the school and com- 
munity. 


CONDITIONS VARY 

In a medium sized school system the 
superintendent may find teachers com- 
ing to his office for his decision on 
matters that he thinks should be settled 
by responsible principals. At the same 
time principals may make decisions 
that ought to be made by the superin- 
tendent or at least should be called to 
the attention of the superintendent. 

Details about which the board of 
education decides vary in different 
communities. Conditions bringing 
about variations in practice are numer- 
ous. Some practices are justifiable, 
some are explainable, but others seem 
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to be without foundation. To decide 
where to proceed immediately on what 
he considers good principles of school 
administration and where to tread 
lightly and bide his time requires the 
utmost in tact and judgment on the 
part of the new superintendent. 

During at least the first year in his 
new position, the superintendent will 
find it to his advantage to administer 
the school in accordance with the pre- 
vailing pattern, but there are exceptions 
about which the new superintendent 
must take action directly and posi- 
tively. I encountered a rigid high 
school course of study that required 
students transferring from other high 
schools in their junior or senior years 
to take required ninth grade courses 
they had not taken previously. One 
senior enrolled in 12th grade physics 
had been required to take at the same 
time ninth grade general science to 
make up a deficiency. I did not hesi- 
tate to overrule this practice. 

I also recall that a school board 
member with many years of experi- 
ence on the board advised me to 
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handle certain details promptly and 
decisively to establish administrative 
practices which he rightly considered 
belonged to the superintendent of 
schools. I followed his advice and 
found it to be good. 

On the other hand, some educational 
and administrative practices that the 
new superintendent might question 
may actually be grounded on sound 
local policy. In most cases, changes 
should be discussed frankly with those 
concerned and altered only by mutual 


agreement. Occasionally, the new 
superintendent may have to take the 
situation in hand and make a deci- 
sion, or he may find the only good 
procedure is to bide his time to effect 
a change. 

Get acquainted. While the new 
superintendent must keep the ball 
rolling, at the same time he must get 
acquainted with his associates. In a 
medium sized system that means every- 
one on the staff, from part-time cus- 
todian to principals. In larger sys- 
tems the solution lies in gaining the 
confidence of well chosen key people 
whose judgment and sincerity can be 
relied upon. Through this compara- 
tively small number he can gradually 
make the acquaintance of an increas- 
ing number of his associates. 


NEVER “TOO BUSY” 

In addition to this consciously 
planned method, the superintendent's 
door must be open to the greatest ex- 
tent possible to all of his associates. 
The superintendent in the small or 
medium sized system who attempts to 
limit his conferences with associates 
to appointments may find himself with 
few appointments. 

When a teacher says to the super- 
intendent, “I know you are a very busy 
man, but could I see you for a few 
minutes?” it would be well for him 
to indulge in a little self-examination. 
The “busy man” remark may come 
from a conscientious and timid soul, 
or it may come from a critical ob- 
server with his tongue in his cheek. 

There are many reasons and excuses 
for school employes’ desiring to talk 
with the new superintendent. They 
may be classified as urgent, sincere and 
trivial, or they may be cynically named. 
These conferences, whatever the rea- 
son or excuse, offer challenging oppor- 
tunities for the new superintendent to 
learn much about his colleagues and 
the needs of his new school system. A 
chance (or perhaps not so chance) 
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remark may be the key to his acquir- 
ing essential information or to the 
solution of a problem. The greatest 
good of all, however, is just that of 
getting acquainted through friendly 
conversation. 


FRIENDLY APPROACH 

Visiting classes and talking with the 
maintenance men, bus drivers, and 
other associates are important. The 
friendly and informal approach is the 
key to establishing rapport in these 
situations. Before visiting Classes it 
is well for the new superintendent to 
explain at his opening teachers’ meet- 
ing that his purpose in making visits 
to classes is to get acquainted first- 
hand with the educational program 
of the school. One helpful procedure 
is to follow each class visit with a con- 
ference at which the teacher's work, 
in that particular period and in gen- 
eral, is discussed. 

What's going on and what about it? 
The third responsibility of the new 
superintendent is to learn what is be- 
ing done in his school system and to 
evaluate it. There are many ways by 
which the new superintendent can 
acquaint himself with the details of 
his school system. A number of sug- 
gestions made in the foregoing para- 
graphs are applicable. Classroom visi- 
tations are important and _ furnish 
much firsthand information. This 
method requires too much time in 
larger school systems and at its best 
cannot be relied upon entirely. Formal 
and informal conferences with teach- 
ers, clerks, principals, maintenance 
men, and other associates are im- 
portant. If the school system has a 


competent business manager, respon- 
sible to the superintendent of schools, 
his knowledge and suggestions can be 
invaluable to the new administrator. 

Surveys. There are valid reasons for 
making a survey when a new superin- 
tendent takes over. It enables him 
to obtain accurate and unbiased in- 
formation quickly at the time he most 
needs it. The entire school staff should 
participate in a survey to the greatest 
extent possible and will if an outside 
surveyor works with it. The super- 
intendent also can set up a self-survey 











by the teachers and other employes, or 
the two methods can be combined. I 
found very fruitful a self-survey car- 
ried on throughout the year. It cul- 
minated in a short survey conducted 
by a competent surveyor working 
with the staff. 

Any school system, regardless of 
how effective the leadership has been 
or how well the educational program 
is planned, can be improved by means 
of a survey. 

The self-survey should include those 
areas in which there is evidence of 
need for study. Examples in the ele- 
mentary school are: (1) the age of 
entrance into the kindergarten and 
the extent of “readiness” education; 
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(2) a program for immature children 
who have had one year of kindergarten 
experience; (3) ability grouping and 
normal grouping; (4) departmental 
organization and the self-contained 
class unit, and (5) evaluation of the 
supplementary reading program. 

Committees organized to evaluate 
the local practice. will find it worth 
while to investigate the practices in 
other schools and to study the current 
literature in the various areas sug- 
gested. A self-survey and study of this 
type carried on throughout the year 
prepare the staff for participation in 
a short survey conducted by a pro-* 
fessional surveyor. 

A similar procedure may be fol- 
lowed in the secondary grades. One 
possible field for study might be the 
contribution of the various depart- 
ments to general education and to 
vocational or prevocational education. 
Such a study may reveal curriculum 
offerings that have outlived their use- 
fulness. Study of the practices in other 
schools, particularly the innovations 
such as the core curriculum, is always 
stimulating. 

After the new superintendent finds 
out what is going on, his next job is 
to do something about it. This re- 
quires judgment, tact and courage, the 
least of which is not the last men- 
tioned. 


ACT ON SURVEY 


After familiarizing the board of 
education with the general results of 
the survey, the superintendent may 
select for consideration those recom- 
mendations of the survey on which 
action is urgent and expedient. These 
recommendations should be thoroughly 
discussed with the board of education 
and its approval obtained. 

The next step is to obtain the co- 
operation of teachers, principals, par- 
ents and pupils. Current educational 
literature and recent books on school 
administration contain many valu- 
able suggestions for working with 
teachers, parents, pupils, board mem- 
bers, community leaders, and adminis- 
trators in changing and developing 
educational practices. 

When coming into a school system, 
the mew superintendent has the re- 
sponsibility first of acquainting himself 
with the policies and practices of the 
entire school system. Then he is in 
a position effectively to administer the 
program and at the same time to 
carry out plans for further improve- 
ment and development. 
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CORRUPT WORDS, PERILOUS TEACHING 


} IS perilous to allow the subtle 
process of deliberately corrupting 
words to go unchallenged. We can- 
not leave the problem to the experts 
on semantics. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously we are all engaged in the 
process of communication by symbols. 
We need to spend more time in groups 
discussing, defining and analyzing 
problems. We need to learn exactly 
what our neighbors, teachers and 
preachers really mean. 

Sticks and stones may break your 

bones 

And words may destroy the world. 

Individual experience has much in- 
fluence on the interpretation of words. 
Consider “democracy.” All of us de- 
fine it in the light of our personal 
experiences. We unconsciously manip- 
ulate our definition to fit our purpose. 
Psychologically, it is a fact that per- 
ception has much to do with what we 
see and hear. Our individual subtle 
discriminations always filter in. De- 
mocracy is used by one teacher to de- 
scribe the brotherhood of man; con- 
currently this teacher may forbid his 
children to play with Mexicans. By 
accident or design the word “democ- 
racy” has become malleable. If you 
use it, it is wise to give careful op- 
erational definition of exactly what 
you mean. 


GIVE VERBAL SUPPORT 


What happens to the meanings of 
words? Consider “subversive”; to a 
large portion of the American public, 
it has become synonymous with com- 
munism. By accident or design, the 
credit for this goes in part to the ra- 
dio, the press, and the movie indus- 
try. It goes to the investigating com- 
mittees. 

For this concept has been ham- 
mered at us so much that we repeat 
it unconsciously. This exemplifies the 
verbal support of an idea that the 
spokesman may or may not believe. 
Either way he is equally effective in 
spreading the concept. 
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Any educator can tell you that using 
the word “progressive” is likely to cre- 
ate havoc. Many educators in the 
United States no longer use the term 
“progressive education.” Why? Be- 
cause over a period of years, by ac- 
cident or design, these words have 
acquired certain crystallized meanings. 
An educator who uses the term soon 
acquires a label. Thinking people do 
not relish labels. 

Few great or creative things occur 
by accident. They require planning, 
but the word “planning” carries a 
stigma. If an economist refers to eco- 
nomic planning, he is labeled. Of 





course, he probably shies completely 
away from the word “collective,” de- 
pending upon whom he is addressing. 

It is a fact that various individual 
words, by accident or design, are 
closely related to certain conceptional 
designs in the minds of many people 
or groups of people. Through asso- 
Ciation, certain words and political and 
social movements have become sym- 
bolically synonymous. Some examples 
have been discussed; many more could 
be cited. 

The implication of “corrupting 
words” may have serious and far reach- 
ing consequences, especially if the 
meaning is being corrupted with de- 
sign. Consider, for example, the pres- 
ent attack on the word “welfare.” At 
this moment there is a bold and cal- 
culated attempt to corrupt its mean- 
ing and to attach a stigma to the word 
“welfare.” 

The deliberate attempt at discredit- 
ing the phrase “promote the general 


welfare” in the Constitution is noth- 
ing new, but the method of attack 
has hit a new low. Recently, a leading 
newspaper carried a cartoon showing 
a magnifying glass lying on the Con- 
stitution with the words “promote the 
general welfare” focused in the center 
as the only part readable. The impli- 
cation is obvious. You can hear it on 
the radio, see it in the press, and sense 
it in the market place. 

There is, at this moment, a vigorous 
attempt to build a conceptional design 
of a welfare state in the “mind’s eye” 
of the people and thereby to corrupt 
the meaning of the most important 
phrase in the Constitution of the 
United States: 

Furthermore, there appears to be a 
worldwide attempt to corrupt the word 
“secularism.” This movement is sinister 
and clever. It is so subtly designed 
that many of those giving it impetus 
do not recognize their own folly. It 
works something as follows: Several 
countries of the world have vigorous 
groups building up a synonymous 
meaning between the word “secular- 
ism” and the word “communism.” This 
concept is filtering into the United 
States. 


ATTACK SECULARISM 

Now we all know that one of the 
favorite pastimes of certain gentlemen 
of the cloth is to attack secularism, 
but generally it is their own personal 
version of secularism. However, the 
government and the public educational 
system of America are secular. Could 
it be that these gentlemen are inno- 
cently strengthening an attempt to dis- 
credit all secular institutions and asso- 
ciate them with something sinister? 

Many American institutions which 
claim “the teaching of high values” 
are in reality attacking and nullifying 
their own energies. Why? Because 
the psychology of social movement is 
often a series of paradoxes. Failure to 
discern this fact leads them to kill 
what they love most. 
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We meet the needs of all except the 


GIFTED CHILD 
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AS provision for the gifted kept 
pace with educational expansion? 
Yes, to some extent. 

Many prospective college students 
are challenged by the study of advanced 
science, higher mathematics, and some- 
times foreign languages. High school 
students often have a choice of stimu- 
lating electives, clubs, teams and honor 
societies. Some secondary schools pro- 
vide a variety of courses—college en- 
trance, pre-engineering technical, and 
honor classes. 

At the elementary level, special 
schools and special classes are made 
available to gifted children by a few 
school systems. Other communities 
honestly try to meet the needs of 
gifted boys and girls through enrich- 
ment in the regular classroom, by re- 
quiring them to study more or harder 
subjects or to meet higher standards, 
through acceleration, through club or 
hobby groups, and through similar 
activities. The success of these enter- 
prises, insofar as gifted children are 
concerned, varies from teacher to 
teacher. 


ARE PROVISIONS ADEQUATE? 

The purpose of this article is to 
consider whether existing provisions 
are sufficiently widespread and realistic 
to meet effectively the unusual needs 
of intellectually gifted children. 

Gifted children can master the pre- 
scribed curriculum in half time or less 
with top marks. Their free time must 
be occupied productively to prevent 
disinterest and boredom, which may 
lead to indolence or misbehavior. 

Gifted children think differently 
from average children and often about 
different things. Potentially, they pos- 
sess initiative, independence, resource- 
fulness, originality and creativeness to 
a greater extent than other boys and 
girls of the same age. For this reason 
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they need freedom, encouragement and 
Opportunity in the classroom to de- 
velop these desirable characteristics 
through research, experimentation, in- 
vention and creative expression. 

Gifted children often reason and 
generalize at an adult level. Their 
curiosity and comprehension function 
so far beyond the understanding of 
their classmates as sometimes to make 
them incompatible with other children. 
In order to learn to get along with 
people, they need the give and take of 
cooperation and competition with con- 
temporaries of similar intellect as well 
as the opportunity for varied experi- 
ences with average boys and girls. 

Finally, because of characteristics 
concomitant with high intellectual abil- 
ity, which make gifted children more 
alert, more active, quicker-on-the-trig- 
ger sometimes to the point of seeming 
impertinence, more Curious, more eager 
to discover things for themselves, to 
experiment, to invent, and to create, 
they need guidance and direction by an 
understanding and sympathetic teacher. 
He must himself be intellectually 
gifted, with a cultural background, in- 
terests and broad knowledge that can 
inspire such children to develop their 
potentialities fully. 

Do existing provisions in most 
schools keep gifted children effectively 
busy and encourage originality and cre- 
ativeness of a high order? Do they 
provide the stimulation of challenging 
activities and interchange of ideas with 
other pupils equally capable, as well 
as with average contemporaries? Do 
they supply the competent leadership 
of teachers who are understanding and 
sympathetic toward gifted children? 

Does the busy teacher of 30 or 40 
pupils in the typical classroom, no 
matter how competent, conscientious 
and sincere, have time to educate gifted 
children adequately? Many of these 





children rank as far above the average 
as institutionalized children rank below 
it. Possibly special qualities, attitudes, 
understanding, experience and educa- 
tion are prerequisite in their teachers 
and a special curriculum and _ school 
environment are imperative for them 
as learners. 

Permanent legislation directed 
toward improving education for the 
gifted has not been enacted in.a single 
state although many of the states pro- 
vide, by law, for other types of excep- 
tional children. Only one state, at 
present, even contemplates such spe- 
cific legislation. Through bulletins or 
conferences, a few state offices do call 
occas‘onal attention to needs of these 
children. Others direct that adequate 
provision be made for gifted children 
by individual schools and then assume 
that this is being done in a majority 
of instances. 

State offices of education reported 
fewer than 40 school systems in the 
48 states offering specific provisions 
that remotely suggest an active recog- 
nition by school personnel that such 
children are truly exceptional. Yet, an 
estimated 600,000 to 1,000,000 gifted 
boys and girls are enrolled in public 
schools in the United States today. Is 
each state waiting for the other 47 to 
act first? 

Educators have reported on and 
philosophized about appropriate meth- 
ods of providing adequately for the 
education of intellectually gifted chil- 
dren for more than a quarter of a 
century. 


CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION LACKING 


However, constructive action in 
most school systems is lacking. More 
serious still, the issue is in danger of 
being submerged or ignored because 
of constantly shifting educational 
trends. Continued neglect of this prob- 
lem might lead to serious consequences 
in a world in which few nations do 
less for the most capable among their 
youth. Is our attention to be confined 
chiefly to the average or mediocre? 
Remember, many ruthless demagogues 
and dictators once were intellectually 
gifted children. 

Experience in the education of gifted 
children is sufficient to warrant further 
study and experimentation. In future 
thinking and planning, let the intel- 
lectually gifted child be included spe- 
cifically among all the children. Let us 
keep in mind how best to serve not 
only the individual child but also the 
society he ultimately will influence for 
better, for worse, or not at all. 
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Clerestory lighting in typical square classroom 
for primary grades. (Description on Pp. 61-63.) 
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PORTFOLIO ON SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 





The purpose of this portfolio: 


A CHANGE IN EMPHASIS 


F WE really understood how vital- 

ly the child’s learning is influ- 
enced by his physical surroundings, 
we would give priority to improving 
the school plant. Curriculums change; 
the laws of growth and learning re- 
main constant. Ten, 20 and 50 years 
from now methods and materials of 
instruction will be different, but the 
environmental factors of schoolhouses 
now under construction will affect the 
well-being of children for many gen- 
erations. 

These obvious truths demand a 
change in emphasis—with more at- 
tention to the natural processes of 
child growth. So believes Dr. Darell 
B. Harmon of Austin, Tex., whose 
theories are stated and illustrated in 
this portfolio. 

What are these principles? How 
are they applied to schoolhouse con- 
struction? How are they evaluated by 
outstanding school architects? These 
are questions this portfolio seeks to 
answer. The NATION'S SCHOOLS pre- 
sented Dr. Harmon’s earlier experi- 
mentation in a portfolio on “Lighting, 
Color and Furnishings.’* 


ANSWERS TO CRITICISM 

Any research that is really signifi- 
cant evolves from hunches and _hy- 
potheses, just as much as from labori- 
ous accumulation of facts through 
experimentation. Dr. Harmon's theo- 
ries as to the nature of growth and 
the elements of learning and some 
of his earlier statements concerning 
the tragic effects of schoolroom en- 
vironment evoked both controversy 
and criticism. His studies showing 
the ultimate effect of bad lighting and 
poor posture upon the learning 
achievements and the total behavior 
of the child were vigorously assailed. 
Sometimes such opposition followed 
the political pattern of questioning 
his motives and methods. 

For either of these Dr. Harmon 
asks no words of defense. He be- 

*Classroom Lighting. The Nation's 
Schools 39:35 (May) 1947. 
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lieves there is sufficient evidence in 
the hundreds of new and remodeled 
schoolrooms throughout the nation 
where his principles of the ccordi- 
nated classroom have been put into 
practice. His witnesses are the school 
administrators, architects and con- 
sultants who are continuously develop- 
ing new and wider applications of 
his theories for school design. 


WORKS WITH INDUSTRY 


Dr. Harmon did more than merely 
question some of the assumed truths 
of schoolhouse planning; he set out 
to prove that there are better ways. 
To apply his classroom research, he 
went directly to industry. A fund was 
established by six manufacturers of 
schoolhouse equipment and materials, 
enabling Dr. Harmon to conduct in- 
dependent studies and at the same 
time utilize the facilities of the re- 
spective industries for experimenta- 
tion and testing. In numerous in- 
stances, the final proof of his research 
is a finished product. Some of these 
industries retain him as a technical con- 
sultant for a limited amount of serv- 
ice each year but with no relationship 
to sales promotion. He considers that 
his findings are in the public domain. 

Cooperating organizations and in- 
stitutions, assisting both in research 
and in professional training, now span 
several professions and fields of in- 
terest. The Wisconsin Optometric 
Association is financing a long-time 
study of the effect of visual environ- 
ment, both conventional and coordi- 
nated, on the child in the classroom. 
The experiment, under way for two 
years at State Teachers College at 
Oshkosh, recently was extended for 
two more years. A similar study is 
being conducted in South Carolina, 
where the school plant division of the 
state department of education is 
collaborating with four school systems 
and local groups of vision specialists. 
The University of South Carolina also 
has an experimental center. 

In Minnesota, the St. Paul school 





system has set up a permanent demon- 
stration of the coordinated classroom. 
The University of Minnesota and 15 
professional organizations are partici- 
pating in the evaluation. 

In Massachusetts, the New England 
School Development Council and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
recently sponsored an institute on the 
coordinated classroom. Extensive dem- 
onstration of principles is being con- 
ducted in the near-by public schools. 

Another cooperating institution is 
the department of experimental psy- 
chology at Ohio State University, 
where a year-long project has checked 
the visual effect of color and color 
temperature in producing optical dis- 
tortion or spatial displacement. Other 
study or demonstration centers have 
been established at Mississippi South- 
ern College; Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg; in two 
colleges of education in Oregon, and 
at the University of Pittsburgh. In 
Indiana, demonstration centers have 
been set up by the West Lafayette pub- 
lic schools, working with Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Harmon thinks of his work as 
being principally a synthesis—a pull- 
ing together of pertinent data from 
various fields of science, and further 
demonstration or expansion of these 
truths, from which he is evolving a 
constantly expanding pattern of re- 
lationships. His work in Austin brought 
together all the partial experiments he 
had conducted in 60 other school sys- 
tems in Texas. 


DUST OFF THE DICTIONARY 
Dr. Harmon's statement of prin- 
ciples (Pp. 49-52) is not intended for 
casual reading. In his desire to at- 
tain accuracy of meaning, he employs 
terms more commonly used in other 
fields (pediatrics, ophthalmology, 
optometrics, school architecture, and 
illuminating engineering). The sin- 
cere reader will do himself no harm 
if he adds these exacting words to 
his own vocabulary, even if he finds 
it necessary to blow the dust off the 
dictionary. If the going gets too 
tough, he might study the examples 
and interpretations in this portfolio 
and then return to the generalizations. 
After observing the fundamental ef- 
fect of these principles upon archi- 
tectural design and the utilization of 
materials, the reader will have a wider 
insight into their implication for the 
total educational process. 
—ARTHUR H. RICE 
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PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY 


F WE accept the concept, as most 

educators do, that the child oper- 
ates as a totality—that organically he 
strives to grow, develop and function 
as an integrated whole inseparable 
from the environment in which he 
finds himself—then we must recognize 
there are, in effect, two teachers in 
every Classroom. 

One is the human teacher who plans 
and implements the child’s educational 
experiences. Present also is a combina- 
tion of physical forces and forms that 
sets into action the child’s basic bio- 
logical behaviors from which he de- 
rives social and personal learnings out 
of those educational experiences. Each 
of these teachers is of equal impor- 
tance to the child’s development. 


ADJUSTS TO ENVIRONMENT 


Our unit, 
as a physical organism shares with all 
other organisms the fundamental need 
of coming to terms with his physical 
surround in His 
unique Capacities as a human being 
make it possible for him to derive 
new experience from past experiences; 
to project experience into the future 
through thought and imagination in 
planning later actions; to manipulate 
symbols experientially, and to com- 
municate through symbols. 

Nevertheless, whatever these unique 
Capacities may promise for his social 


multi-faceted the child, 


order to. survive. 


and psychological efficiency, biologi- 
cally they merely facilitate, through 
experience, the child’s basic functions 
of coming to terms with physical forces 
and things. They do not excuse him 
from meeting these fundamental sur- 
vival needs, nor do they provide substi- 
tute ways for meeting them outside the 
physiological mechanisms inherent in 
his physical structure. 

For wholesome and optimum devel- 
opment, the satisfaction of organic 
needs must precede or be inherent both 
in the continuing processes of accul- 
turation and in each of the immediate 
processes concerned with meeting so- 
cial and psychological demand. 
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of the coordinated classroom 


In each learning task the child must 
first be free to find balances with grav- 
ity through minimum effort before 
he can learn his orientation with, and 
the localization of, that task. Through 
time, he also must find continuing sat- 
isfying ways of meeting gravitational 
demands before he can finally achieve 
optimum orientation in his natural and 
social worlds, and locate in those 
worlds meaningful forms and things. 

Before he can define an environment 
filled with useful experiences and 
forms, the child must adjust biologi- 
cally, again with least effort, to each 
of the immediate forces in his sur- 
round. These forces are represented in 
the distribution patterns of light, 
sound and similar energies. His dy- 
namic physical adjustments to physical 
forces are the foundation actions by 
which the child learns to “see” and 
“hear” in a psychological and _ social 
sense. The successful and efficient 
achievements of these adjustments are 
inseparable parts of the child’s mas- 
tery of the symbols of experience rep- 
resented by spoken and printed words. 

The child must find satisfactory 
physical relationships between the bod- 
ily demands of stimulating forces in 
his external physical world and his 
visceral requirements at any time, be- 
fore he can derive acceptable attitudes 


DARELL BOYD HARMON 


Austin, Tex. 


and values from his educational ex- 
periences. It is from the nature of the 
biological stresses set up in him by 
constantly changing external-internal 
demands on the child’s limited physio- 
logical resources that the organic child 
evaluates whether overt actions are bio- 
logically worth while. To operate with- 
in its resources the organism must 
constantly equate the demands for en- 
ergy and mechanisms for bodily per- 
formances toward its external world 
and the needs for visceral function to 
maintain biological integrity. These 
demands and needs are often in conflict 
in a social or artificial world. These 
continuing external-internal adjust- 
ments and biological evaluations are 
the behaviors basic to building the 
child’s attitudes toward experiences 
within his learned worlds. 

The both moment-to-moment 
continuing physical adjustments are 
made to the shifting gradients of physi- 
cal forces, represented by the distribu- 
tions of light, sound, temperature, re- 
quired movements, physical restraints, 
and the like, existing in any surround. 
Together with the behavior changes 
represented in the constantly altering 
physiological gradients of all aspects 
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of internal metabolic processes, these 
adjustments are the major part of what 
is meant when we state in educational 
psychology that learning is derived 
from basic biological behaviors. These 
behaviors are capable of direction into 
socially and personally acceptable per- 
formances provided we do not defeat 
the satisfaction of the essential bio- 
logical needs inherent in them. 


TWO ESSENTIAL NEEDS 

These essential needs are the com- 
pletion or maintenance of physical ad- 
justments to surrounding — physical 
forces or limits with least effort while 
the educational task is being per- 
formed. All biological function moves 
toward maintaining a steady state. 
Optimum growth and positive develop- 
ment are the products of simultane- 
ously maintaining these various ad- 
justments to physical forces and 
continuing the physiological perform- 
ances of educational tasks, and doing 
both efficiently. This means that their 
combined demands for both the physi- 
ological mechanisms of performance— 
eyes, hands, trunk, muscles, nerves, 
supporting bones—and the energies of 
operation must be well within the 
child’s free resources of each at any 
time. The biological processes of com- 
ing to terms with the physical factors 
of the surround and the processes of 
acquiring cultural skills must each re- 
inforce the other, without either en- 
croaching on the other's organic needs. 

In simple English, all of this means 
that the school plant and its physical 
classrooms are not merely shelters or 
enclosures. They are the prime pro- 
ducers of the actions that we modify 
to produce essential learnings. 

Classrooms and schools have far too 
long been planned in terms of the 
social ends sought rather than in terms 
of the processes entering into attaining 
those ends. When physical factors such 
as light have been taken into account 
in planning, only those aspects of light 
of apparent immediate visual relation- 
ship to the eye-mechanics of resolving 
the visual task have been considered, 
rather than all the lighting factors re- 
lated to the visual processes which 
make the successful performance of 
the school task possible. Similar ap- 
proaches have been made to sound and 
temperature control, ventilation, equip- 
ment design, and the like. 

Classroom design has been largely 
as if learning automatically resulted 
trom exposure to social symbols and 
forms, with the child shutting off his 
adjustments to forces and forms not 
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entering immediately into the outline 
of experiences prescribed by the 
course of study. Education’s catch- 
phrase, “the child learns through ac- 
tivity,” seems to have been considered 
merely as describing the most readily 
determined overt motions demanded 
by instructional materials. All other 
classroom behaviors have apparently 
been attributed to problems of “ca- 
pacity,” “aptitude,” “discipline” or even 
“delinquency.” 

The mechanisms for making bio- 
logical adjustments to physical forces 
in a surround are not promiscuous and 
unpredictable in their operation, nor 
are those of the child volumetrically 
or chronologically scaled-down versions 
of those of the mature, acculturated 
and conditioned adult. 


GROWTH IS PREDICTABLE 
Researchers and thinkers in the field 
of child development, from Dewey to 
Olson and Gesell, have shown us that 
the processes of growth and develop- 
ment are orderly and predictable. They 
and workers in physiology such as 
Pavlov have shown us, in addition, that 
the processes of growth provide the 
child with combinations of mech- 
anisms at various steps in his devel- 
opmental sequence which make for 
certain kinds of generalized behavior 
toward physical factors in a surround. 
These generalized behaviors operate 
whenever physical factors that set them 
into action exist as adequate stimuli 
in a surround or, whenever  in- 
ternal need (such as visceral stress or 
hunger) sets the organism into action 
to seek those factors. These definable 
generalized behaviors can be both re- 
fined and directed toward specific 
forms and goals, provided their new 
specific operation and direction still 
satisfy biological need (which merely 
means, that they still satisfy biome- 
chanical and biochemical functions and 
limits inherent in the physiological 
systems producing those behaviors). 


MANY METICULOUS DATA 
Anatomical and physiological work- 
ers over many years have been giving 
us meticulous descriptions of the struc- 
ture and immediate physical operation 
of various limited parts of the body 
(such works ranging from Hemholtz 
to Duke-Elder on the structure and 
operation of the eye) until we now 
have detailed descriptions of virtually 
every part of the human body, includ- 
ing the limits of physical function of 
those parts. In turn, researchers in 
experimental psychology and psycho- 





physics, such as Lashley, Halstead, Ren- 
shaw, Nafe and a multitude of others, 
have been showing how the operations 
of these various parts are converted 
into higher functions. They also have 
been defining the limits of both these 
operations and functions. 

Innumerable psychologists, sociolo- 
gists and philosophers have laid before 
us the ranges of personal and social 
behavior and the limits and goals of 
group living, and educationists have 
interpreted these into programs of de- 
sired experiences and training. Why 
then, with all this mounting informa- 
tion, have school plant design and the 
processes of learning and development 
remained so far apart in the face of 
various enumerations of pathologies 
and difficulties in school children which 
can be statistically attributed to factors 
in the school plant? Two answers may 
indicate the reasons. 

The first of these is probably that 
we have lacked efficient ways of in- 
tegrating into educative processes and 
planning the findings of other fields 
concerned with children and with hu- 
man development and function. The 
second lies in the limitations of edu- 
cational resources—finances, plant, per- 
sonnel and broad research. These have 
all contributed to restricting our think- 
ing in developing educational method 
in a manner so as to force the whole 
child out of our consideration, even 
though we recognize his place in the 
education process through lip service 
and generalizations. 


ERRONEOUS ASSUMPTIONS 

Our preoccupation in defining edu- 
cational experiences has been with the 
selection and organization of social 
tools. In these preoccupations, we have 
unconsciously made a number of 
erroneous assumptions concerning 
the processes of learning and develop- 
ment. Concern with only the anatomi- 
cal parts of the child seemingly used 
in handling the tools of the course 
of study gives us no more insight 
into the physiological processes going 
on in this child that must be directed 
for constructive educational experi- 
ence than do piece-meal samples of 
his psychology. In physiology the 
statement that “the whole is different 
from the sum of its parts” is just as 
true as it is in psychology. 

Because recent studies are showing 
that vision is probably the dominant 
function in development and _ learn- 
ing, an elaboration of the above with- 
in the field of vision might be in 
order. Our selection and construction 
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of instructional materials to be handled 
visually by the child have largely been 
made in terms of that part of the 
optics of the human eye apparently 
related to resolving the details of the 
task materials (letters, words, forms, 
objects, etc.). Classroom lighting has 
largely been planned from this limited 
instructional and optical point of view. 


SEEING IS MULTIPLE RESPONSE 


While the school must be concerned 
as to whether the child has a healthy 
eye and whether the classroom light 
is adequate for central field resolution, 
mere concern with the efficient optical 
operation of the eye and sufficient light 
on the task are far from enough. Glare- 
free task lighting and good eyes do 
not automatically convert the optical 
stimulus into meaningful objects, sur- 
roundings, or printed symbols. These 
take form and meaning only through 
the experiences of the organism, which 
include not only the perceptions of 
central field details, but also the total 
actions elicited; concomitant 
ture and postural changes, associated 
experiences through 


pe )S- 


sensory-motor 


other modalities, and responses to the 
total light pattern in the visual field. 

Studies in visual dynamics made by 
some of the experimental psychologists 
previously mentioned and by many 
others, such as Marshall, Talbot, Bart- 
ley, Kohler, Wallach, and the more 
recent one in developmental optics by 
Gesell and his associates, all sum up 
to show that vision as related to learn- 
ing is much more than the central 
optics of the eye. For the purposes of 
the school, vision is all the light- 
related actions of the child, plus the 
child's freedom in the classroom to 
carry through those actions efficiently. 

When we set about in the past 
relating various physiological and 
psycho-physical findings to educational 
method in order to determine action 
patterns significant to learning, we 
found our results falling far short of 
usefulness. Recent works in bidlogy, 
mathematics and physics are showing 
us, both directly and by analogy, that 
our past difficulties in defining funda- 
mental biological actions related to 
learning have not been due to deficien- 
cies in our basic hypotheses. They 


have been products of the limitations 
of the physical tools we have used. 
Contributions in bio-chemistry, bio- 
physics, neurology, statistical me- 
chanics, thermodynamics of open sys- 
tems, operational physics, physics of 
communication, and the use of the 
dimension of time in studying bio- 
logical phenomena, by such workers 
as Shannon, McCulloch, Von Bertal- 
anffy and Weiner (to name only a 
few by way of illustration), are 
demonstrating the shortcomings of our 
older physical tools for appraising 
biological purpose and function. They 
also are furnishing us with new 
methods that lead to a better under- 
standing of total organic action. 


CONFLICT IS SOLVED 


These newer tools, when applied to 
an analysis of existing data from all 
the fields mentioned, resolve the 
significant but apparent conflicts 
among the various data from different 
specializations — conflicts that have 
made sterile our efforts in the past to 
apply separate findings regarding bio- 
logical action to the development of 





Night lighting in this new elemen- 
tary classroom at Vermilion, Ohio, dis- 
tributes on the same pattern as day- 
lighting, thereby making effective use 
of colors and paints chosen for room 
decoration. Architects are George and 
Henry W. Fox of Cleveland. This is a 


conventionally proportioned formal 
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TYPICAL DECORATION AND ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


classroom. Furniture finish has been 
selected to fit into the coordinated 
lighting pattern. Note the decoration 
pattern, with high reflecting satin fin- 
ishes, arranged to produce minimum 
background contrast and maximum in- 


terflection. Also note the arrangement 
of the luminous-indirect fluorescent 
lighting. Chalkboards are light yellow- 
green, and trim is finished in warm 


natural wood. Wall colors are two 
tones of sea-green. 
c 
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educational method and _ structure. 
These conflicts in data, we find, have 
not been due to some immeasurable 
process in the child or to some inher- 
ent dualism in his makeup but have 
been the product of the inadequacies 
of the older physics and biologies from 
which we have derived our physical 
instruments for analyzing our data. 

With the application of these 
newer tools we begin to see emerging 
useful quantitative concepts (appli- 
cable to the utilization of biological 
actions of the total organism) both 
for directing the effective accultura- 
tion of the child and for defining 
classroom structure. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN 

For our purposes here, in indicat- 
ing some basic principles of classroom 
design, a few of these newer derived 
concepts of basic biological action are 
necessary. 

The basis of biological survival is 
action. The basis of learning is also 
action. Survival actions are directed 
toward changing the relationships of 
the organism with the physical ener- 
gies and limits of any environment 
and toward adjusting internal activity 
both in parts and between systems (all 
toward a kind of dynamic equilibrium 
or balance). The maintenance of the 
integrity of the total organism directs 
all these actions toward attaining or 
approximating their ends with least 
effort and with least mechanism. These 
actions are concerned with adjusting 
body mass with gravity; body center- 
ing with gradients of light and sound; 
anabolism with catabolism; and the 
like, to meet all the physical demands 
of organic continuance within the 
resources of the organism. 


LEARNING ACTIONS 

Learning actions are directed toward 
changing relations with designated fac- 
tors. Some of these 
changes within the internal economy 
of the organism, in addition to actions 
directed into space. All these learn- 
ing actions are possible because of 
certain latitudes, tolerances or reserves 
within the mass survival mechanisms 


actions are 


and actions from which they are de- 
rived; they are not separable from them. 

To illustrate: a child cannot hold 
and read a book independent of his 
adjustments to gravity and the total 
light in his visual field; nor can he 
listen to the words of a teacher out- 
side his basic actions of adjusting to 
gravity and sound. The movements 
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of writing and drawing are not possi- 
ble outside of the actions of coming 
to terms with gravity, with light, with 
the placement of working materials, 
and with the equilibrating adjust- 
ments to the movements of perform- 
ing the task itself. 


ARCHITECTURAL FUNCTION 

Because learning action is within 
the mass action of survival, a modi- 
fication induced by one type of action 
modifies both types of actions. Be- 
cause learning action involves a com- 
plex of actions in relation to different 
energy forms and physical limits, a 
modification in the action toward one 
of these energy forms or physical 
limits modifies or delimits the related 
actions toward all the associated ener- 
gies and limits. For these reasons 
the physical limits and energies of the 
school plant and classroom are in- 
separable from the actions involved 
in responding to the course of study. 

Definition of architectural function 
for the classroom and the school must 
start with biological responses to the 
task surround (from which the task 
actions are to be derived); then in- 
clude the effective physiology of the 
specific tasks to be performed, and 
the growth and developmental status 
of the children who will perform the 
tasks; and take final shape from the 
psychological and social aspects and 
implications of the tasks and _ task 
materials. Omission of any of these 
steps deviates from or defeats the pur- 
poses of the school. 

What are the essential aspects of 
these actions that the school designer 
must take into account? First of all, 
the actions with which we are con- 
cerned here are both overt and im- 
plicit movement, not only through 
space but also through time. The 
movements with which we are con- 
cerned are directed by both organism 
and culture toward certain biological, 
psychological and social goals. Di- 
rected movements call for frames of 
reference (coordinates) and for limits. 

Learning actions are within the same 
mechanisms as those for basic bio- 
logical actions. Consequently, the or- 
ganization of illumination, sound con- 
trol, ventilation and equipment should 
require the least possible organic ac- 
tion, permitting a maximum of re- 
sources for purposeful learning. In the 
case of lighting, the only distribution 
pattern that will satisfy all these needs 
of the child is one that provides a com- 
paratively even distribution of the light 





in all the visually purposeful areas of 
the classroom, i.e., a “light solid.” 
Equally essential in determining 
classroom design is the frame of refer- 
ence for the child’s movement in and 
through space. Various vertical and 
horizontal planes of the body of the 
child, whether standing or seated, de- 
scribe a standard three-dimensional sys- 
tem of coordinates. The organic child 
seeks to distribute the mass of his un- 
supported body around some vertical 
axis in alignment with the direction of 
gravity. He reflexly adjusts to the 
physical factors of his environment, 
such as light. He alters tensions to 
determine a direction of movement. 
Architectural function for determin- 
ing classroom design is concerned with 
the child’s movements in relation to 
these frames of reference, together with 
the necessary structural organization 
of the classroom to assure that these 


movements are at once efficient and’ 


effective in satisfying both basic bio- 
logical and learning needs. It is regret- 
table that I cannot describe them in 
simpler and more forceful words with- 
out destroying both their quantitative 
and qualitative significance to opti- 
mum learning and to optimum devel- 
opment of the child. Only when these 
factors are incorporated in classroom 
design (along with those having to 
do with instructional, psychological 
and social needs) will our school plants 
be fully functional, fully adaptable to 
curriculum, location, climate and re- 
gional needs; only then will they fully 
meet every requirement of a satisfying 
esthetics. 


FULL FREEDOM FOR CHILD 


Other energies and factors within 
the classroom, such as heating and ven- 
tilation, must be planned in keeping 
with the movements and tensions they 
bring forth, so as to make it possible 
for the child to maintain his dynamic 
balances and to perform his learning 
tasks freely. 

The whole school, and the school 
and its site, must be tied together in 
a manner to provide full adaptive 
transition as the children move from 
outdoors to indoors, and from room 
to room. What is to be achieved in 
the plant design is full freedom of con- 
structive physiological action as it re- 
lates to learning and development. 
How this is to be achieved is depend- 
ent upon the local educational plan- 
ners, the local curriculum, the local 
resources, and the design ingenuity 
of the architect. 
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COORDINATED PRINCIPLES 
APPLIED TO ROSEDALE SCHOOL 


NSTRUCTIONALLY, the faculty 

of the Austin public schools de- 
fined the characteristics of the class- 
room it desired. Supt. J. W. Edgar 
and his staff concluded, as a part of 
a broad program of curriculum im- 
provement, that 28 by 32 feet would 
be the best size for classrooms in the 
new elementary schools. They wanted 
to bring into the room more activity 
equipment, believing that some activi- 
ties now taking place in project rooms 
really belong in the classroom. They 
wanted the best environment and fa- 
cilities possible for 
community spirit within the room. 

Another request was that more of 


maintaining a 


the storage equipment be scaled down 
to child size and that it be placed in 
the room but not made a part of the 
permanent Also 
mended areas in 
room for smaller children. 


structure. recom- 


were toilet every 


BASED ON FACULTY STUDIES 


The teachers determined these class- 
room characteristics from their studies 
of what was to be taught, the method 
by which it would be taught, and the 
permanent equipment that was neces- 
sary. Thus they defined the educational 
function of the room. 

In planning an addition to Rose- 
dale, the administration wanted the 
plant to incorporate the physical fac- 
tors that met the physiological needs 
of the child, as they had been worked 
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out in the original Rosedale structure. 
These were the principles of the co- 
ordinated classroom (presented in The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS for May 1947) 
including: vision centered areas in- 
volving daylight control, artificial light- 
ing, decoration, ventilation and selec- 
tion of equipment for its psycho- 
physical effects upon the child. 

This additional housing had to pro- 
vide the desired services within three 
(1) to adapt to the ex- 
isting plant; (2) to conform to the 


limitations: 


available land, and (3) to incorporate 
additional service facilities. 


SITE PLAN 

The site plan shows how the add:- 
was fitted by the 
architects into the available site and 
integrated with the original structure. 
The original building housed only the 
first four grades of an elementary pro- 
gram. The expanded school was de- 
signed to house not only primary but 


tional structure 


intermediate grade levels. Additional 
facilities desired included a cafeteria- 
auditorium, a playroom, teacher work 
and conference rooms, clinic facilities, 
and more office space. 

Individual play areas for each pri- 
mary room were provided, in addition 
to a general play area for the entire 
school and a general play area for the 
primary level. A place for outdoor as- 
sembly also was incorporated in the 


specifications. By assigning the pri- 


Rosedale Elementary School, Austin, Tex. 
Architects: GIESECKE, KUEHNE and BROOKS 





THIS INFORMATION is based 
upon visits with the administra- 
tive staff of the Austin public 
schools, the architect, and Dr. 
Darell B. Harmon.—A. H. R. 





mary and early intermediate grades 
to the new structure and the upper 
intermediate grades to the old struc- 
ture and by organizing the service fa- 
cilities desired into a central unit, the 
architect was able to make the best 
functional use of the site, as shown 
in the plan. By angling the service 
unit to the two classroom wings, the 
service facilities tended to center at 
points of greatest use. 

The outdoor stage not only has im- 
mediate access to storage facilities used 
in common with the play area and the 
outdoor stage but opens onto the gen- 
eral play area, allowing for maximum 
seating when needed without interfer- 
ence with the individual play areas or 
the primary playground. 

The entrance and administrative and 
service areas of the old structure were 
converted into a library. This located 
the library service in the intermediate 
section where it would have the great- 
est use, rather than creating a traffic 
problem by locating it in the central 
service area. 

Entrances to the two 
wings of the building are from a side 
street, away from the outdoor entrances 
to the administrative area and the serv- 
ice cafeteria. In this way pupil traffic 
does not have to cross delivery or 


instructional 


visitor traffic. 

The original Rosedale experiments 
demonstrated that lighting must pro- 
vide low contrast and high brightness 
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tor optimum performance of the child. 
The of informal 
teaching methods, in larger rooms, 


introduction more 
necessitated a unilateral clerestory con- 
struction of daylight controlled fenes- 
order these 
standards and yet provide the maxi- 


tration in tO maintain 
mum number of directions of pupil 
orientation. 

Even with carefully designed optical 
controlled light in the windows, win- 
dow surfaces always present contrasts 
somewhat higher than those that can 
be tolerated in critical seeing tasks. 
This means that children should not 
face even well designed windows, ex- 
cept in big-muscle performance. With 
informal teaching, children are organ- 
ized into groups throughout the day, 
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at different vertical areas in the room. 
This means that a maximum amount 
of wall area must be kept free from 
windows in order that there can be 
the greatest amount of freedom for 
pupil groupings. 

To attain the best results from the 
light directing materials in the win- 
dows with minimum structure, the de- 
signers located the clerestory at the 
center line of This loca- 
tion of the clerestory not only satis- 
fied light distribution methods but also 
furnished illumination the toilet 
areas, which had been economically 


the room. 
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placed at the corridor side of the room. 
(See drawing of typical classrooms. ) 
Good daylight illumination in the toi- 
let areas was obtained by omitting the 
light directing glass block from the 
clerestory immediately above them and 
inserting clear glass sash. This method 
utilized the downward direction of 
daylight. 

The location of the toilets at a cor- 
ridor corner of the room made it pos- 
sible work-bench 
and wet-instructional areas toward the 
back of the room, at a position where 
the light balance was the best for the 
task to be performed and yet within 
the total supervisory range of the room. 
This arrangement permitted a mini- 
mum cost for plumbing and materials. 

Storage areas for pupils’ wraps and 
other belongings are provided by cabi- 
nets, scaled to child size and built im- 
mediately adjacent to the corridor en- 
trance and to the toilet areas. Storage 
areas for equipment and _ supplies 
needed at the work-bench and wet- 
instructional area are incorporated in 
cabinets above and below the work 
bench immediately in that area. 

Instructional supplies, room library, 
and general exhibit space are con- 
structed into cabinets and racks run- 
ning along under the sill, where they 
are accessible to all activities going on 
within the room. 

Egress to each individual outdoor 
play area is provided at the front of 


to semi-recess the 
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the room. In this way the traffic is 
kept out of the way of major room 
activities. 

Because maximum control of day- 
light, with a minimum of structure, 
was obtainable only through optically 
designed fenestration that turns most 
of the daylight upward and into the 
room to be diffused downward over 
the various room surfaces, supplemen- 
tary artificial light for dark days and 
late hours had to be designed to follow 
the same pattern if the brightness bal- 
ance was to be maintained. A Jumi- 
incandescent lighting 
unit was selected because its light dis- 
tribution pattern met this specification. 


nous-indirect 


Twelve of these units were installed 
in each room, on centerings that bal- 
anced with the daylight distribution 
pattern. These are circuited in a mul- 
tiple switching arrangement, making 
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it possible to supplement the daylight 
and moving-shadow areas as the day 
gets darker. 

A high reflectance decoration pat- 
tern was planned to promote maxi- 
mum interflection of light, at the same 
time equalizing brightness differences 
between various wall surfaces. The 
selection of reflectances was made so 
as to keep all background contrast well 
within the visual tolerance of children 
in critical seeing tasks. This high re- 
flectance pattern included a white ceil- 
ing with a reflectance approaching that 


of the standard for white, which was 
maintained slightly higher than 85 per 
cent. In the clerestory area, this white 
was carried down the sidewalls to the 
level of the lower ceiling in the re- 
maining areas of the room. By doing 
this, not only was the light value in 
the room built up and_ brightness 
equalized but the room also was opti- 
cally scaled down in height to be 
more suitable for the age groups using 
the room. 

The decoration of the upper wall 
surface was done by using high-reflect- 


ACCESSIBILITY of the toilet from either classroom is shown at the left, 
below. Lighting is achieved by direct daylight in the toilet areas and 
by optically controlled daylight in the classrooms. The toilet area is 
at the left of the passageway and washing facilities are at the right. 
Toilet facilities are closed off by another door. The recessed wet- 
instructional work area in a typical classroom is shown below, right. 
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ing mat or satin paint, laid directly the visual task to be performed by the Chalkboard is optically balanced 


onto the tile from which the interior 
walls were constructed. Below the 
chalk rail and corkboards, the dado 
was blended into the decoration pat- 
tern by using a high reflectance glazed 
tile colored to blend with the decora- 
tion scheme. In this way, lower walls 
subject to impact are readily cleanable. 

The colors selected were desaturated 
or grayed so as to tend to balance the 
color temperature of the room to fit 


children. For example, rooms having 
southern exposure were decorated in 
desaturated sea green, chartreuse and 
similar cool colors. Rooms with north 
exposure had warm colors, including 
cream, ivory-beige, rose-gray and the 
like. 

All furniture selected, whether for 
group work or for individuals, has 
natural finish, is adjustable to fit both 
child and task, conforms to posture. 





both for appropriate reflectance and 
for color. It is a yellow-green having 
a minimum visual effect of spatial 
distortion. 

Tackboards are in a high reflecting 
cork, in a color approaching old ivory, 
blending with the decoration of the 
room. 


FULL FUNCTION ATTAINED 

Thus the addition to the Rosedale 
Elementary School represents coopera- 
tive effort to produce a completely 
functionalized plant. This full func- 
tion was attained by coordinating the 
educational planning of the adminis- 
tration and faculty, consultant plan- 
ning for physiological needs of the 
child, and structural planning by the 
architect and others. 


OUTDOOR STAGE is shown in 
this view from the south. The 
clerestory can be seen to the 
right. Note the clear glass sec- 
tions in the clerestory, which 
light the inside toilet rooms. 


EACH CLASSROOM in pri- 
mary wing of Rosedale School 
opens onto its own paved play 
area. [Eventually these areas 
will be separated by hedges. 
Note the details of the contin- 
uous daylight control windows. 
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“COORDINATED” classroom con- 
tains facilities that permit a 
variety of educational experiences in- 
volving frequent changes in pupil loca- 
tions and orientations. 

It provides conditions that con- 
tribute to normal physiological and 
psychological growth, such as (1) 
adequate light intensities for a variety 
of visual tasks, (2) a “smooth” dis- 
tribution of light on horizontal and 
vertical planes and other working sur- 
faces, (3) acceptable brightness ratios 
within any visual field, and (4) suf- 
ficient directionality to the resultant 
of light energy to provide proper 
modeling shadows for three dimen- 
sional seeing. 

It employs color and uses materials 
that contribute to effective seeing, ap- 
peal to children and further aesthetic 
appreciation. It is designed to possess 
a warmth, a texture, and a scale that 
are familiar and attractive to children. 


HEALTHFUL ENVIRONMENT 


The “coordinated classroom” also 
embodies auditory, thermal, atmos- 
pheric, sanitary and safety conditions 
that effectively influence normal de- 
velopment of the “whole” child. Noise 
generated within the room is reduced 
to acceptable levels. Transmission of 
sound between rooms is minimized or 
eliminated. Reverberation times for 
sounds within the room ate reduced 
to recommended levels. Temperatures 
consistent with pupil well-being are 
maintained. Air is clean and free 
from disturbing odors. Finished sur- 
faces and equipment are specified and 
designed to permit easy cleaning and 
to minimize the possibility of acci- 
dents. 

The same principles should be ap- 
plied to corridors and to other areas in 


i 
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ADAPTABLE 


Pentagonal and Conventional Rooms 
Adapted to Site and Plant Expansion 


R. FRANKLIN OUTCALT 


Outcalt, Guenther and Associates, Architects 
Cleveland 


view of the functions for which they 
are intended. Since there is movement 
from one area to another, such as from 
a classroom in which intensive visual 
tasks are performed to a_ corridor 
whose chief function is circulation, 
there should be a gradual transition 
from one set of conditions to another 
set. 

In designing the Jesse H. Mason 
Elementary School building in Canton, 
Ohio, we applied the principles of the 
“coordinated” classroom. 

Some of the factors that influenced 
the planning of this building, other 
than those that are applicable in the 
planning of any elementary school 
building, follow. 


BASIC REQUIREMENTS 

|. The building site is located in an 
outlying residential section of the city, 
where continuing growth is expected. 


2. The site is adequate, in terms of 
modern standards, for a much larger 
building than that to be erected at 
the present time. 

3. The building is to house pupils 
in kindergarten and Grades | to 7 

4. The board of education is inter- 
ested, at the present time, in develop- 
ing only that portion of the site which 
is necessary to serve the number of 
pupils that are to be accommodated in 
the facilities to be erected now. 


HOW REQUIREMENTS ARE MET 


The building is so located on the 
site as to provide the most desirable 
access for pupils and others, to take 
advantage of contours in reducing 
construction Costs, to preserve desirable 
site areas for outdoor activities, and 
to allow the future addition of an 
auditorium, a library, and other facili- 
ties in logical locations. 


THIS PERSPECTIVE of Jesse H. Mason Elementary School, Canton, 
Ohio, shows the continuous strip of fenestration which comfortably 
lights the pentagonal classrooms. The hooded vision strips here face 
north. Below the glass block on the adjoining walls is work and project 


space, shown in detail in the isometric drawing on page 59. A pentag- 
onal classroom, for junior high pupils, will be added at the corner. 
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Extensive recreational facilities have been incorporated in planning the 
Mason Elementary School for the available site. Future building will 
include intermediate wing, auditorium, library, and kindergarten and 


primary classrooms, and isolated, 


Grier 


all-weather play facilities. 


Riemer of Cleveland was in charge of site and landscape development. 


Classrooms to house kindergarten 
and first and second grade children 
are separated from those to house older 
children. Administrative and general 
service rooms are centrally located be- 
tween classrooms for these two groups. 

Outdoor activity areas for the major 
grade groups are conveniently located 
to provide easy access from rooms 
housing these groups and from the 
auditorium-gymnasium as well as its 
auxiliaries. The stage in the gymnasium- 
auditorium is so designed that it can 
be removed when the auditorium is 
added, thereby enlarging the gymna- 
sium to serve an increased enrollment 
more adequately. 


TO ESCAPE NORTH ROOMS 

A significant feature of the Jesse 
H. Mason building is found in the 
wing designated to house upper grade 
children. The building was originally 
planned with this wing running in an 
east and west direction paralleling 
30th Street. This scheme, however, re- 
sulted in a number of classrooms 
with only northern exposure. A plan 
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in which this wing ran north and 
south would have limited future ex- 
pansion and would have located the 
main body of the building an undesir- 
able distance from the street, thereby 
wasting otherwise usable site area. 


SAW-TOOTH DESIGN 

The scheme finally adopted, which 
overcomes these objections, has the 
wing at an angle of 45 degrees to the 
front of the building and employs the 
saw-tooth design we developed for 
four elementary buildings at Findlay, 
Ohio. This design provides classrooms 
that are pentagonal in shape, with 
glass exposed in two directions in 
each room. 

The shape of these rooms permitted 
us to bring glass areas half again as 
close to the corridor wall as a rect- 
angular shape would permit, and it 
allows direct sunlight to strike some 
glass areas in every room regardless 
of orientation. In the pentagonal 
rooms, glass areas facing north or 
south are treated with light directing 
glass block above and a hooded vision 





strip below. Glass areas facing east or 
west are treated with high panels of 
light directing glass block only, in or- 
der to avoid the use of shades over 
vision strips whenever possible and in 
order to preserve usable wall space 
within the rooms. 

Since interior finishes, furniture and 
artificial lighting are specified in keep- 
ing with currently recommended re- 
flectances to produce acceptable bright- 
ness ratios, we believe that excellent 
visual conditions will prevail. 


ADD TO INFORMALITY 

Because of their nonconformity with 
conventional classroom shapes, the 
pentagonal classrooms should encour- 
age informal methods of teaching. 
They make possible a variety of seat- 
ing arrangements and should provide 
excellent acoustical conditions since 
few walls are parallel. 

Classrooms in the kindergarten and 
lower-grade wing are of conventional 
shapes for several reasons. First, there 
is no problem of orientation with re- 
spect to these rooms. Second, the con- 
ventional shapes make possible the fu- 
ture addition, logically and economi- 
cally, of an auditorium and a library 
in desired locations. Third, the use of 
these shapes preserves a maximum of 
site area where it is needed for an 
acceptable plan of outdoor educational 
and recreational facilities. 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: Isometric 
view of the pentagonal class- 
room for Grades 3 to 7. 
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DIAGONAL and vertical arrangements of classrooms, both fulfilling re- 
quirements of the coordinated classroom, adapt the Mason Elementary 
School to a limited site, at the same time providing for future expansion. 
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UNILATERAL LIGHTING AND BILATERAL VEN 


* ESF ls 


Appropriate for All Grade Levels 


and Formal and Informal Teaching 


ROBERT L. VOGLER 


Engineer and Architect 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 


N EFFORT was made in design- 

ing St. Patrick School to pro- 
comfortable, usable enclosed 
space which children could occupy 
while being taught and in which there 
would be a minimum 
physical discomfort and impairment 
to general health and eyes. 

Since it was to be built in Corpus 
Christi, Tex., its design had to be 
such that it could be ventilated prop- 
erly during extremely humid, calm 
periods of the day and also during 
windy weather. While the climate 
normally permits one to be comfort- 
able out of doors in shirt sleeves, tem- 
perature changes are sudden when 
“Texas Northers” strike. The radiant 
heating system is designed to provide 


vide a 


amount of 


comfort during sudden temperature 
changes of 30 or 40 degrees, from 
shirt sleeve weather to freezing with- 
in a very few hours. 

The surface of the soil on which 
the building is located rises and falls 
some 4 inches between wet and dry 
seasons. The foundation is designed 
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to accommodate this changing condi- 
tion in ground level. 

Four of the 
the building are approximately 30 
feet square. One of these four is pro- 
vided with a project area. Each large 
classroom has conveniently placed toi- 


seven classrooms in 


let rooms for boys and girls. These 
toilets, as well as teachers’ closets and 
cloakroom areas, are placed under the 
lower corridor roof section. . 

The entire roof structure is of re- 
inforced concrete. The low roof areas 
are plain slabs, while the roof over 
the high classroom sections is of con- 
crete joist construction. Preliminary 
to the placing of reinforcing steel and 
concrete over all the plain slab areas, 
44 by 1% inch beveled wood strip 
grounds spaced 24 inches on centers 
were placed on the deck forms. These 
strips provided nailing for 1 by 3 
inch furring to the bottom of the 
slabs. thick, was 
placed between furring strips before 
the 12 by 12 inch fiberboard ceiling 
tile was applied. Two by 3 inch wood 


Insulation, 1 inch 


TILATION, ST. PATRICK SCHOOL, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 








nailers were suspended under the con- 
crete joist construction for support of 
full thick rock wool insulation, 1 by 3 
inch stripping, and fiberboard ceiling 
tile. 

I found a simple solution to the 
problem created by the many fairly 
complicated construction systems for 
the support of a clerestory lighting 
panel and the roof above. A continu- 
ous concrete beam, supported by col- 
umns at each end of the classrooms, 
carries the high bay roof over the 
monitor. From this beam steel rods 
support the inner edge of the lower 
classroom roof section. 

By using the roof shape shown in 
the accompanying illustrations, it was 
possible to provide consistently uni- 
form lighting by admitting light from 
two sides of the room. The major 
sources of light are the prismatic glass 
block in the outer wall of the large 
classrooms and in the clerestory, which 
is placed slightly off center in the 
classrooms toward the outside walls. 
This arrangement gives a somewhat 
more spacious effect than if the moni- 
tor had been placed at the center of 
the room. 

A monitor is provided on the inner 
classroom wall above the roof of the 
corridor. This monitor is equipped 
with commercially pivoted steel sash 
glazed with clear glass, and all the 
sash are operated as a group by means 
of a mechanical operator. Direct sun- 
light does not enter the classrooms 
because continuous wood louvers are 
so placed as to permit a maximum 
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ABOVE: Cross section of large classrooms in the St. Patrick School, Corpus 
Christi, illustrates the coordinated solution of the problems of lighting, ven- 
tilation, classroom size, and economic use of materials. Lighting and ven- 
tilation, clasroom, size and economic use of materials. Lighting and ven- 
for light combined with bilateral openings for ventilation. Because of its 
location in the Gulf area, the building required bilateral openings for natural 
ventilation. For adequate light source in a deep classroom, the clerestory 
treatment was necessary. Low contrast was maintained by sloping the ceil- 
ing and by using opaque exterior louvers over the upper ventilation openings. 
Economies come de use of a column-supported, suspended beam. The 
columns repeat on room length but are not in the room; this gives an un- 
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_TERRAZZO | BOOKS 
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obstructed clerestory and _ floor 
space without use of the cantilever. 


BELOW: Bilateral louvered lighting 
and ventilation are combined in this 
typical rectangular classroom for in- 
termediate grades. See page 49 
for a typical square classroom for 


the primary grades. Both are from 
St. Patrick School, Corpus Christi. 











of light reflected from a white gravel 
roof to strike the ceiling. This ar- 
rangement provides a light buildup 
om the far side of the rooms. The 
amount of side or horizontal lighting 
from this source is negligible. 

All the ceilings are white. The 
walls and wainscots are soft green 
tints. Floor and base are of light col- 














ADAPTABILITY of a small structure to a varying 
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___ EXISTING CHAPE 7. 
a "T curriculum is shown in this floor plan. A square 
classroom with a work-activity area is provided 
for beginners. Square classrooms also are pro- 
vided for the primary grades. On the inter- 
mediate level, conventional rectangular class- 
rooms are used. In the critical seating areas of 
both types of rooms in the St. Patrick School, 
low contrast and high brightness are maintained. 
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ored terrazzo with a white cement 
matrix. The light level is so high 
within the rooms that virtually all ob- 
jectional glare from the vision strip 
is eliminated. That which now exists 
will be obviated by shrubbery plant- 
ings. 

Through the vision strip below the 
glass block in the outer wall will come 
the southeast breeze off the Gulf. The 
strip is equipped with unit windows 
of the wood awning type which are 
protected by a metal exterior canopy, 
24 inches wide. By means of these 
windows and the pivoted sash in the 
monitor on the opposite side of the 
room, almost perfect natural ventila- 
tion is obtainable. 

The three rectangular classrooms are 
identical in design to the 30 by 30 
foot classrooms, with three exceptions. 
A general toilet section is provided 
across the corridor. Because of the 
narrower width of the room, the moni- 
tor over the classroom is omitted, and 
cloakroom space is provided back of 
a tackboard, which is mounted on 
pipe, clear of the floor and ceiling. It 
is hardly discernible to anyone enter- 
ing the room, since it seems to be a 
part of the rear classroom wall. This 
arrangement gives a more spacious 
appearance; screens coats, hats and 
lunches, and provides an increased 
ceiling area for reflection of light 
where it is most needed. 

The building is heated by automat- 
ically controlled radiant heat. Hot 
water is the medium used. It is cir- 
culated through copper pipe imbedded 
in a thin concrete slab to which the 
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terrazzo contributes the greatest thick- 
ness. This thin plate of concrete is in- 
sulated from the structural floor slab 
by means of 2 inches of lightweight 
concrete aggregate and cement. By 
encasing the piping in a thin plate, it 
is possible to eliminate the time lag 
in the heating or in the cooling of the 
floor. 

The structural floor is a flat slab 
design without beams, except exterior 
grade beams. The building rests on a 
pile foundation. The piles are of con- 
crete, poured in place in drilled holes, 
20 feet deep. The top 5 feet of the 





pile is insulated from the surrounding 
soil by means of a 2 inch cushion of 
concrete aggregate. 

I have designed school buildings 1 
south Texas tor some 25 years. Not 
until some five years ago, after learn- 
ing of the theories of Dr. Darell B. 
Harmon, did I realize how little | 
knew of classroom design. Notwith- 
standing all the knowledge that is 
available to the architectural profes- 
sion, I still see in periodicals articles 
about classrooms that are not farther 
advanced in design than some of my 
own 25 year old vintage. 





FUNCTIONAL PRINCIPLES of the coordinated classroom are appli- 
cable to structural additions, as shown by this new two-story elementary 
wing added to the high school at Vermilion, Ohio. The design preserves 
the conventional architectural lines of the original school building at 
the left. Architects are George and Henry W. Fox, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THIS PLAY PORCH illustrates 
a regional adaptation to a cli- 
matic problem. In the North- 
west the weather is generally 
mild but rainy, so sheltered play . 
areas with certain outdoor ad- 
vantages are necessary. Porch 


for this elementary school at 
Canby, Ore., is 16 feet wide. 


| ee many years, especially since the 
impetus given to study of the sub- 
ject by Dr. Harmon, we 
tempted to adapt the principles of 
the the 
particular economic, educational and 
climatic found in the 
Northwest United 
States. 

The entire West Coast has led the 
nation in population growth (well 
over 50 per cent since the early For- 
This 


stresses and strains that have had a 


have at- 


“coordinated” classroom to 
conditions 


section of the 


ties). has set up a series of 
profound effect upon our educational 
systems at all levels. The primary re- 
sult been 


valuation does not come on the tax 


has economic. Increased 
rolls to keep pace with the influx 
of children. 

schools in 
this area, we have been faced with 
the problem of providing _ better 
schools for more people at a lower 


As architects for many 
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Schools in Northwest Illustrate 
Adjustment to Climatic Factors 


by SYDNEY B. HAYSLIP 


Freeman, Hayslip and Tuft, Associated Architects 
Portland, Ore. 


THIS PRIMARY ROOM in Scappoose Grade School, Scappoose, Ore., is | 
typical of architect's interpretation of the coordinated classroom. Shown is | 
a rectangular room, the walls finished in plywood wainscot and fiber '‘plank.”’ 














per capita cost. The Scappoose Grade 
School represents one of the “types” 
developed by our office. It contains 
some compromises with the optimum 
standards set up by Dr. Harmon but 
closely approaches those standards in 
many respects, such as lighting, finish, 
color, function, equipment and _ar- 
rangement. And, through standardiza- 
tion and simplification, this procedure 
has produced a good, usable school at 
low cost (in many cases around $8 
per square foot). 

Many of the typical features of this 


OFFICE WING at Scappoose. Entrance serves both office and class- 
rooms (left). On the floor plan, note south exposure for play porch. 


unit are varied from school to school. 


to suit local conditions, curricular re- 
quirements, orientation and_ school 
board whims, but the Scappoose school 
is an average example. 

Its classrooms are 24 by 40 feet 
with an area 12 by 8 feet (10 per 
cent) devoted to utilities, storage and 
wardrobes. In the lower grades ( pref- 
erably not over the third) a toilet oc- 
cupies one corner of the room with 
its approach screened by the “island” 
cabinet. This area provides a teacher's 
closet, book storage, flat plate storage, 
an open niche for roll paper, two file 


drawers, and several cupboards behind 
doors for general supplies. Wardrobes 
are either open or equipped with 
screens, depending on funds available. 

The rear window corner provides 
an area 12 by 16 feet (20 per cent) 
for group activity adjacent to the win- 
dows for good lighting and to the 
teacher's station for supervision. The 
rear wall is provided with a full length 


COURT SIDE 
of classroom wing 
from lobby win- 
dow. Playground 
entrance door to 
toilet is at left. 


FIRST UNIT of 
this Scappoose 
Grade School is 


now constructed. 


Later a_ kitchen 
will be added at 
rear of mulfti- 


purpose room. 

















counter, sink and drinking fountain, 
as well as with a full length strip 
of corkboard for display of illustrative 
material. An inexpensive, portable 
workbench with composition top is 
also included. 

The teaching section of the room 
is approximately 24 by 28 feet (70 
per cent) and provides a squarish area 
that may be arranged in a number of 
seating patterns. The front wall always 
has at least 16 feet of light green 
chalkboard and a corner bookcase of an 
informal design. On the sidewall, be- 
tween the door and the corner, we 
install a small section of chalkboard 
and two units of corkboard which are 
top hinged to serve as a straight dis- 
play board or as an improvised easel. 

Floors are “C” group asphalt tile on 
concrete, ceilings are fiberboard tile or 
perforated acoustical tile (depending 
on available funds), 7 foot wainscots 
are plywood or smooth plaster, and 
upper walls are fiber plank or white 
sand plaster. If funds are available, all 
upper walls are painted in light col- 
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ors; otherwise they are left in natural 
plank finish or natural white sand 
finish. Wainscots and trim are painted 
in a number of carefully selected pastel 
colors varying with each room and 
with each orientation, cool tones for 
south and west and warmer ones for 
north and east. 

Since these rooms are rarely used 
for night teaching, we try to provide 
artificial light only as a daytime sup- 
plement, employing eight 500 watt 
semi-indirect incandescent fixtures in 
two rows switched on three circuits. 
Daylight control is accomplished with 
prismatic glass block above the “in- 
sert” sash, the heads of which are ap- 
proximately 5 feet 8 inches above 
finish floor. Insert sash of the hopper 
type are set-in diffusing glass block 
(not prismatic) of matching surface 
pattern. 


INSERT SASH UNUSUAL 


The insert sash, which 
what unusual for school use, makes 
for simplification of installation, flash- 
ing, painting, hardware and weather- 
stripping. From most reported opin- 
ions, the consequent spacing of the 
vision panels has not proved objection- 
able. 

Because there are few bright days 
during the average school year, the 
desirable outside “eyebrows” over the 
vision sash have been omitted, chiefly 
for cost reasons. Although not yet in- 
stalled on the Scappoose school, an in- 
side curtaining device has been de- 
veloped which handles the glare prob- 
lem from the clear glass and lends a 
decorative note to the room as well. 
The installation is simple and inexpen- 
sive and can be employed in different 
rooms and exposures without affecting 
exterior appearance or causing undue 
maintenance problems, items which 
are important because of the rain and 
snow in the Northwest. 


is some- 


PORCH HAS DOUBLE PURPOSE 

The climate west of the Cascades 
is generally mild but rainy. Even if 
funds are not available for a complete 
physical educational plant, some type 
of protected play area is still neces- 
sary. A 16 foot protected porch can 
serve as play space and as corridor. 

Window walls are continuous glass 
with wood mullion posts supporting 
ring connected trussed rafters. Mul- 
lions are approximately 5 feet wide 
and are spaced 5 feet on centers. Par- 
titions receive on a mullion, thereby 
eliminating wall shadows often caused 
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by wide piers. At Scappoose the ceil- 
ing is sloped at some small sacrifice of 
ceiling reflectance, but the resulting 
economy of construction is consider- 
able, especially with the play porch 
type of arrangement. 

Heating is generally done in one 
of two ways: with continous strip 
convectors under windows or with 
overhead steam unit heaters in the 
attic which distribute air to the room 
through ceiling diffusers. The latter is 


preferred since it accomplishes the de- 
sired heating and ventilating results 
without necessity of trenches, all pip- 
ing being overhead. The advantage 
of panel heating, aside from the cost 
factor, has not yet been universally 
accepted in the Northwest for school 
use because of the peculiarities of cli- 
mate and difficulties experienced from 
the much discussed “lag” resulting 
from variations in outside tempera- 
tures during the school day. 


Curtain Reduces Vision Strip Glare 





AMAA nia. ro 








HROUGH use of light directing 

glass block, many of the difficul- 
ties of controlling natural light in 
schoolrooms have been eliminated. 
This type of fenestration also has cut 
down the first cost as well as the main- 
tenance cost of shades and blinds for 
full length “flat glass” windows. 

However, some clear glass area in 
the fenestration is needed so children 
can see out. The brightness of this 
vision strip, or sash in the lower part 
of the window opening, must also be 
controlled. 

There are several methods of solv- 
ing the problem, such as short roll 
shades, venetian blinds, and _ tilting 
shutters. We have observed photo- 
graphs of these devices in the maga- 
zines but have felt that none of them 
is a perfect solution of cost, mainte- 
nance or light control factors. 

After some experimentation, we 
have installed a system of curtains in 
our own office, in which this type of 
window is used, and have found that 
this system not only reduces the 
brightness of the vision strip below the 
objectionable level but also adds a dec- 


orative note to the interior of the room. 
Curtains of many types, colors, de- 
signs and materials may be used. 
One such curtain is an inexpensive 
muslin panel containing 2 yards of 
material at 15 cents to 39 cents a 
yatd and 2 yards of stiffening at the 
top. Children can draw designs on the 
material with ordinary grease crayons 
and make them permanent and wash- 
able with a hot iron. This could be 
a class project or could be done by 
an artist. Other possible materials are 
rayon or glass cloth, which may be 
purchased in various shades and grades. 
The curtain is hung from a wood 
rail or valance, and is supported from 
the window mullions on angle brackets 
which may be purchased from any 
hardware store. The rail may be 
stained natural or painted to match 
the trim color. The curtain slides on 
a regular traverse track and hook, and 
the material is so arranged that any 
or all openings may be covered as de- 
sired. The entire installation requires 
no special skill or material, and we 
recommend its use where glare has 


been found objectionable—S. B. H. 
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Adapted to Northern Regions 


OCATED in the far North, this 
public school at  Tillonsburg, 
Ont., is adapted to local weather con- 
ditions and still exemplifies the prin- 
ciples of the coordinated classroom. 
The floor plan is shown above. The 
perspective of the Tillonsburg School, 
at the bottom of the page, indicates 
the outdoor-indoor effect of the shel- 
tered entrance. The playroom-audi- 
torium and adjoining service facilities 
at the left of the sketch are designed 
to serve both school and community. 
The classroom wing can be completely 
blocked off. 

The photograph at the right shows 
how snow reflection can build up 
north light. The reflected light upon 
the glass block area can be seen here, 
as compared with the direct sun on 
the building. This school is at Bow- 


manville, Ont. Both buildings have ' 
been designed by John B. Parkin As- 
sociates, architects of Toronto. uit ™ 

*.* 


Right: Elementary school, Bowman- 
ville. Below: School at Tillonsburg. 
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THREE DIFFERENT USES of the 
Incarnate Word Academy at 
Houston, Tex., have been coordi- 
nated into one functional design: 
at lower left, office; on first and 
second floors, coordinated class- 
rooms; on third floor, dormitory. 
Two light-control functions are ac- 
met garg with the same struc- 
tural strip, the hood providing 
essential glare control for clear 
glass windows on first and third 
floors and for vision strips without 
obstructing controlled daylight. 


SHELTERED ENTRANCE at 
Bridge City again illustrates esthet- 
ics derived from function. Transi- 
tion is accomplished in three steps: 
depth of entrance; partially shel- 
tered nature of area, and all-glass 
foyer opening into play space. 


E $ V¥ MCE Tete 


New Beauty From Coordination 


of Design and Structure 


WALTER T. ROLFE 


Golemon & Rolfe, Architects 
Houston, Tex. 


| WAS several years ago when Dr. 
Darell B. Harmon presented to 
me for the first time his concept of 
the coordinated classroom environ- 
ment.* His was a whole new way of 
looking at and measuring the behavior 
pattern of an individual in his environ- 
mental situations. It was a scientific 
way of understanding the art of seeing 
and hence the better relating of the 
educational process to the physiology 
of the human body and the optical na- 
ture of things. Color environment, 
seating geometry, posture and a 
method of daylighting the classroom, 
all were coordinated after intensive 
studies. 

Our firm has now completed a num- 
ber of schools after the Harmon doc- 
trine. The results can best speak for 
themselves. The favorable cross room 
lighting ratios, the cheerful colors, and 
the general excitement of a good con- 
temporary architectural environment 
have caught the imagination of pupils 
and teachers alike. 

The Bridge City School is an ex- 
ample of a small community's effort 
to satisfy its desire to build a better 
school. Even the workmen on the job 
feel they are doing something unusual 
and often have remarked about it to 
us, expressing their appreciation that 
this is not just another school building. 
This pride is something solid to enjoy. 

We have completed four coordi- 
nated schools in Houston, one a three- 
story building. Similar schools ‘in Bay 
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City, Texas City, and Orange, Tex., 
have been designed by our firm. 

Many problems confronted us as 
our thinking about the coordinated 
classroom evolved. The projecting can- 
opies are built of concrete, steel and 
other materials in order to reduce costs. 
Coordination of design and structure 
is essential if buildings are to have 
equally effective interiors and exteriors. 
Canopy heights involve problems of 
doors opening to play areas. Naturally 
such a controlled method of daylight- 
ing presents these physical problems, 
but any good practicing architect soon 
learns how to solve them. 

We have discovered that the dif- 
fusion of light in the rooms is so good 
that it is difficult to keep the teachers 
from turning on the lights when they 
are not needed. In a private school we 
designed, the incidence of eyestrain 
and the resulting need for eyeglasses 
have been reduced, the owner has re- 
ported. 

The play corridors, open at one side 
to the sunlight, have proved popular 
for children’s playtimes. We like struc- 
tural glazed tile for these walls and 
terrazzo for the floors in these areas 
if budgets permit them. Then the 
custodian of the building has a simpler 
time keeping his building looking 
fresh and home-like. In extremely eco- 
nomical situations rooms must be used 
on both sides of the corridors. 

In our area the finger system of 
classrooms has not proved popular be- 
cause of the weather at certain seasons. 
However, all that has been said might 
well apply to those areas in which 
north orientation is required. Gener- 
ally we have placed our classrooms as 
needed. The north and east orientations 
have certain advantages, but the co- 
ordinated classroom may well have any 


*Mr. Rolfe was chairman of the depart- 
ment of architecture at the University of 
Texas at Austin at the time that Dr. Har- 
mon was making his research studies while 


on’ the. Texas Board of Health. 
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orientation, so far as light control is 
concerned. 

The range of color can be quite 
extensive, so long as it is remembered 
that light reflection is important. We 
prefer neutral colors as a background 
for student activities in rooms in which 
students must remain for long periods 
of time. The more exciting colors can 
be used in rooms in which eye activi- 
ties are less confining or shorter in 
duration. 

The research of Dr. Harmon and 
others has given us the theory and 
practice of the coordinated classroom. 
The architect projects this idea into 
physical environment and into prac- 


SUNSHINE and plant life blend 
this wide corridor with the outdoor 
assembly and playground of the 
Rosedale School, Austin. Exits are 
at both sides of the fenestration 
shown here. When viewed from 
the outside, this setting forms the 
background for the outdoor stage. 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF RE- 
PRINTS OF THIS PORTFOLIO ON 
THE COORDINATED CLASS- 
ROOM WILL BE AVAILABLE 
SOON AT A NOMINAL COST. 
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tical reality in the community. It is a 
challenging idea, the beginning of 
many more to come. If we can con- 
tinue to think in such direct and 
imaginative fashion, our architecture 
will take on new meaning and an 








THE PLAY CORRIDOR is a tran- 
sition from the classroom to the 
outdoors. In the South, as in this 
example in the elementary school 
at Bridge City, Tex., it provides 
protected play space and at the 
same iime serves as a traffic area. 
This corridor demonstrates the 
theory of esthetics that there 
should be no abrupt change from 
the natural surround to the arti- 
fical. Even in the use of materials 
the transition is accomplished. The 
stone of the exterior blends with 
the terrain, and the same material 
is carried over into the protected 
area where it is in sympathetic re- 
lation with the other materials used. 


esthetic expression of its own—a part 
of our own dynamic age. 

Parenthetically, the educational pro- 
gram must be alerted to this new age. 
Then program and environment can 
give us the kind of citizens our future 
democracy deserves, and indeed must 
have, for an intelligently planned na- 
tion of free men. 
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Public attitude is changing toward 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONAL FREEDOM 


RADITIONALLY, one of the 

outstanding sources of tension in 
the life of the average teacher has been 
the age-old demand of society that 
teachers conduct themselves as 
“models” in their personal behavior. 
Many an educator has bitterly pro- 
tested this condition. Others have ac- 
cepted it conscientiously and even 
pridefully as a desirable and necessary 
concomitant of the profession of guid- 
ing the young. 

The whole question of teacher free- 
dom has been long a favored subject 
among educational reformers. Beale’s 
answer* in 1936 to the question 
“Are American Teachers Free?” seemed 
to sum up to an unqualified “No!” 
The results of his exhaustive research 
dealing with all facets of the problem 
brought mercilessly to light the in- 
numerable restraints that have been 
imposed upon teachers from early 
times to the allegedly unreformed 
present. Beale’s study presented a 
dire picture showing a mountain of 
overburdening restrictions heaped up- 
on teachers. Above all, it emphasized 
the mute obeisance of a professional 
group which showed, as he intimated, 
“neither a desire nor a need for free- 
dom.” 

Yet it seems evident that the status 
of teacher freedom is rapidly chang- 
ing in these days of shifting emphasis. 
When we isolate this particular ques- 
tion of restrictions on personal be- 
havior, we find evidence that condi- 
tions are vastly improved. 

The assertion that teacher behavior 
is no longer suspect undoubtedly will 
be challenged. Even the most recent 
textbooks in education continue to 
point out, sometimes at great length, 
the necessary sacrifice of personal free- 
dom required of teachers. | believe, 
*Beale, Howard K.: Are American Teach- 
ers Free? Report of the Commission on 


Social Studies, Part XII, New York City, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1936. 
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M. L. STORY 


Professor of Education 
Mississippi State College for Women 


however, that evidence drawn from a 
recent study of certain aspects of 
democracy in school administration 
points rather conclusively to a liberal- 
ization of the public attitude toward 
teachers. 


NOT ALARMED 


In this study, the general topic 
“teachers personal behavior rights” 
was treated as one of a number of 
factors or elements in democratic 
school administration. For instance, 
in a preliminary part of the study the 
following question was asked of 920 
classroom teachers from various sec- 
tions of the country: “How demo- 
cratic is your school system in its char- 
acteristic practice with respect to 
championing the teacher's rights to 
reasonable standards of personal be- 
havior?” 

The response to this question was: 

Conforms fully to my idea of a democratic 
way of administration. ..........+6.. 46.3% 


Conforms in most important respects to 
my idea of a democratic way of adminis- 


WONG. 6c cccccccccscccesees ccccccedear ae 
Conforms in only a very limited way to my 
idea of democratic administration....... 7.3% 


Does not conform to my idea of democratic 
administration in any way........ ere. 


Undecided or have insufficient knowledge 
168 FONNG las xcicvous MivaeVietenedaels 2.3% 


EEO EET E TC 


Thus, insofar as the question of 
personal behavior related to an in- 
dividual feeling that democratic rights 
are being violated is concerned, it 
would seem that the popular notion 
that teachers are disturbed about per- 
sonal restrictions is not borne out. 
Eighty-seven per cent of these re- 
spondents expressed at least a reason- 
able degree of satisfaction with cur- 
rent attitudes and practices. Nearly 
half of them assumedly found these 
attitudes and practices to be ideal in 
their school systems. It should be 
noted that the way this question was 
framed has a particular relevancy, if 


it is true, as innumerable writers have 
claimed, that teachers’ conceptions of 
democratic administration center 
mainly in “personal rights.” 

A more important consideration, 
however, may be the teachers’ own 
choices of criteria for personal be- 
havior. In a follow-up item in the 
study, the same teachers were asked 
to choose among four statements the 
one that most nearly reflected their 
own opinion. They were asked also 
to indicate the opinion that seemed to 
be approximately the one followed in 
their own school systems. The follow- 
ing response was received: 


Standards of behavior expected of teacher 
by administration should not be stricter than 
those expected by society of any average 
citizen. 


Vous Oullonis oon cs cawescs sie 0s SOO 
Opinion Followed in Your School... .26.4% 


Administration should expect somewhat 
higher mode of behavior from teachers than 
society expects from average citizen. 

Yeu CRNNONs o:< ec acewens mendes eeu 

Opinion Followed in Your School... .46.5% 


Administration should demand fairly exact- 
ing standards of behavior from teachers and 
should expect them to conduct themselves much 
more carefully than average citizen. 


Vou Gates fei vis ccccceedeees 3.6% 
Opinion Followed in Your School... ..8.5% 


Administration should expect teachers to 
live as models for young people, conducting 
themselves always with utmost propriety. 


Ve Ces cic dan cancece coseek oe 
Opinion Followed in Your School..... 8.1% 
Write in. 

Vea Gis ck Seda daceccnced 0.3% 
Opinion Followed in Your School..... 0.2% 
No Response. 

VOGUE CRN <a. 0:0. ces ecescquns «4 eOoe 


Opinion Followed in Your School. ...10.5% 


It is notable that only one-third of 
the participating teachers demanded 
freedom equivalent to that accorded 
any average citizen. It is especially 
interesting to observe that one-half 
of the respondents accepted as right 
and proper some higher expectation 
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regarding their personal behavior. But 
it should be noted that the statement 
emphasizing “model” behavior was 
selected by only about one out of 10 
respondents. The corresponding per- 
centages regarding local practice seem 
to indicate also that on the whole 
there is no wide divergence between 


what teachers believe and what repre- 
sents actual practice. 

As another follow-up item, relating 
to actual policy statements of school 
authorities regarding personal be- 
havior, the following statement was 
rated by respondents with respect to 
its importance or essentiality in a 


Speeding Up the BOARD MEETING 


GEORGE D. STRAYER Jr. 


Professor of Education, University of Washington 


LTHOUGH no statistics are avail- 

able there is reason to believe 
that competent persons who might 
otherwise serve refuse to be considered 
for a vacancy on a school board be- 
cause they feel they cannot spare the 
amount of time that will be required 
for attendance at the regularly sched- 
uled meetings. 

There are ways to “streamline” 
school board 
experience by some boards of edu- 
indicates that the 
procedures may well be followed and 


meetings. Successful 


cation following 
that some shortening of the time re- 
quired for the regular meetings is 
likely to be a result. 

1. Carbon or mimeographed copies 
of the minutes of the previous meet 
ing should be sent to each school 
board member two or three days be 
fore each meeting. 

2. A list of the topics that probably 
will be discussed at the meeting also 
should be mailed to each board mem- 
ber. 

3. The necessary vouchers attesting 
to expenditures should be attached to 
a clip board or arranged on the table 
in such a fashion that they may be 
readily examined and easily signed. 

4, “Small talk” about local politics 
and business and gossip should not 
be permitted to interrupt the board 
meeting; instead, 10 or 12 minutes 
should be allowed at the beginning of 
each board meeting for friendly chat- 
ting. 

5. The superintendent of schools 
should feel free to help the board chair- 
man in preventing the discussion from 
wandering off into areas which have 
no real importance or which are so 
detailed that they really are executive 
matters. 
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6. The temperature of the room 
should not be more than 70° to 72 
F.; adequate ventilation should be 
Otherwise, the tempo of 


the meeting may be slow, and the 


provided. 


meeting may be extended as a result. 
7. All standing committees should 
be eliminated. Few special commit- 
tees should be appointed, and each 
should be discharged as soon as it 
has given its report. 

8. Meetings should begin as early 
as possible in the evening. Then the 
board members will have an incentive 
to complete their work in order that 
they may have time for other activ- 
ities. One city school board in the 
state of Washington starts most of its 
meetings at 5:15 p.m., and it is seldom 
that they are not over by 7 p.m. 

9. The transfer of information be- 
tween the superintendent of schools 
and the board can be speeded up by 
means of charts, 2 by 2 inch slides, 
and mimeographed materials. In most 
cases the slowest possible way of com- 
municating information to the board 
is by means of nonillustrated talks or 
lectures by the superintendent of 
schools. 

10. If one or two members of the 
school board are newly elected and 
have not had previous experience as 
board members, the superintendent of 
schools should take some time between 
board meetings to explain to them 
individually the program of the school 
system and the functions of a school 
board member. 

11. The superintendent of schools 
and the members of the school board 
should jointly prepare and agree to a 
concise two or three page statement 
defining relationships between the 
board and the superintendent. 


“democratic” school system. Four al- 


ternative responses were provided, and 
these were the results: 


Board of education explicitly upholds 
teacher's personal right to engage in all 
socially acceptable activities outside of school 
without fear of losing his position. 


Essential.....68.4% Immaterial... .2.1% 
Important....24.6% No Response. .3.6% 


It seems evident from these re- 
sponses that a substantial majority of 
teachers feel that the administration 
should actively champion a_ teacher's 
rights to a reasonable personal life. 

The total picture is completed by a 
number of free-response statements 
made by teachers in answer to the fol- 
lowing request: “List from one to five 
administrative practices in your school 
system that you consider to be strongly 
democratic.” A great many responses 
to this request were directly or in- 
directly related to the teacher's per- 
sonal behavior rights. A few typical 
examples are as follows 

“Our teachers are allowed to live 
as normal citizens socially with no re- 
strictions other than civic laws.” (Sec- 
ond grade teacher ) 

“We have the privilege of enjoying 
a normal social life without fear of 
criticism.” (First grade teacher ) 

“Teachers are just as free as other 
citizens.” (Third grade teacher ) 

“Teachers have the right to live 
and behave as any other citizens of 
the community.” (Physical education 
teacher ) 

“Teachers in this system are allowed 
to lead whatever private lives they 
wish, with far more freedom than is 
usual, it seems to me.” (Junior high 
social studies ) 

“Teachers are free from criticism 
behavior.” (High 


of their social 


school: English ) 

“We have great freedom of thought 
and action.” (Supervisor: music ) 

These statements, which are repre- 
sentative of a great many others made 
by teachers, certainly do not jibe with 
our customary ideas about the social 
restraints imposed on teachers. Along 
with the other evidence presented, 
they seem to point to a growing 
change in the public attitude toward 
teachers. Thus, it seems evident that 
there may be at least one wholesome 
result of this gloomy era of teacher 
scarcity, namely, the loosening of un- 
reasonable bonds and limitations that 
have been a major factor in prevent- 
ing professional teachers from living 
normal, well adjusted and happy lives. 
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T IS generally 

smoothly functioning P.T.A. is of 
invaluable assistance in our present- 
day program of education. Essential 
features of such an organization are 
a membership comprised of a large 
percentage of the parents and the full 
utilization of varied talents. 

Too frequently, however, member- 
ship entails merely the payment of 
attendance at 


agreed that a 


dues and occasional 
meetings. In such instances any at- 
tempts to serve the best interests of 
the school devolve upon a few mothers 
who are obliged to do the entire job, 
thus limiting the scope of the Parent 
Teacher Association. 

We often hear the criticism that the 
same people do all the work of an 
organization. If this be true, the fault 
lies not only with the people who re- 
frain from seeking responsibility but 
also with the organization itself. 

Many parents are not entirely fa- 
miliar with the functions of the vari- 
ous Committees so necessary for the 
successful completion of P.T.A. activi- 
ties. Others may be familiar with the 
work of the P.T.A. but are hesitant 
about seeking out the proper indi- 
viduals to whom their services might 
be offered. 


CHECK LIST SENT 

In order to assimilate as many par- 
ents as possible into the activities of 
the Fielding School P.T.A., the organ- 
ization’s executive board devised a 
check list which is sent to the home of 
every family represented in the school. 
It includes two general headings, “Com- 
mittee and Purpose” and “Activities.” 
Twenty-one committees are listed, to- 
gether with their purposes. Parents 
are asked to check committee activities 
in which they wish to take part. 

A list of the committees, their pur- 
poses, and their activities follows: 

|. Adult Education. To promote 
interest in adult education activities in 
the local area and to publicize avail- 
able courses. 

2. Art Exchange. To promote art 
activities within the local art exchange, 
to attend meetings, and to report to 
P.T.A. members. 

3. Bulletin. To collect and post 
current items of interest to the mem- 
bers. 

4. Dancing Classes. To engage a 
dancing teacher for after school classes, 
to act as hostesses, and to prepare and 
to serve refreshments. 

>. Homeroom Mothers and Mem- 
bership. To serve as grade representa- 
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COMMITTEE CHECK LIST 


invites P.T.A. 


participation 


W. EDWARD YOUNG 


Principal, Fielding and First Street Schools 
Maplewood and South Orange, N.J. 


tives, to solicit membership, to tele- 
phone notices of meetings, and to 
greet and to introduce new parents. 

6. Hospitality. To prepare and to 
serve refreshments for regular meet- 
ings, and to greet and to introduce 
those in attendance. 

Legislation. To study and to 
advise members concerning legislation 
affecting education, to mobilize opin- 
ions, and to review and to revise local 
P.T.A. by-laws. 

8. Library. To improve and to ex- 
pand school library facilities, and to 
assist with book repair, inventory and 
collection of needed materials. 

9. Parent Education. To plan and 
to organize group meetings with quali- 
fied lecturers on parent education 
topics. 

10. Program. To plan and to execute 
a varied and vital program of meetings 
for the year. 

11. Publications. To select, to de- 
scribe, and to promote the sale of 
educational magazines of interest to 
parents. 

12. Publicity. To prepare notices ot 
meetings for school distribution, to as- 
semble newspaper copy, and to main- 
tain a publicity scrapbook. 

13. Safety and Health. To work 
for the best in health and safety by 
studying local problems, reporting 
upon them, and making membership 
supported recommendations to the 
proper authorities. 

14, Saturday Entertainment. To 
prepare publicity releases, to promote 
ticket sales, and to serve as hostesses 
for planned Saturday pupil entertain- 
ment. 

15. Saturday Morning Music. To 
further interest in the classes through 
explanatory publicity and through per- 


son to person follow-up and to assist 
with registration. 

16. Ways and Means. To originate, 
to plan, and to execute fund raising 
projects. 

17. World Citizenship. To investi- 
gate and to review U.N. activities and 
accomplishments and to stimulate in- 
terest in them within the P.T.A. 

18. Boy Scouts of America. To at- 
tend occasional scout meetings and to 
assist the scoutmaster with activities. 

19. Cubs. To assist the den chiefs 
and to serve as den mothers and pack 
committee dads. 

20. Gil Scouts of America. To 
assist the girl scout leader by teaching 
certain crafts, arranging transportation, 
and helping with the general program. 

21. Brownies. To serve as brownie 
mothers, to help with handicraft and 
games, and to arrange transportation. 


WORKING FILE COMPILED 

After this check list is returned, an 
active working file is compiled. From 
this information the services of each 
parent can readily be assigned. In this 
manner, the talents of every parent 
responding are fully realized. 

An apparent weakness of this tech- 
nic is that a small number of inactive 
members do not complete the check 
lists. These individuals can be incor- 
porated into the working membership 
only through personal follow-up. 

The check list has proved most ef- 
fective not only in increasing the per- 
centage of working members but also 
in increasing the degree of interest in 
P.T.A. activities. It also has helped 
to educate members to a better under- 
standing of the aims and purposes of 
the organization. Committee work has 
been greatly broadened in scope? 
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How Waco, Tex., changed to 


ANNUAL PROMOTION | 


HE change from semiannual to 

annual promotion in the elemen 
tary grades of the public schools of 
Waco, Tex., came as a result of the 
findings and recommendations of a 
school survey made in that city. At 
the same time semiannual entrance of 
beginners to first grade, which had 
been the practice for many years, was 
discontinued. 

According to the survey report, en 
trance and promotion practices that 
had prevailed in the Waco elementary 
schools had produced a serious prob- 
lem. Statistics showed that 30 per 
cent of all pupils in the first six grades 
had repeated one half-grade, or more, 
and that the per cent of retarded chil- 
dren was greater for the “high” sec 
tions than for the “low” sections, sincc 
the midyear entering groups tend to 
collect an undue proportion of chil 
dren who are not promoted 


TOO GREAT A PRICE 


In recommending the proposed 
en'rance and 
policies to beard of 


Supt. Irby B. Carruth of Waco point: 


change in promotion 


educatio 

} 
out that of the total of 198 failures 
during the spring semester of 1947, 45 
per cent occurred in the midterm b- 
ginning class. Of the 216 children 
who entered first grade at midterm. 
90, or 42 per cent, were retained at 
the end of the 1947 term. The super 
intendent said that the effect of fail- 
ure on the social and emotional de- 
velopment of these children was too 
great a price to pay for the continua 
tion of such a plan. 

Now, in the third year of the transi 
tion period, the plan selected for mak- 
ing the change and the effect of the 
transition on the organization for in- 
struction and on the educational status 
of children can be appraised. 

During the summer of 1947, the 
administrative staff drew up a plan 
for making the change to annual pro 
motion. Its essentials were 

1. The 6-high groups would remain 
in the elementary school until mid- 
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BERTHA M. BRANDON 


Coordinator of Elementary Schools 
Waco, Tex. 


year, going to the junior high schools 
at the regular time. 


2. All other “high” 


groups would 
advance half a year. 

3. These former “high” groups, to 
be designated as special groups, would 
enter a transition period during which 
samc 


they would remain with the 


teachers. Each special group was to 
begin with the regular course of study 
for the “high” section and advance as 
rapidly as possible without unfavor- 
able effects upon the welfare of any 
individual child 

In the 12 elementary schools for 
white children, it was found that ap- 
1250 of the 4600 chil- 


dren would be involved in the transi- 


proximately 


tion program. 

At meetings of the principals and 
teachers before school opened the fol- 
lowing points were emphasized 
1. Each teacher must understand 
the plan so that she could explain it 


to parents and children 


) 


Pupils in “high” groups were not 
being accelerated but were entering a 


period during 


transition which the 
essentials of the extra semester's work 
would be made up. 

3. Selection of teachers tor assign 
ment to special groups was of extreme 
importance. A teacher who was 
familiar with the work of both grades 
was to be preferred. 

+. The 5-high groups were actually 
to do three semesters’) work during 
the year and progress to junior high 
school with the regular sixth grades 
at the end of the school year. Ad 
justments were to continue in the 
schools. Other groups 


were to extend the 


junior high 
making-up” over 
a period of two years. 

5. A schedule of meetings for teach 
ers of the special groups was an 
nounced. Curriculum adjustments were 


planned at these meetings 


6. It tor any reason either teacher 
or parent felt it advisable for a child 
to drop back to a lower section, a 
conference was to be held by prin- 
cipal, parent and teacher. All pupils 
were to have an opportunity to bene- 
fit from the accelerated program. 

Children who would be 6 years 
of age before October 15 were to be 
allowed to enter school in September. 
This concession was made because of 


the elimination ot midterm entrances. 


PARENTS ADVISED 


Early in the summer plans were 
made to acquaint the parents with the 
proposed change and to enlist their 
support in making it a success. In 
an open letter to the parents of ele- 
mentary school children, which ap- 
peared in the local newspapers a week 
before the opening of school, the 
superintendent presented the new plan. 
Through parent-teacher conferences, 
announced in the open letter, each 
parent had an opportunity to discuss 
with the teacher the procedures to be 
used during the transition — period. 
From time to time local newspapers 
reported on the progress of the plan. 
This mutual understanding of the pro- 
gram by parents and teachers was 
recognized as the No. | factor in its 
SUCCESS 
As the 


veloped, it became evident that the 


transition program de- 
promotion of pupils was not a mere 
administrative makeshift. Underlying 


it were fundamental questions of 
philosophy regarding policies of pupil 
progress then in practice. 

For approximately five months the 


12 study 


groups in the elementary 
schools considered the newest trends 
in philosophy, grouping, promotions, 
reporting to parents, and cumulative 
records. At the conclusion of the study 
each group made recommendations to 
five general committees which had 
been selected to organize the recom 
mendations into report form 

When the committee reports were 


in tentative form, the superintendent 
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invited a representative committee of 
parents to discuss the reports and offer 
suggestions. Since some of the com- 
mittee reports, particularly the one on 
reporting to parents, involved rather 
drastic changes, it proved helpful to 
obtain the parents’ approval and sup- 
port of the changes. 

After the committee reports were 
approved, they became statements of 
school policy and were compiled into 
a handbook for elementary teachers. 
A new plan of reporting to parents 
and a new cumulative record system 
were inaugurated in the elementary 
schools as a result of this study. 

With a failure rate of 5.8 per cent 
for each of the 1946-47 terms and a 
rate of 4 per cent for 1947-48, it is 
safe to conclude that the rate of fail- 
ure in the Waco schools was reduced 
1.8 per cent during the first year of 
annual promotion. 

An analysis of first-grade progress 
was made in order to determine the 
effect of annual promotion on the 
high rate of failure among beginning 
The figures revealed that 188 


children, or 22 


pupils. 


per cent, were fre- 


tained at midterm of 1946-47 and 132, 
or 16 per cent, were retained at the 
end of the second term of that year. 
These percentages are contrasted with 
the 117 failures, or 16 per cent fail- 
ure rate, in the first grade for 1947-48. 
The effect of the change to annual 
promotion is again evident. 

Of the retentions in all grades for 
1946-47, 188, or 70 
per cent, occurred in the first grade. 


the first term of 


For the second term of the same year, 
failures in the first grade accounted 
tor 49 per cent of the total 268 fail- 
ures. The first-grade retentions for 
1947-48 
of the total 187 failures. 


accounted for 63 per cent 
It is evident 
that, although the rate of failure in 


first grade was materially reduced by 
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The superintendent, the coordinator, principals, teachers and parenis 
met at intervals during a two-year period to plan curriculum adjustments 
for children involved in the Waco schools’ change to annual promotion. 


the change to annual promotion, the 
problem of the large number of first 
grade failures still remains. This 
problem seems to be typical of other 
school systems and indicates the prob- 
ability of an underlying cause. 
Otto reports that in schools where 
both annual and semiannual promo- 
tions are a rule, the largest number 
of repetitions occurred in the first 
grade. About twice as many pupils 
repeated first grade as repeated any 
other grade in promoting 
annually. In schools that promote 
semiannually the low section of first 
grade has more than three times as 
many repetitions as any other grade.* 


schools 


PLAN APPRAISED 


An appraisal of the new plan of 
promotion was made by the teachers 
themselves. Two weeks before the 
close of school a questionnaire was 
sent to all teachers and principals in 
Their replies 
on the first three questions were: 

1. Did the elimination of midterm 
week, including report making, re- 
organization of classes, and the like, 
prove helpful? Yes 145, No 6. 

2. Do you feel that your pupils 
profited from an uninterrupted school 
year? Yes 143, No 8. 

3. Do you believe that you consid- 


the elementary schools. 


ered more carefully the possible fail- 
ure of a child because he would be 
required to repeat a full year's work? 
Yes 144, No 

The fourth question requested the 
teachers to list what, in their estima- 


*Otto, Henry J.: Elementary School Or- 
ganization and Administration, New York 
City, D. Appleton-Century Company, 1944, 
p SS 


tion, are the best features of the an- 
nual promotion plan. 

Fifteen items were mentioned by 
the The 
oftenest was that annual promotions 
“reduce failures in that the teacher 
can provide more adequately for in- 
dividual differences when she keeps 
children for a full year.” This was 
listed by 37.09 per cent of the teachers. 
“Less time spent on reports and more 
on pupils” appeared to be one of the 
most desirable features and was named 
by 50, or 33.11 per cent, of those re- 
plying to the questionnaire. 

Further evidence that the teachers 
observed benefits to elementary chil- 
dren as a result of the change to an- 
nual promotion is found in the fol- 
lowing answers: 

“The plan brings about a closer 
relationship and better understand- 
ing between teacher and pupil.” 


teachers. one mentioned 


“Less time is required for adjust- 
ment by pupils and teachers.” 

“Children have the advantage of 
the same teacher for a year.” 

“Better parent-teacher relations re- 
sult.” 

“Pupils consider their work more 
carefully.” 

“Double 

“Children feel more secure.” 

“There is time for 
rounded development of child.” 

“Teachers more 
knowing they will have the same chil- 
dren for a year.” 

One of the most interesting results 
of the program was the growth and 
development of faculty morale result- 
ing from the cooperative solution of 


sections are eliminated.” 


more well 


feel secure in 


a major educational problem in the 


local schools. 
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Chalk (Qué 


MARCH MILITAIRE 

I’m all agog with happiness, my joy is unconfined, 
and m y cup is running over with love for humankind; 
the eminence that I have won uplifts and cheers my 
soul, for, after years of struggle, I have reached the 
highest goal. The people tintinnabulate, the crowd is 
filled with glee; for the first time through the dreary 
years they say kind things of me, and I stand as one 
exalted, one who has not lost his grip—for my team 
of basketballers has won the championship. 

For years and years I struggled, I burned the mid- 
night oil. I polished doors and college deans with 
unremitting toil. I worked as baby sitter through 
many a tummy-ache. I shined my wornout shoes and 
pants for erro ah sweet sake. I studied dull cur- 
riculums of education's lore along with ancient 
theories exploded years before, I learned the latest 
wrinkles in child psychology and spent three thousand 
smackers for a doctoral degree. At last I've had my 
great reward—the ultimate in fame! My basketball 
quintet, by gosh, has won the crucial game. 

No longer do I fear the “contract” time when pas- 
sions sway. I'm going to ask my school board for a 
well earned raise in pay. Does the progress of the 
pupils show signs of lethargy? Does the classroom 
furniture fall down from sheer senility? I tremble 
not nor shiver at the howling populace, for basketball 
has conquered all—my team has won the race. 


« » 


THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


FOR more than 30 years of a quiet, unassuming life- 
time the little teacher had taught in the same com- 
munity, giving friendly, unassuming service to the boys 
and girls. When, at length, her sum of life was added 
and she passed on to whatever special glory may be 
reserved for schoolteachers, there was genuine sorrow 
and grief in the community but none of the to-do that 
comes to more folk. Nevertheless, from 
homes humble and great, from neighboring cities and 


from a number of faraway places, flowers and messages 


important 


of remembrance poured 

"I never knew Miss Marion,” 
“but I am amazed at the number of people 
beautiful 


said a newcomer to the 


community, 


who did know her, and I marvel at these 


flowers they have sent. 
“It is no surprise to us who knew her, 
“during a whole lifetime she planted the seeds.” 


‘ said a neigh- 
bor: 


« » 


SPOTS BEFORE HIS EYES 
I HAVE JUST RECEIVED the 


made of my school system, writes Supt. Sourpuss, 


report of the survey 


and 


it recommends that if we are ever to arrive at efficiency 





we must increase our staff by employing 1 psychologist, 
114 psychiatrists, 1 socio-economist, 5 remedial reading 
teachers, and | assistant janitor. 

Important as all these people undoubtedly are, | 
believe that the survey committee missed the boat, for 
there is one did recommend which 
would do more to assist an overwhelmed school super- 
[ refer to 


position it not 
intendent than the whole kit and caboodle. 
a Spot Reducer. 

As preplanning for the visit of the survey group, 
read all the Help Wanted advertisements I could find. 
and therein I made a discovery of supreme importance 
to school administrators. One advertisement read: “Ex- 
pert Masseur at liberty—Capable Massager, Hygienic 
Rubber, Heat Treater, and Spot Reducer available for 
full-time work.” 

That's the man needed in every school system, tor a 
school superintendent more than any other person on the 
face of the earth is eternally on the spot. Any reduction 
in size or number of spots 
welcome 


come as a 


The average super- 


will 

boon. 
intendent is on the spot 
from 9 to 5 and particu- 
larly from 5 to 9. He is 
on the spot if little Cuth- 
bert fails to read, but let 
Cuthie read some nonsense 
written in a careless text- 
book, and then he is on the 


spot even more so. He is 
on the spot in charity 
drives, and if he isn’t on 


the spot he had better be 


He is on a hot 


there with his checkbook wide open. 
spot when the furnace goes out, and on a cold spot when 
the heating bill comes in. He is on a daily spot when 
the buses break down, a monthly spot at the meeting 
of the board of education, and a most unenviable annual 
spot at contract time. Paradoxically, he is on the spot 
when he is off the spot; that’s why a wise superintendent 
on his pilgrimage to Atlantic City sends taffy candy to 
his board members. 

If any capable Spot Reducer wants a steady job, let 
him apply at any school in which the more spots he 
reduces the more there will be to reduce. Most super- 
intendents will willingly trade all the psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists and even the assistant janitor for one good 


Spot Reducer. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 











ENTIRE COMMUNITY ENJOYS 
A-V DEMONSTRATION DAY 


FRED JOHNSON 


English Teacher 
Lanier Junior High School for Boys 
Macon, Ga, 





Above: Skeletons and labo- 
ratory equipment were fea- 
tured in the science display. 
Left: John H. Jones, audio- 
visual director, worked with 
two operators of projectors. 


ORE than 2000 citizens of 

Macon, Ga., visited classrooms 
in Lanier Junior High School for Boys 
one day last fall to view some of the 
means science provides to improve 
teaching and to make learning easier. 
The occasion was an audio-visual dem- 
onstration in celebration of Audio- 
Visual Education Week. 

The demonstration was sponsored 
by the Lanier P.T.A. Cooperation of 
other schools in the county, the Macon 
police department, the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve, the state highway patrol, and 
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the public health service made possible 
a varied and comprehensive program 
showing both equipment and technics 
employed in audio-visual education. 

The demonstrations were conducted 
by regular classroom teachers, who 
used the audio-visual aids just as they 
use them in routine school work. 
Twenty-five classes were in session; 
lessons in English, history, agriculture, 
science, shop, art, physical education, 
and speech were taught. Visitors could 
choose the particular exhibition they 
wished to see and later could visit 
other rooms and see the displays and 
equipment. 

In one room the hoofbeats of a 
racing horse echoed the famous “Mid- 
night Ride of Paul Revere” on a wax 
recording, as colored slides of that his- 
torical event were flashed on a screen 
by an opaque projector. “The Life and 
Background of Longfellow” was shown 
on a 16 mm. sound film. “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish” was reenacted 
on filmstrips, and grammar was taught 
by a lecture illustrated with filmstrips. 
Tape and wire recorders were used 
to demonstrate technics in speech im- 
provement. 

The science department presented 
“Facts About the Moon” and “Inter- 
esting Things About the Planets,” 
using filmstrips, and a sound film 6n 
‘Matter and Energy.” Laboratory equip- 
ment was used to demonstrate scien: 
tific principles. 

History was taught with maps, rec- 
ords and an opaque projector. Col- 
ored slides showing the effects of dif- 
ferent plant diseases were shown in 
agriculture. Displays of work by the 
students included model electric mo- 


a model of a city water system, 


tors, 
and an art exhibit. 

Joel Beall, sanitary engineer for the 
Bibb County health department, pre- 
sented two sound movies dealing with 
Judge Roy B. 
the Macon 
traffic 


health. 
recorder of 


community 
Rodenheiser, 
city court, taught a 
safety with a sound film. This was fol- 
lowed by a lecture by State Trooper 
J. M. 
Battalion 6-5, the local unit of the 
U.S. Naval Reserve, 
visual display in the lobby. It included 
a daylight projector with ground glass 
screen showing naval training films, 
charts, displays of knots, electronic 


lesson in 


Moore. 


had an audio- 


teaching devices, and other items of 
navy equipment. Chief Machinist 
Mate DeCandia arranged this exhibit 
and was on hand to explain the vari 


ous devices to the public. 
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This mass demonstration served to 
acquaint the public with new facili- 
ties available to the classroom teacher 
and to enhance further the position 
of Lanier Junior High as a leader in 
the field of audio-visual education. For 
the second straight year, Lanier has 
been chosen as one of the outstanding 
audio-visual demonstration centers in 
the country by the Department of 
Secondary Teachers of the N.E.A. Last 
year it was the only center chosen in 
Georgia; this year it shared the honor 
with 14 other Georgia schools. 

John H. Jones, who directs the A-V 
program at Lanier, has written an 
audio-visual handbook for use by all 


teachers in the school and has organ- 


ized an audio-visual club in which 
pupils learn to operate all of the 
equipment used in the junior high 
school’s program. 

The success of the audio-visual pro- 
gram at Lanier results from close co- 
operation between several people and 
the groups they represent. When plans 
were being considered for the present 
junior high building, the board of edu- 
cation approved the inclusion of ‘an 
audio-visual room seating 150 pupils. 
The P.T.A. has given enthusiastic sup- 
port by sponsoring audio-visual pro- 
grams and by giving financial aid in 
obtaining equipment and materials. 


Instructional Aids Exchanged 
Between U. S. and France 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS 


Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution Center, Inc. 
New York City 


N AUDIO-VISUAL materials bu- 
reau has been established here to 
provide authentic and up-to-date teach- 
ing aids about France and the French 
people. It is the Franco-American Au- 


dio-Visual Distribution Center, Inc., 
(F.A.D.C.), 934 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 13. Virginia C. Gilder- 


sleeve, honorary dean of Barnard Col- 
lege, is president of the nonprofit or- 
ganization 

A similar service in France provides 
information about the United States 
and the American people as a contri- 
bution to international understanding. 

The audio-visual materials now be- 
ing circulated by the Franco-American 
Bureau include some prepared under 
the sponsorship of the French Cultural 
Services of the French Embassy; some 
made by commercial organizations and 
approved by the committee, and many 
items prepared by the F.A.D.C. in an- 
swer to requests from American teach- 
ers. 

The catalog, available on request, 
includes motion pictures (16 mm. and 
35 mm.), lantern slides (2 by 2 inches 
and 3'4 by 4 inches), slidefilms, bul- 
letin board displays, and exhibits of 
large framed reproductions of many 


famous French paintings 


The bureau's advisory committee of 
teachers and supervisors from in and 
around New York City—the French- 
American Bureau for Educational Re- 
search—helps to evaluate the materials 
selected for distribution. 

One unusual feature of the lending 
service is mounted still 
pictures, arranged as bulletin board 
displays. These are easily unpacked, 
posted and repacked for shipment. The 
pictures are about 11 by 14 inches 
The set on the French Alps contains 
18 large photographs of the people 
and their occupations, a large map of 
the region, and four explanatory cards. 
Another set, consisting of color repro- 
ductions from medieval manuscripts, 


a series of 


contains scenes of “Country Life in 
the Middle Ages.” 
Another exhibit of 
graphs was made from the collection 
of French tapestries recently displayed 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City. There also are color 
and black-and-white displays of the 
work of famous French artists and, of 
course, a series on Paris. Arranging the 
bulletin board displays requires no 
greater technical equipment or skill 
than the ability to put pins in bulle- 
tin boards, and they bring meaning- 


color photo- 
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As Though Singing to Each One Alone 


ge 


THAT’S THE WAY IT SOUNDS when your 
16mm films are projected with the 


So true to life is the realism of sound repro- 
duced by the RCA ‘‘400” that each person in 
the audience hears and sees pictures on the 
screen with an illusion of utter reality. It is as 
though each member of the cast were perform- 
ing for each person alone. 

Voices are crisp and lifelike. Musical notes 
are crystal clear. Sound effects are identical 
with the original. 

Yes, your 16mm sound films projected with 
the RCA “400” achieve that true-to-life feeling. 
Screen images, too, are at their brilliant best, 
natural looking, full of snap, in full-color or 
black-and-white. 











In addition, the RCA ‘‘400” gives you the 
benefits of easy threading... individual tone 
and volume controls... reliable performance 
in projection of both sound and silent films. 

Before you buy any 16mm sound projector 
see and hear the RCA “400”. 


Send for free descriptive literature. Write to: 

Visual Products, Dept. 62C, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Camden, N. J. 
RCA “400” JUNIOR. The only single-case standard 
16mm sound projector of fully professional quality. 
RCA “400” SENIOR. Provides theatre-quality repro- 
duction of 16mm sound and pictures for larger audi- 
ences, auditoriums or larger rooms. 








7, nh Sound. ~ Sino tn Shepeclion 


VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN. N.J. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 


ful information and inspiration to 
schools, clubs and museum groups. 

But let F.A.D.C. 
collection from the point of view of 
subject matter, rather than of types of 
aids. Those interested in French art 
will find illuminated table displays in 
color, 2 by 2 inch slides, standard 
sized slides on French architecture, bul- 
letin board displays, and motion pic- 
tures, 

French history, literature and con- 
temporary life are covered in other 
materials already available. A new ac- 


us examine the 


quisition is a collection of colored 


d spreaks fc ? the 


These 12 Advantages 


slides of present-day France, photo- 
graphed by Robert Desmé. Another is 
a set of 40 color slides of famous con- 
temporary French authors. 

Explanatory notes or (for films) a 
copy of the narration accompanies 
most of the materials. 

Feature motion pictures, 16 mm. 
and 35 mm., have been made available 
by special arrangement with the com- 
mercial distributors. These include: 
‘Poil de Carotte,” “Regain,” “Le 
Colonel Chabert,” “Nous Les Gosses,” 
“Well-Digger's Daughter,” “Queen's 
Necklace” and “La Maternelle.” 








mean finer recording and reproduction 


with any tape recorder 


1. Superior straight-line slitting makes it 
track and wind absolutely flat. 

2. The tape has no curl—rides flat over 
heads with minimum tension, giving bet- 
ter frequency response and more uniform 
motion. 

3. Low surface friction — reduces wear 
on heads. 

4. AUDIOPLATE has superior dispersion of 
oxide particles — free from “clumping” 
which causes high noise level. 

5. There is no tendency to stick, layer to 
layer. Unwinds uniformly. 


6. The coating gives unusually strong 
adherence of the oxide to the base. 

7. AUDIOTAPE is designed to give maxi- 
mum signal to noise ratio. 

8. Wider bias range —less sensitive to 
bias changes. 

9. Excellent high-frequency response. 
10. Exceptionally low distortion. 

11. No audible low-frequency modulation 
noise. 

12. AUDIOTAPE has unequalled uniform- 
ity—free from magnetic weak spots that 
cause fluctuations in output. 


AUDIOTAPE is now available on plastic or paper base — with either red 
or black oxide. It is a professional quality tape, manufactured in our 
own plant, to the same exacting standards of quality and uniformity 
which have characterized Aupiopiscs for the past decade. Mail coupon 
below for your free samples of plastic or paper base AuproTape. It 
will speak for itself! 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


*Trade Mark 


444 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22,N. Y¥ 





Gentlemen: Please send me the following: (Dept. N-1) 
[_] One 200-foot sample reel of plastic-base Audiotape. 
| [_] Two 200-foot sample reels of paper-base Audiotape — one with red | 
| oxide, and the other with black oxide coating. | 
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The F.A.D.C. has established a lend- 
ing service on the membership, circuit 
plan. A fee of $5 per school year for 
public schools and $10 for all other 
schools and institutions is charged, 
Each month members receive a pro- 
gram of two items, according to their 
choice. The items are a film and a 
set of slides, bulletin board displays 
and filmstrips, or documentary mate- 
rials. Whenever possible the materials 
are those selected by the members the 
previous spring. In order to achieve 
wide distribution of all materials and 
to reduce the cost of shipping, all 
shipments are made on a Circuit basis, 
by parcel post. Each school pays only 
postage to the next school. Shipping 
instructions are provided. The teach- 
ers’ notes are sent out well in advance 
of the actual materials. 

In its first year, the F.A.D.C. had a 
membership of more than 300 schools, 
museums and libraries from nearly all 
of the states and from Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Canada and Mexico. A special 
rate of $50 
boards of education, for which they 
receive a program for a two weeks’ 


per year is offered to 


loan instead of for 48 hours. They also 
receive large framed reproductions or 
illuminated table transparencies for a 
semester. 

The F.A.D.C. is eager to serve all 
those who want illustrative materials 
about France. It will prepare exhibits 
for teachers’ meetings or special com- 
binations for special events. Spot book- 
ings for items not on circuit and 
for feature films are accommodated by 
the bureau. 

Many sets of slides and pictures are 
available for purchase, such as the 
kodachrome slides of France mentioned 


previously, 


EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 


A distribution service like that of the 
Franco-American Bureau has distinct 
advantages for the consumer: It has 
high educational objectives, and the 
materials it circulates must meet teach- 
ers’ standards. 

When a school or college receiv es a 
display or motion picture about France. 
it usually arouses general interest, with 
the result that the art department, the 
French department, the social studies 
department, and sometimes even the 
science department join in using It. 
Since the teachers’ notes are received 
well in advance, a general showing or 
series of showings can be planned with 


care. In this manner the cause of 


international understanding is aided. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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‘ATruly LIGHTWEIGHT 
Low Cost 16 nm Sound Projector! 
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Complete Weight 







Including Speaker \ 


Only 20 Lbs. and Case—29 Lbs. 
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Any Student Can Lift or Carry It 


Amazingly compact and portable—the Stylist 
can be readily moved from room to room 
for use by large or small groups. Quick and 
easy to set-up... just lift off case, snap 
permanently attached reel arms in place and 
the new low cost “Stylist” is ready to thread. 
Centralized control panel makes operation 
remarkably simple. 


Many Other Advantages 


Ampro quality features include: Designed for 
both licen sound and silent speeds... 
standard time-tested Ampro sound head, fast 
automatic re-wind, triple claw film move- 
ment, new, slide-out removable film gate, 
coated super 2-inch F 1.6 lens, 1000 watt 
lamp...and many other Ampro “extras” 
that mean smooth, trouble-free performance 
year after year... A.C. and D.C. operation. 






THE AMAZING NEW 
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including jack for 
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A General Precision Equipment 











Approved by School 
Systems Everywhere 
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—and for larger Auditoriums... use 


the AMPRO 


"Premier 20” 


For larger audiences — in larger 
rooms and auditoriums—the Ampro 
Premier ‘‘20" offers numerous ad- 
vantages. It delivers high quality 
sound reproduction—in ample vol- 
ume. It provides efficient illumi- 
nation, brilliantly clear. Itis depend- 
able, easy to thread, simple to 
operate. It is gentle to precious film, 
easy to service. The many special 
features that make up Ampro’s “‘su- 
perior quality’ have been developed 
through 20 years of experience— 
and inillions of performances! That's 
why thousands of Ampro projectors 
are used and approved by this coun- 
try’s leading school systems, re- 
ligious denominations, universities, 
government departments and indus- 
trial concerns. 


549 3°° COMPLETE 
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*Trade Mark Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 


Send Coupon for Circulars 


giving full details and specifications on the budget-priced “Stylist,” 
and the famous Ampro “Premier-20". Send for free copy of audio- 
visual booklet "A New Tool for Teaching” and "The Amazing Story 
of 16mm. Sound.” 


AMPRO CORPORATION 

2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 

Gentlemen: Please rush: 

(C Complete circular on Ampro "Stylist". 

(C0 Complete circular on Ampro "'Premier-20.” 

0 Free copy of ‘A New Tool for Teaching” and "The Amazing 
Story of 16mm. Sound.” 


Name -” —- 
NR icctntiacitncsciisicicccic a iis 


City__ ‘ ee 
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NEEDED RESEARCH ON THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


ESEARCH is an overworked word, 
frequently misused and misunder- 
stood. 

The simplest way to define it is to 
state that research is the seeking for 
truth—objective truths such as facts 
about the world we live in, the physical 
phenomena of the world, the structure, 
form and function of the earth itself, 
the plants, the animals, and the human 
beings who live and grow on this 
earth. 


PERSISTENT INQUIRY 


Research is elemental and universal. 
It is applicable to any field of human 
endeavor and not only to science. The 
researcher employs the same general 
technics and principles whether he is 
trying to split the atom, to find a cure 
for cancer, or to determine how chil- 
dren grow. A cook who experiments 
in the effort to develop new recipes 
may be doing real research. In fact, 
if you want to know how to make 
fondant, you should look not in a cook- 
book but in the Journal of Physical 
23:589, for a report of 
work carried on under the great colloid 
chemist of Cornell University, Wil- 
liam Bancroft. 

Research is systematic, logical, per- 
sistent inquiry to get at the truth of 


Chemistry, 


the matter in hand; it is a process of 
detecting and identifying facts and dis- 
covering their relationship; it involves 
curiosity sustained and spurred on by 
the will to know; it takes imagination 
controlled by judgment; it * requires 
observation and experimentation. 

All this may make it sound as if 
reserved for the 


research must be 


chosen few—for a group of super 


human beings endowed with special 
attributes of mind and skills—that it 
cannot apply to such a thing as the 
lunch and that it ts 


school program 


Adapted from an address given before 


the School Food Service Association's con 
vention in Washington, D.C. 
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not possible for anyone carrying on 
work in the school lunch field to do 
research work. Such a conclusion is 
quite wrong 

The knowledge that we have ob- 
tained through research has been the 
work of centuries. It has been accom- 
plished through the efforts of hun- 
dreds of men and women in scores of 
countries each making his contribution, 
each adding some small piece of knowl- 
edge that enlarges the whole. 

Research gives us a basis of facts, 
rather than theories and emotions, on 
which to proceed. 

Let me give a simple illustration 
from child feeding. For a long time 
pediatricians taught that if a child 
drank milk a short time before a reg- 
ular meal he would not have an appe- 
tite for that meal; it was a reasonable 





assumption, but experimental test of 
the theory showed it to be incorrect. 
Young children who drank a large 
glass of milk one hour before their 
noon meal ate as much for their noon 
mean (or more) as they did on days 
when no milk was given before the 
meal. 

In a similar way, the recommenda- 
tion is frequently made that escal- 
loped dishes and cream sauces be used 
as a means of getting more milk into 
the school lunch. It is reasonable, but 


is it experimentally sound? In other 


words, do children readily accept cream 
sauce dishes? Some limited number of 
observations we have made show that 
at least in certain regions school chil- 
dren do not like such foods. 

Carefully planned research programs 
are certainly needed in school lunch 
work. Some people may say, “Research, 
yes, but not specifically on school 
lunch. Nutrition investigators are ac- 
tive in nutrition problems, many ex- 
perimental food studies are being car- 
ried on, active research is being done 
in quantity food production and so 
forth. Would it not be duplication to 
plan a specific program of research 
in the school lunch?” 

Further examination of the question 
and of the purposes and functioning 
of the school lunch program will, I 
think, show that specific research 15 


needed. 


WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS? 


The organization of the school lunch 
program, its place in the total educa- 
tional program, the age of the group 
it serves, the limited funds for opera- 
tion, and the necessity for using large 
numbers of untrained workers mean 
that the situations encountered are dif- 
ferent from those in home, commercial 
or institution feeding. It is a program 
with its own characteristic problems. 
Assuredly, we will want to use the 
results of research from all related 
fields, but there are some problems that 
are not going to be tackled except at 
the instigation of the school lunch 
group. 

Those 
lunch work ktiow the problems. Group 
thinking is needed, and an excellent 
beginning has been made in the work 
done by the committee on research at 


who are active in school 
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In individual teas, “he profits most who serves the 
best.” Place before your exacting tea drinker 
a tall, frosty glass of one of Sexton’s guest teas 
—iced—or a steaming, fragrant cup. At the first 
sip, he knows he has discovered something 
special... and you have made a lasting friend. 
At only a fraction of a cent more per cup, this 


is senu ine economy. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO 1950 
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DISHWASHER Model XM-3 


Snap-on front panel avail 


able at slight additional cost 


MIXER Model A-200 


For Higher Standards... 


and Lower Cost per Serving 


See Topay’s Hobart food and kitchen 
machines before you buy! It’s easy, 
regardless of your needs, for Hobart 
makes the most inclusive line of all. 
And because there’s true economy only 
in careful choice of capacity and 
power, Hobart makes every one in the 


TRADE MARK 
Machines illustrated OF Quality 
represent only a fraction 
of the complete Hobart 
line. Ask your Hobart 
representative or write 
Dept : # Troy. 





DISH SCRAPPER Model DS 





. Hobart is Your Dish! 


greatest choice of sizes. With Hobart, 


you can select models geared efficiently 


to your own operation—every one 
clean in design and clean in perform- 
ready to out-perform the field. 

Hobart machines—backed by the 
Hobart name—are first choice the 


ele 
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BRAZIL © ENGLAND 





world over wherever food is served, 
prepared or sold. There’s a Hobart 
representative within calling distance 
right now. Let him demonstrate the 
complete Hobart line. And the full 
meaning of Hobart Service at your 
ready command whenever needed. 


kood Machines 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO 
Greenville, Minneapolis, U.S.A. © The World's Largest Manufacturer of Food and Kitchen Machines 


CANADA °* 





© Factories in Troy, Dayton, 


FRANCE 
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the National School Lunch Workshop 
held this summer at Ames, Iowa. 

It takes mental and moral courage 
to be an investigator, courage to seek 
out problems and to face them squarely 
and even more courage sometimes to 
accept the answers when these are con- 
trary to what we have long believed. 

The answers to some of the school 
lunch problems that we must investi- 
gate are not likely to be popular, but 
if they are real problems we must face 
them. Here are some that need investi- 
gation: 

1. Have we built up such an elabo- 
rate organization and set such a food 
pattern for school lunch that it is be- 
yond the means of many parents to 
pay for it? 

If this is really a problem, many 
ideas come to mind. Should we be 
searching for ways and means of pro- 
viding nutritional adequacy in other 
ways than the present pattern for an 
A lunch? In our laboratory we have 
made some attempts along these lines 
and have been able to prepare a tasty 
soup which, with bread and cabbage, 
provides nutritional adequacy at the 
cost of a few cents. 


CHALLENGING PROBLEM 

How to provide an adequate lunch 
at a price all can afford is a chal- 
lenging problem. 

2. How can 
arouse the interest of administrators 
and teachers so that they will cooperate 
to help achieve a successful school 
lunch program? 


school lunch workers 


that school ad- 


ministrators should have information 


It seems essential 


on (a) the philosophy of school lunch 
and (b) the duties and responsibilities 


of the school administrator to the 
school lunch program. 
It is also essential, if the school 


lunch is to be an integral part of the 
total school program and be a labora- 
tory for learning, that classroom teach- 
ers be given some college training in 
nutrition. 

School lunchroom managers are the 
ones who fully see this need. It is their 
problem to solve. The school lunch 
program can attain its goals only in- 
sofar as school administrators and 
teachers understand the program, what 


it is trying to do, and why. 

3. How can we get the school lunch 
to function in the education of the 
child? 

Have we fully investigated just how 
this should be done and just what the 
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child can really learn from the school 
lunch program? Have we sufficient 
information on the ways of motivating 
children so that they want to eat all 
foods served them, so that they want 
to learn to like new foods, so that they 
will select foods wisely? 

Obviously, we need the help of the 
psychologists and the educators in solv- 
ing this problem, but we do need to 
work on it rather than just to talk 
about it as being a desirable outcome. 

4. How can we get a child to spend 
his nickels and dimes for fruit or a 
bottle of milk instead of for soft 
drinks and candy? 

The extent to which children spend 
their money for “snacks” has been in- 
vestigated. A recent report on this 
topic appeared some months ago 
[Journal of School Health 18:255 
(December 1948)]} from a county in 
Florida showing that 60 per cent of 
the white children and 80 per cent of 
the Negro children had spent from a 
minimum of 1 cent to a maximum of 
65 cents for snacks during the day; 
38 per cent of the children with diets 
below the recommended allowances 
spent 10 cents or more daily for snacks. 

The problem is an urgent one and 
is of direct concern to school food serv- 
ice workers. Money spent for snacks 
means less money for milk and for an 
adequate lunch. 

We must see that the school is not 
contributing to the problem by selling 
these items to the child. However, 
even if the school does not sell such 
items there still is the problem of the 
near-by store. 


GUIDE CHILD 


The only answer is to find how to 
guide the child himself in making 
the right choice. 

Solving this problem will require 
research in child psychology and in 
education as well as in school lunch 
management. 


5. How can we get children to eat 
food that 1s served to them? 

Many excellent research studies in 
this area were carried on during the 
war period by sociologists, anthropolo- 
gists and psychologists. This work, 
much of which has been published in 
two bulletins by the National Research 
sound foundation 


Council, offers a 


upon which to build. 
6. Is vitamin D adequate in the 
diet of the school child? 
The natural vitamin D content of 
foods is negligible, and the hours of 


sunshine for the child in school become 
almost negligible also, at least during 
the winter months. Should vitamin D 
be added to milk, fresh or dried, is a 
problem that needs investigation. 


7. Is the riboflavin content of the 
child’s diet adequate? 


We have for some time now known 
that riboflavin is readily destroyed by 
light, but I am not sure that we have 
paid enough attention to this in rela- 
tion to milk served at school. 

It has been reported that milk in 
4 pint bottles at the end of one hour 
when exposed to light on a cool, rainy 
day lost one-tenth of its riboflavin and 
after one hour on a bright sunny day 
lost half its riboflavin. 


STANDARDIZED PROCEDURES 

Should not there be some further in- 
vestigation of this problem leading to 
standardized procedures for handling 
of milk? 

8. Should the teen-ager be allowed 
free choice in the cafeteria instead of 
required to take a plate lunch? 

We observe that many high school 
boys and girls do not eat in the lunch- 
room. Teen-agers are entering a new 
stage of their development both psy- 
chological and physiological; they want 
independence of action. 

9. What is essential equipment? 


There is much information available 
to answer this question, but it has not 
been brought together. Some of it is 
in files in individual school systems. 

The need for answers here is urgent. 
People responsible for buying often 
succumb to pressure salesmanship and 
they may not be getting the type of 
equipment suited to the specific needs 
of their schools. 

10. What are the best technics and 
procedures for training school lunch 
personnel at all levels? 


Many of us are stumbling along 
with workshops and short courses and 
various types of in-service training. A 
careful study of subject matter, mate- 
rial and methods is needed. 

We need more studies on kitchen 
plans and layouts; on job analysis and 
work procedures; on types of foods to 
purchase, on whether to prepare in 
the school kitchen or to use commer- 
cial mixes. 

Research in management and 
ministration, in personnel, equipment, 
sanitation and dishwashing, food prep- 
aration, and finance is necessary if the 


ad- 


best possible procedures are to be used 
(Continued on Page 84.) 





Anchorglass JADE-ITE FIRE-KING RESTAURANT WARE 
Cut your dinnerware costs in half with Jade- _tary...non-absorbent, easy to clean and keep You will find exactly what you want in Anchor 
ite Fire-King. Heat-proof...will not crack or 
craze from hot foods. Stain-proof...smooth, 


hard surface will not discolor. Rugged... 
made of durable Fire-King Ovenglass. Sani- 


institutions, fountains and coffee shops. 


Pnchorglass TUMBLERS 


Colorful...makes food look better. Hocking’s extensive line...a complete range 
Available in a complete service...ideal for of styles and capacities; plain or decorated; 


restaurants, hotels, cafeterias, lunchrooms, crystal or colored; pressed or blown; footed, 


heavy bottom, bulge or straight side tumblers, 


THe DIAMONDS serves 


30,000 people on one weekend 


...and all 
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Anchorglass ROYAL RUBY 


Rich and distinctive Anchorglass Royal Ruby, 


attractive and colorful, is ideal for use in 


either color harmony or contrast settings. 


The full line includes every item you will 
need for modern, practical table settings. 





on JADE-ITE FIRE-AIMG 


That’s a big weekend, even for the famous Diamonds 
half-acre restaurant. 

The Diamonds’ experience with JADE-ITE FIRE-KING 
Restaurant Ware is important to any eating place, old 
or new, that wishes to attract patronage by the 
appetizing appearance of its dinnerware service...and, at 
the same time, save real money by using sturdy but 
low cost dinnerware. 

That is why it will pay you to read the letter about 
JADE-ITE FIRE-KING Restaurant Ware from Mr. Louis B. 
Eckelkamp, owner of The Diamonds. 

That is why it will pay you to use JADE-ITE FIRE-KING 
Restaurant Ware and ANCHORGLASS glassware in vour 
operations. Have your jobber show you samples and 
quote on the complete ANCHORGLASS line. If your jobber 
cannot supply you, write us. 9 


Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation Lancaster, Ohio 
“The most famous name in glass” ie 
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MAJOR CASOLINES — TANK CAR STATION KNOWN PROM COAST TO COAST ? 4 
JUNCTION U. $. $0-66 anv MO. 100 ae ‘7 
POST OFFICE—VILLA RIDGE, MISSOURI ‘& 
3 
Sept. 9, 1949 “a4 
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a” 
x 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp. “3 
Lancaster, Ohio AS 
ow 
| 
se Gentlemen: ee 
Any organization 
‘ Recently we opened our new restaurant and it was necessary <2 
engaged in mass to secure a complete new dinnerware service. After talking ere 
: " to some of your Jade-ite isers and making a thorough in- eta 
feeding can profit vestigation, we decided to buy your heat-proof Jade-ite a=? 
restaurant ware. : oF 
from THE DIAMONDS’ TE 
i Some of the determining factors were eye-appeal, initial i? 
experience. and replacement cost, durability and the ease with which ee: 
the ware can be kept clean and sanitary. All of these ae - 
things are very important to us because in our operation ' 
we feed over a million and one-half people a year. Cater- i 
ing to such large crowds, we have proved to ourselves that ae, 
Jade-ite is durable, stain-proof, easy to clean and keep 3 
clean and most economical to use. We have served as high 3S 
as thirty-thousand people over a three-day weekend, which Ro: 
taxes our facilities to the utmost, and it is then that the we 
use of Jade-ite with it’s serviceability ard low cost is it: 
really appreciated. : od 


We can truthfully say that we have found no fault whatsoever t 
with the Jade-ite service and have received many fine conm- x 
pliments as to the appearance of your service. 


We are pleased to recommend Jade-ite Fire-King restaurant ware. 
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Yours very truly, 4s." 
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Louis B, Eckelkamp “3 
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A HALF ACRE OF HOSPITALITY 


The Diamonds, known from coast-to-coast, rebuilding program, they insisted that every 
on U.S. Highway 50—66 and Mo. 100, serves item be in the best of taste and of the high- 
over one and one-half million people a year. _ est efficiency. They chose JADE-ITE FIRE-KING 


When The Diamonds invested $350,000 in a Restaurant Ware. 





Teamwork and cooperation are key- 
stones of the archway to success. School 
lunch people must seek the coopera- 
tion of scientists and research workers 
in many other fields if they are to 
obtain answers to the problems and 
questions that face them today. 

We are fortunate in having the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics active in research in school 
lunch. Our support is needed, how- 
ever, to see that funds continue to be 
made available to the bureau. 

Colleges and universities, because of 
the interest of some faculty members, 









Special problems 
of installation 


will 


receive 


prompt attention 
from the Rixson 
engineering and 
designing de- 
partments, 





The Oscar C. 


4450 Carroll Avenue 








Gopllte 


Chicago 24, Illinois 
Established 1900 


have conducted research studies on the 
school lunch, and a number of theses 
have been written on this subject. I 
believe that more would be done if 
specific suggestions for these were 
made to the colleges and universities. 
Also, the universities have the trained 
personnel and facilities for such re- 
search if funds are made available to 
them. 

The school lunch personnel can con- 
tribute to the solving of problems. 
Lunchroom managers and their assist- 
ants can make surveys and studies of 
food habits, amount of food waste, 
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RIXSON 


SERIES 3590 


Checking Pivot Hinges Are Non-Handed— Single 
and Double Acting — and Priced for Popularity 


Thoroughly dependable and reasonably priced, 
Rixson Series 350 Pivot Hinges are favored 
everywhere on lavatory stall doors, dwarf 
doors, rail gates, booth doors, etc. Can be used 
on right or left hand single acting or on double 
acting doors. Spring and hydraulic mechanism 
assures full checking control all the 
closed position of the door. Furnished with 
nearly any type of bracket, pivot or arm. 


‘ay to 


Rixson Company 


Telephone Mansfield 6-5050 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


ATLANTA—Walter S. Johnson, 917 St. Chorles Ave., 
Tel. Vernon 4725. 

CANADA—The Richards- Wilcox Canadian Co., Ltd., 

Londaqn, Ont., Tel. Fairmont 2800. 
LOS ANGELES—George E. Tupper, 1010 W. Olympic 
Bivd., Tel. Prospect 0924. 

NEW YORK—Fred G. MacKenzie, 107 Reade St., 

Tel, Barclay 7-6852. 
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PHILADELPHIA—G. Norris Williams, 211 Greenwood 
Ave., Wyncote, Pa., Tel. Ogontz 1929. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—W.N. Browning, 529 Henry Bidg., 
Tel. Atwater 5839. 

SEATTLE—E. R. Spragg, 4012 East 38th St., Tel. 
Kenwood 7605. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—L. J, Fait, 2068 14th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. Tel. Chestnut 6262. 








causes of food waste, work procedures, 
the training of employes, supervisory 
technics, factors affecting pupil par- 
ticipation in the lunch program, costs 
of kitchen prepared food compared 
with costs of commercial mixes, and 
equipment and its on-the-job perform- 
ance. 

Analysis of records in the school 
lunch manager's or supervisor's file 
could contribute valuable information 
on food costs, operating costs, pre- 
ferred methods of keeping records, and 
similar information. 

Research workers in related fields, 
nutritionists, psychologists, educators, 
sociologists and food technologists, if 
they know school lunch problems, can 
make a contribution. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERS 


School lunch leaders need to take 
action with regard to these problems 
and needed research. 

I suggest that they set up a com- 
mittee on research to: 

1. Serve as a clearinghouse for re- 
search; a center to which school lunch 
people could send items of informa- 
tion, obtained in their own work. Such 
items in themselves are not enough, 
but when pooled with the efforts of 
others they can provide answers to 
many problems. 

2. Think through and decide on 
major problems that need to be at- 
tacked and seek the aid of groups of 
industries or of foundations that can 
provide funds or can carry through 
the needed investigations. 

3. Prepare lists of smaller projects 
that might well be carried on in col- 
leges and universities by the teaching 
faculty and graduate students. 

4. Gather together research findings 
in this field and interpret and make 
them known so that they can be 
applied. 

I have urged that research is needed 
if we are to make progress along sound 
lines in the school lunch program. 
Some of the problems that seem most 
important at this time have been sug- 
gested. 

School lunch personnel can conduct 
some of these investigations; others 
require the help of nutritionists, psy- 
chologists, educators and other person- 
nel. However, school lunch people 
must take responsibility for clarifying 
and stating their problems and_ for 
gaining the interest and support of 
trained 
schools, universities and research labo- 


appropriately specialists in 


ratories to solve these problems. 
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| book at #¢ eutetie ! 


One glance tells you—this is the best-looking commer- 
cial refrigerator you've ever seen. And no wonder, 
for it’s styled by world-famous Raymond Loewy! 


Look at it inside ! 


And you'll discover that this handsome Frigidaire 
| Reach-In is just as far ahead of ordinary reach-ins in 








| quality construction as it is in appearance! 


You can’t match a FRIGIDAIRE Reach-In! 


Behind the smartly modern lines of this sensational 
reach-in is the rugged strength of sealed-steel con- 
struction. Behind its smooth-working, full length 
doors there’s more storage space than ever before. 
And the whole interior is protected by tough, easy- 
to-clean Lifetime Porcelain. 























Food-Saving Flowing-Cold Cooling is a new 
Frigidaire development—does away with warm spots 
that cause costly food losses in ordinary reach-ins. 
Top to bottom, this new kind of forced air circula- 
tion keeps everything covered with cold—keeps all 
foods much fresher much longer. 

Money-Saving Frigidaire Meter-Miser powers 
Frigidaire Reach-Ins—and what a difference it 
makes! This famous self-contained unit has set rec- 
ords for thrifty, trouble-free service in millions of 
Frigidaire products. It’s the simplest 
refrigerating mechanism ever buili— 
carries its own, special 5- Year Warranty. 
Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to show 
you the many other advantages that 
prove you cant match a Frigidaire. 
Look for your dealer's name in the 
Classified Phone Book, under “Refrig- 
eration Equipment.” Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ontario. 


FRIGIDAIRE =< 


Reach-In Refrigerators 
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4 
Model RIL-62, has 62 Model RIL-44, has 44 Model RIL-17C, 17 cu. Display Cases + Zero Self-Servers * ice Cream Cabinets + Cooling Units 
cubic feet of storage cubic feet of storage ft. capacity; Super Compressors * Beverage Coolers * Water Coolers + Air Conditioners 
capacity. capacity. Freezer cooling unit. 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products—most complete line in the industry. 
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Maintenance and Operation 





M E CH A N l CA Ll M E TH OD of public school accounting 


DEQUATE financing of schools is 

growing more difficult and com- 
plex. With school costs ever mounting 
and with more stringent regulations 
governing school financial practices, 
there is an urgent need to change 
from manual methods and _proced- 
ures in school accounting to a func- 
tional method in which mechanical 
devices are used. 

In general, the purposes and tunc- 
tions of accounting include the pro- 
tection of funds, administrative con- 
trol, cost analysis, fiscal reports, budget- 
ary administration, and administration 
of property. 

In several major ways the physical 
properties of the mechanical method 
are unlike those of the manual method. 
The unbound forms used in the me- 
chanical method are more accessible 


GERALD R. NEFF 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


and easier to handle, file and retain for 
long periods of time. A modern 
bookkeeping machine is used instead 
of a typewriter or pen and ink. 

Many advantages are provided by 
the mechanical system. The records 
are more nearly accurate, since many 
of them are duplicates and copying is 
reduced to a minimum. The duplicat- 
ing of records saves much time, and 
fewer employes cye required. 

It is much easier to key the me- 
chanical records to local, state and 
federal reports, making comparative 
data currently available. These records 
also help the administrator to control 
the budget because budget balances 





The essential equipment for effective school machine accounting in a 
medium sized city (population 40,000) is shown in the picture above. 
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are currently available. The data for 
budget control are provided by show- 
ing the income received and to be 
received by sources of revenue, ex- 
penditures, outstanding orders, and un- 
encumbered balances. The same in- 
formation that provides for budget 
control is invaluable in preparing and 
presenting the budget. It takes the 
guesswork out of budget administra 
L10N. 

The mechanical system is more 
tlexible. 
rapid method of keeping accounts by 
function, object and organization. The 
neatness and appearance of mechanical 
records are more nearly constant; they 


It provides an accurate and 


do not vary considerably with changes 
in personnel. Auditing is more eco- 
nomical and efficient. 

Although the mechanical system 
affords many advantages, it presents 
several problems. Often it is difficult 
for the office personnel, teachers and 
administrators to break away from 
the traditional manual procedures. 
This is especially true if these groups 
have operated for a long period of 
time under the manual method. 


LARGE CAPITAL OUTLAY 


Although the amount of equipment 
required is not large, the change from 
the manual to the mechanical method 
requires a fairly large capital outlay 
at one time. The cost of one book- 
keeping machine, a tray and stand for 
records, and the necessary forms is 
approximately $2500. These would 
be sufficient for a school system en- 
rolling from 4000 to 8000 pupils. 

It often is difficult to get forms ap- 
proved for the mechanical system if 
all forms are prescribed by a state 
agency. State laws usually allow for 
the approval of other than the pre- 
scribed forms if the state authority 
is properly informed. 

There also is the problem of train- 
ing office personnel to operate the 
bookkeeping machine. Each time a 
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Shop-planning 
Booklet 


THE DELTA manys 





PRICE +100 


ACTURING co. 


44 pages of facts you can use! 
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See Delta Gout 


— for machines that 
exactly fit your program 
and budget 


53 MACHINES 
246 Varieties 





r 2 a —_—— 
my rane, | 
Os i 
— A 
wi 
a 6 Scroll 4 1 
Band Saws Circular Saws Saw Jointers Drill Presses 
13 16 2 6 144 
Varieties Varieties Varieties Varieties Varieties 
— plus 5 Grinders .. . 3 Welders . . . 2 Shapers 
- » « 4 Radial-Arm Saws . . . 4 Abrasive Finishing 
Machines . . . 3 Cut-Off Machines ..-. Lathe... 
Mortiser .. . Deburring Machine . . . 2 Saw-Jointer 


Combinations . 


= 
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..2 Planers. ..2 Buffing Machines 








1) 





Thinking of establishing a shop pro- 
gram? Modernizing your present 
set-up? Then this illustrated Delta 
booklet is of value to you. It helps 
you plan and equip a school shop — 
one that is safe, convenient, econom- 
ical, efficient. 

You get this kind of authoritative 
information: 

1. Photographs and floor-plans of 30 
typical shops, for schools large and 
small. These are not fanciful shops 
“dreamed up” by Delta. They are 
school shops that are in actual op- 
eration — and have been proven 
practical in regular classroom use. 










Look for the name of your 
Delta dealer under''T ools’’ 
in the classified section of 
your telephone directory. 


Address 


School..... 


2 OE eae et | eee ) —s 
a ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


2. Basic principles of shop planning. 


3. Suggestions for selecting, placing, 
and using power tools, 


“How to Plan a School Workshop” 
has assisted many school architects, 
board members, administrators, su- 
pervisors, department heads, instruct- 
ors. Get your free copy — and keep 
well-informed on planning and equip- 
ping the school shop. Send coupon. 


POWER TOOL DIVISION 


Rockwell 


Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


Power Tool Division ; 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


mam TEAR OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! mmm "| 
665C E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. j 


Send me free booklet, 1 


"How to Plan a School Work:hop.’’ I 
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change in personnel occurs it is neces 
sary to teach the bookkeeping machine 
manipulations to the new employe. 
Usually, however, the operator can 
train the new bookkeeper before leav- 
ing his position. 

If any system of accounting is to 
give maximum efficiency, a definite 
educational program must be de- 
veloped, and educational results must 
be measured. The financial account- 
ing system must be set up with the 
desired educational results taken into 
The attitude of the 
community toward education and its 


consideration. 


ability and willingness to pay for it 
will depend in large measure upon 
the confidence of the community in 
the administration of its public 
schools. 

Advantages provided by a mechan- 
ical system of accounting far out- 
weigh those offered by the manual 
The machine method pro- 
with an 


system. 
vides the educator accurate 
financial picture of his schools and 
enables him to make a more realistic 
approach to school finance. 

All of the advantages the mechanical 


system affords for the efficient account- 


Get Great Utility at LOW COST 
with ARNCO 
RECEDING DOOR CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


ELIMINATES 
OVER- 
CROWDING 


EASILY 





INSTALLED 





CUTS 
COSTS 


Arnco Steel Reced- 
ing Door Classroom 
Wardrobes provide 
an efficient, sanitary 
means of housing 
pupils’ clothing 
within the class- 
room. Design based 
on years of experi- 
ence in equipping 
schools with both 
standardized and 
built-to-order metal 
furniture. 





ARNCO Wardrobe standard design is 
based on all-steel construction, includ- 
ing doors, trim, shelving, etc. Doors are 
easily operated by small _ children 
ARNCO Wardrobes offer freedom of 
sagging of doors and minimum hard- 
ware maintenance. ARNCO Wardrobes 
can be furnished in any desired com- 
bination of wardrobe and auxiliary cab- 
inets or wardrobe only. 





NON-SAGGING, FINGER-TIP OPERAT- 
ING, PIVOTED SUSPENSION HARDWARI 
is of one-piece construction in solid 
bronze, is fully adjustable and operates 
smoothly on two sets of ball bearings. 
One bearing is placed at lower pivot 
arm and the other where lower pivot 
arm engages door bracket. Neither 
joors nor mechanism will sag due to 
rugged construction. 


Write for literature 


A.R. NELSON CO.), inc. 


210 E. 40th St., 


1 a ae Mole ae oo 





ing of public tax monies also are real- 
ized in the accounting of extracur- 
ricular and service enterprise accounts, 

After making a careful study of how 
business has profited by introducing 
mechanical bookkeeping machines as 
a means of controlling and auditing 
accounts, the school «district of Mish- 
awaka, Ind., in August 1947, decided 
to change from the manual to the 
mechanical method. An _ appropria- 
tion of $2500 was set aside, and I 
was given the responsibility of ob- 
taining the necessary apparatus and 
materials and of training the staff for 
the new procedure. 

Today the mechanical system has 
been fully incorporated, and the re- 
sults seem to justify the expenditure 
Public 


systems may want to investigate this 


of time and money. school 
more modern and efficient method of 


school accounting. 


Saving on Small Tools 


Here are some rules in regard to the 
care of small tools: 

|. Guard against “mushroom” heads 
on tools. In the case of tools with iron 
or steel handles, such as punches and 
chisels, the condition can be remedied 
by grinding off the “mushroomed” 


part of the head before it is bad 
enough to cause the handle to split or 
to chip. A “mushroomed” wood han- 
dle wili split and chip easily so it 
must be repaired quickly. An iron or 
steel band should be driven over the 
top of the handle to keep it from 
spreading. 

2. Never use a large heavy ham- 
that is small or frail. 


Be sure that every tool is being used 


mer on a tool 


correctly. 

3. Never use a small tool for a 
large job, except when absolutely un- 
avoidable. 

i. Whenever possible use only a 
rubber or wood hammer on wood 
handled tools. 

5. Varnish tool handles regularly; 
it keeps out grease and dirt that will 
weaken any handle. 

6. Tape tool handles whenever pos- 
sible; it protects them from wear of 
all kinds. 

Don't 


on any tool or small machine carrying 


exert too much _ pressure 
a motor; it loosens bearings and causes 
overheating. 

8. Always keep all tools clean and 
in a dry and dustproof place when not 


being used—ERNEST W. FAIR. 
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nasketball backstop 


.. Which comes fi 





basketball backstops 


Yes! Tailored-to-the-job because Medart starts... with a blueprint. The 
structural conditions of your gymnasium will determine the most-econom- 
ical-best-results-in-the-long-run, type of backstop assembly you will need. 
Strength, rigidity and elimination of backboard vibration are not the 
properties of backstops seen in a catalog... unless it is the RIGHT ONE 
FOR YOUR GYM! We at Medart feel that it is our job, through consul- 
tation and structural analysis...in short “‘blue-printing,” to see that you 
get the right one! 


Once that is determined you may select from the Medart complete line of 
backboards the kind best suited to your needs...and your budget. For 
instance, the popular new HERCULITE TRANSPARENT BACKBOARD 
(rectangular only)! Of extra-strong tempered glass, with an extruded 
non-rust, non-corrosive heavy and rigid metal ‘frame, plus other safety 
factors, it has been scientifically designed to withstand the long vigorous 
test of actual play. Approved by the National Basketball Association! Other 
regulation backboards, fan-shaped or rectangular, available in wood and 
steel. Write for descriptive literature today. Feel free to consult our engi- 
neering department... it costs no more and results are sure with... Medart! 

FMS50-2 


SEL\OUR 
CATALOG IN 
SWEET'S 


Write for descriptive literature... send your 
plans for suggestions. 


SWEET'S FILE (ARCHITECTURAL) NO. 23g—3a and 23<—8a 
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Medart atlored-to-the-Job 





Medart Telescopic Gym Seats in both 
Wall Attached and Movable types. High 
Row (up to 20 rows) and Recessed types. 
Write for descriptive literature. Send your 
plans for suggestions. 











The very latest design in Basketball and 
Football Scoreboards for spectator visibil- 
ity. Over 4000 in use! Weite for descrip- 
tive literature. 
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PROGRESS REPORT 


to public from National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 


ITH 
before its first anniversary, the 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools has reported to the 
public on its progress, its plans, and 


some four months to go 


its two goals:(1) to help Americans 


our” publ-c 


realize how 


schools are to our expanding democ- 


racy, and (2) to arouse in each com- 


important 


munity the intelligence and will to 
improve our public schools. 

This formal 
first annual dinner of the group held 


Hotel, 
Con- 


occasion marked the 
January 17 in the Roosevelt 
New York City. Dr. James B 
ant, president of Harvard University, 
and Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staft, gave the 
principal addresses. Roy E. Larsen, 
chairman of the commission, presided 


DINNER DRAWS 900 
Judging from the attendance, which 


jumped from an estimated 350 to 


some 900. with tables crowded into 


+ 


corner O§% the hotel ballroom, 


every 
and from the interest manifested by 
leaders in 


the audience, including 


business. labor and other fields, the 
problems of public education are of 
looked as if 


Mr. Larsen and his associates are well 


general concern. It 


on their way toward achieving th¢ 
purpose he described in an exclusive 
interview in The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
in September 1949: "To evoke a pub 
lic support for public education that 
will achieve new standards of physical 
excellence (in buildings, equipment 
and financing) but 


teaching personnel, of in- 


new standards, 
also. ot 
tellectual and moral excellence 

It was last May that the commission 
was Officially launched. In August it 
actually got under way with the ap 
pointment of Henry Toy Jr. as execu 
tive director. Since then the pace 
has been accelerated with an expanded 
staff and additional appointments to 
the commission’s membership. Every 
indication would point to its winding 
up its first year several steps ahead of 


the most optimistic predictions 
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President James B. Conant of Harvard at microphone; to his right are 
Roy E. Larsen, commission chairman, and Gen. Omar N. Bradley, other 
speakers at first annual meeting of the National Citizens Commission. 


[Through the by the 


inauguration 
Advertising Council of a new and 
intensive advertising campaign, school 
problems have been brought to news- 
paper and magazine readers and radio 
listeners all over the country. Movies, 
been enrolled in the cam- 
paign. A March of 


The Fight for Better Schools 


COO, have 


Time feature 


entitled 


was based on the dramatic achieve 


ments of the citizens committee in 
Arlington, Va 

Citizens in various communities 
have noted with Curiosity and awaken 
ing interest the words “Our Schools 
Are What We Make Them 
ing on local billboard posters. Car 


cards drawing attention to the prob- 


appea E- 


lems and opportunities of the public 


subways, 


schools are appearing in 


almost every- 
where in the United States. And all 
the while Mr. Larsen, Mr. Toy and 
members of the commission's 


been traveling back and 


trains and _ streetcars 


other 
statt have 
forth across the nation explaining the 
work of the commission to key groups. 


FLOW OF MAIL INCREASES 

Public response has been rewarding, 
as evidenced by the increasing volume 
of mail that flows in and out of New 
York headquarters daily. At present 
the commission is in touch with some 
200 local citizens’ groups, represent- 
ing 35 different states. And everyone 
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SYLVANIA PRESENTS... 


THE NEWEST IN CLASSROOM 


LIGHTING: - 







oe 
Be, 





FOR THE LAST WORD IN CLASSROOM 


ARRANGEMENT 





‘Die familiar rows of desks have vanished in 
the Bowditch Model Classroom in Salem, Mass. 
Instead, the desks are arranged in groups of six, 
facing in three different directions. 

The lighting problem was solved by the use of 
Sylvania CL-242 Fluorescent Fixtures, installed 
in continuous rows by Wilson and Robinson, elec- 
trical contractors. 

The result is a lighting system that combines 
ample intensity in all parts of the room with the 
low surface brightness essential for the protection 
of children’s eyes. 

Whatever the lighting requirements of a job, 
contractors find in the complete Sylvania Fluores- 
cent Line exactly the fixtures they need! 





B e 


Sylvania’s Modern TROFFERS— 
CL-242—A low-cost, care- Where recessed lighting is desired, 


Sylvania’ sPopular’ ‘Instant Start’ Sylvania's Popular “‘Standard 


CL-283—A new fixture, perfect for Start’ 

unbroken lines of light. Utilizes fully engineered unit ideal for use the Sylvania CST Series Trof- 

two Sylvania 8-foot, 75-watt In- lighting classrooms and_ school fers—available in one-, two- and 

stant-Start Slimline Lamps. Easy offices. Uses two Sylvania 4-foot, three-lamp (Sylvania Triple- Life) 
units. 


to install and service. 40-watt Triple-Life lamps 


All the facts you'll want to know about planning school lighting jobs! ) 


SYLVANIA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 
Advertising Dept. L-6002 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet, ‘‘Does Your 
School Play Fair with Youngsters’ Eyes?”’ 





Name 
Address 
City 
State 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, WIRING DEVICES, SIGN TUBING: LIGHT BULBS; 
PHOTOLAMPS; RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES Rien — 
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concedes that this is only the begin- 
ning. 

Particularly gratifying to members 
of the commission is the acceptance 
of its work to date by the educational 
profession. The active cooperation of 
school administrators has been sought 
from the start. Congratulatory letters 
and an exchange of correspondence 
between headquarters and school heads 
are indicative of the enthusiasm 
shown. Many school superintendents 
have done much to assure local dis- 
tribution of the advertising kits that 


the Advertising Council, in coopera- 


tion with the commission, the USS. 
Office of Education, and the Federal 
Citizens’ Committee, has prepared for 
use by local newspaper publishers and 
advertisers. 

To help citizens turn interest into 
constructive action for school improve- 
ments, subcommittees have been ap- 
pointed. One such group is now con- 
sidering the basic problems of teacher 
recruitment, and 


education, teacher 


teacher certification. Another is con- 
cerning itself with school boards. A 
third is concentrating upon commu- 


nity participation, while a fourth is 





SPECIFY ‘‘PEABODY” No. 260 


= - 
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ae 
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NEW SUNTAN COLOR MAKES CLASS ROOMS 
MORE ATTRACTIVE..FINISH RESISTS SCRATCHES 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel Movable 
Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The desk tops, seats and 
backs are also given a CELSYN coating 


scratching to a remarkable degree. 
Movable Desks. 


PEABODY OFFERS FULL LINE 
OF QUALITY SCHOOL SEATING 


The PEABODY 


school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ and 
From this 


administrators’ desks and folding chairs. 


one manufacturer purchasers of school equipment 
can buy all necessary school furniture and be pro- 


PEABODY ironclad 


tected by the 


superior quality, workmanship, material and correct- 


ness of design. 


We invite your inquiries. 
Write direct to — 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. sors mancusres, wo. 
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Line is a complete quality line of 


guarantee of 


a coating so hard and tough it resists 
Write for complete information on No. 260 Steel 


STEEL MOVABLE 
Suntan DESKS 


| 
Equip your schools with Peabody 
No. 260 Steel Movable Desks and 
you equip them with the most effi- 
cient, most comfortable, and most 
attractive seating money can provide. 
Examine this quality seating. See 
how sturdy it is built. Notice the 
desk lids do not slam—look at the 
comfortable seat and notice how 
both seat and desk are independently 
adjustable. The adjustment feature 
is positive—cannot slip. Only per- 
sons responsible for seating can ad- 
just them. No _ bolts—no_ butterfly 
nuts for children to loosen. 








No. 33 
No-Tip Steel 
Folding Chair 


BOX 3 


going into the matter of school financ- 
ing and taxation. 

Motivating these subcommittees, and 
others that will be formed in the fu- 
ture, is the desire to help the inde- 
pendent citizens’ groups improve the 
schools in their own communities, It 
is for these groups, -as well as for the 
public at large, that the committees’ 
findings will be written. Constant en- 
deavor is being made to promote the 
formation of these local citizens’ 
groups or Committees, since Commis- 
sion members recognize that through 
them community interest can most 
effectively be crystallized. Their func- 
tion is primarily to find out the facts. 

These groups are being encouraged, 
first, to engage themselves in the broad 
question of what the public school 
system should do and how it can be 
Second, the commis- 
local 


helped to do it. 


sion these commit- 


tees to reflect the experience of the 


encourages 


community as a whole, and not just 


one part of it. For this reason it 
recommends that their membership 
represent a cross section of the com- 
munity. Behind the entire program 
is the desire to help people realize the 
basic importance of the public schools 
to the community and to the nation, 
not only as they affect the individual 


child but as they affect everyone. 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


It is the feeling, too, that state citi- 


zens’ committees should be formed 
but that such motivation should come 
from the citizens’ groups within the 


state rather than being imposed by the 


commission. As one. staff member 
puts it, “Interest and action should 
well up from the bottom.” Several 


states are already falling in line and 
are forming state citizens’ Committees. 

All sorts of plans are being de- 
for the future, as might 


It is to be 


veloped 
logically be expected. 
hoped that a booklet may be prepared 
tor the use of citizens groups, not to 
tell them what to do but to suggest 
questions they might like to ask re- 
garding their schools and to indicate 
to them what questions others have 
asked. Further studies by specially 
appointed will also 
broaden the scope of the service. 


To one question that is constantly 


subcommittees 


being raised by educators, “What 1s 
the commission's attitude toward fed- 


eral aid to education?” the commis- 


sion answers: “The commission 1s not 
for or against federal aid. If people 


are not interested in their 
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“You can rely on the FORD School Bus Chassis 
... Weve PROVED its SAFETY 















School Bus Body by 
Superior Coach Corp., 
Lima, Ohio 





Ford's cast iron 
brake drums have 
506 sq. in. of 
braking surface 
for faster heat 
dissipation, more 
effective braking. 


i 


Lea 


For greater safety, 
both front and rear 


cr 
3 
q 

Ford brake cylinders 

are shielded against we 
heat from drums. * fe 

wo tS \ 
2, 

} 
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oe 


{ Ford brakes are 
ian easy to adjust, 
easy to keep in safe, 


tiptop condition. 


—ry 


Q 


Ford brake drums are 
demountable from 
wheel hubs. This 
simplifies maintenance, 
cuts replacement 
parts costs. 

















Roll- Action 


Safety Steering Gear 






FOR FORD SAFETY 


BIG 15-INCH REAR BRAKES 





Chief of Test Drivers, Ford Motor Company 





“Our job is to protect Ford's good name by putting 
every new Ford chassis through the toughest road 
testing we know how to give. We've proved the Ford 
School Bus with a thorough going-over ... proved 
its exceptional Safety, Economy, and Endurance.” 


Rely ona Ford School Bus Safety Chassis to pro- 
vide security for your pupils’ lives and your tax- 
payers’ dollars. Remember, when you choose 
a school bus, your good judgment goes on 
parade before the whole community. So, settle 
the school bus question for long years to come 
by settling on Ford—the Long-Life Champion. 


REASON 





Special inspection hole 
permits feeler gage check of 
brake shoe adjustment, 
visual inspection of lining. 


a\| 
Y) 


Double-wrapped 
steel brake fluid lines 

are shielded from 

road hazards. 


- 





Vacuum-power braking 
standard on 194” wheelbase 
(available on 158” wheelbase). 


SCHOOL BUS 


SAFETY CHASSIS 














Safety-Wrap 
Big 15-inch Front Springs 
Rear Brakes | aleetinealion oon ner 
Independent 4 1 
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federal aid will not help. Therefore, 
federal aid is not the basic problem. 
We must have citizens’ interest.” 


NO ATTEMPT AT CONTROL 


This is further proof that the com- 
mission is in no way trying to control 
people’s thinking but rather to awaken 
them to their needs and potentialities, 
to find out for themselves. It is not 
attempting to establish any national 
set of goals or standards. It hopes to 
encourage each Community to set its 
own goals and energetically to pursue 
them. The commission's own conclu- 


KEYSTONE ~ 


—— Overhead Projector 
is 


5 Visual Aids 
in ONE 





FINEST PROJECTION of SLIDES 


sions will be based on the experiences 
of local citizens’ groups. “We must 
learn as we go” is the way Mr. Larsen 
has described it. 

“Since 1900,” he pointed out to the 
audience gathered in New York City 
for the commission's first annual din- 
ner, ‘the number of high school grad- 
uates in the United States has soared 
from 1,000,000 to 30,000,000, and half 
of this increase has come in the last 15 
years To- 
day the problem looms even larger for 
The 25,000,000 stu- 
public 


only half a generation. 


the next decade. 
our 


comprising 


dents now 





nation— real daylight projection. Instructor faces 
the class. 


TACHISTOSCOPE 


indispensable for efficient teaching of 
skills needed for spelling and reading, 
is available simply by snapping on 






Flashmeter. 


attachment. 


standard and handmade, with 750-1,000 watt illumi-- 


MICRO-PROJECTION @ 


with magnification up to 106 diam- 
eters on the screen, for entire class to 
see a microscopic subject; low-cost 


2-INCH SLIDES and STRIP FILM 


are shown with brilliant Keystone illumination, up to 
* 1,000 watt, using inexpensive attachments. 


All with ONE Projector 
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Write for circular. KEYSTONE 
VIEW CO., Meadville, Penna. 


Since 1892 Producers of 
Superior Visual Aids. 


KEYSTONE 
Overhead Projector 









school population will be increased 
within the next decade by some 30 
per cent—another 7,000,000 or 8- 
000,000 students.” 

Mr. Larsen went on to explain that 
the implications of this situation were 
nothing short of revolutionary, point- 
ing to the unique rdle of the public 
schools in giving substance to the 
unique American ideal of the equality 
of opportunity. “But,” he warned, 
“whether the United States survives 
with freedom depends on how that 
ideal is translated into living reality. 

Stressing the importance of such an 
appraisal by our citizens in this mid- 
Conant de- 


twentieth century, Dr. 


clared 
“No one who looks dispassionately 
at our history can deny that the people 
of the United States in the last century 
and a half have made a lasting and 
highly significant contribution to the 
development of civilization. But the 
task is nowhere near completion. We 
have been the medium for carrying 
forward certain ideals and aspirations. 
To a considerable degree it is in our 
hands today to decide how much great- 
er shall be our contribution.” 


GEN. BRADLEY’S SUGGESTIONS 

the commission s 
first annual Omar N. 
Bradley urged all citizens to cooperate 
in strengthening the free public schools 
of the United States. “Education,” he 
said, “makes a people easy to lead, but 
difficult to drive; easy to govern, but 


In his speech at 


dinner, Gen. 


impossible to enslave.” 
Continuing, he said, “We must look 
to our schools as a major instrument 


| in meeting the increasing complexities 


of modern life. At no other time in 
history have people the world over 
been so aware of potentialities in the 
near future for peace and progress or 
conflict and human destruction. Our 
schools must be strengthened and im- 
proved if they are to equip today’s 
children and youth to meet the need 
for intelligent, patient and construc- 
tive leadership as the future unfolds.” 


R.P.S 


Films on Public Relations 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A list of pub- 
lic relations films is now available from 
the N.E.A. Division of Press and Radio 
Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. There are 22 of 
these films listed of which 14 are sound 
16 mm. motion pictures and the others 
are 35 mm. filmstrips. 
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Sight-saving black-on-white copies give you two distinct, important advantages 


1. They protect young eyes. 


2. Their better legibility enables young minds to absorb new ideas 
easier—more quickly. 


That’s why conscientious educators turn to mimeographing when they 
want copies of anything written, typed or drawn. There és no easier way 
to get ten to thousands of black-on-white copies. 


For amazing ease and speed... 
Try The New Handwriting Stencil And Roll Point Stylus 


The new handwriting stencil and roll point stylus enable 
you to prepare anything written or drawn easily and 
quickly. You can prepare tests, work sheets, or any kind 
of seat work at your desk, your home—anywhere. 
Mimeograph as many copies as you need and file the 
stencils for re-use. 

Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring 
you all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy 
operation and low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one 
for another. A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 


with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 








House Committee Works on Federal Aid ...Schools May Have to Combat Influence 


of TV...U.S. Will Need Largest Number of Teachers in 1953...Dr. Conant Asks 


for More Community Colleges...N.E.A. Committee to Expose Fraudulent Schools 





House Committee 

Considers Federal Aid 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — The House 

labor committee voted to take up the 

controversial federal 

legislation February 6 and to work on 


aid to education 
it daily in closed session “until final 
determination of this matter has been 
made.” 

The 


Senate approved bill which would give 


basis of its consideration is a 
the states the right to decide whether 
federal aid should be given to parochial 
The com- 


mittee will work on it until a satisfac- 


and private school children. 


tory compromise is reached. 

A subcommittee of 
mittee last year approved the Barden 
bill, which would exclude nonpublic 
The measure, 


the labor com- 


schools from federal aid 
however, was tabled by the committee. 

One group on the labor committee 
wants to amend the Senate bill to set 
aside a percentage of federal aid money 
for parochial school bus service in states 
that now bar it. This amendment, de 
signed as a concession to Catholic lead 
ers, would not affect the measure’s pro- 
vision for state administration of fed- 


eral school funds. 


TV May Affect 
Schools’ Function 


URBANA, ILL. Because television 
viewers are exposed to powerful influ 
ences affecting public opinion, TV may 
some day prevent the schools from carry- 
ing out effectively their function of 
developing pupils who will grow into 
reasonable adults, capable of making 
decisions for themselves. 

That is the opinion of Dallas W. 
Smythe, professor of economics and re- 
search professor in the University of 
Illinois Institute of Communications, 
who discusses the educational implica- 
tions of TV in ; 


issue Of Elementar) 


in article in the current 
Lnelish. 


‘Technics of public relations within 
the next five to 15 years,’ Mr. Smythe 
says, “may mature into reliable, efficient 
methods for engineering popular opin- 
ion according to the interests of those 
able to command the use of the neces- 
sary means of communications—what- 
ever the identity of these persons or in- 
stitutions. 

Combating this influence, the schools 
will have to “orient their pupils toward 
the real world we live in to a greater 
degree than is now done,” Mr. Smythe 


predicts. 


Greatest Number of Teachers 
to Be Needed in 1953 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Four 
many new grade school teachers as are 


times as 


being trained now will be needed in 
1953-54 to educate the large number of 
babies born during and since the war 
That’s the conclusion reached in a 
report entitled “Employment Outlook 
for Elementary and Secondary School 


Teachers,” issued by the Veterans Ad- 


ministration and the bureau of labor 
Statistics 
In 1949 only 25,000 new grade 


school teachers were trained, although 
the need was for 75,000, the report said. 
In 1953-54. 100.000 new trained teach- 
ers will be needed 

In most states peak enrollment in the 
first eight grades is expected in 1957 
But number of teachers 
will 1953, 
the most rapid rise in enrollment 1s 


the greatest 


have to be hired in when 
expected, the report said 

More new grade school teachers will 
be required to replace those leaving 
the profession than will be needed to 
handle the additional youngsters. 

The report also said that nearly every 
state now has an oversupply of high 
school 1949 four high 
school teachers were trained for every 


teachers. In 


one who was needed. 


Low Certification Standards 
Cause Large Turnover of Teachers 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Low standards 
for certifying teachers have caused a 
large turnover and a short supply, Ralph 
McDonald, executive the 
N.E.A. National Commission on Teacher 
Professional Standards, 


secretary of 
Education and 
told a regional meeting of educational 
officials here January 20. 

High standards, on the other hand, 
produced a much better supply of quali- 
fied teachers and a much longer average 
period of service, he said. 

Year after Dr. McDonald 
pointed our, “those states which require 


year, 


as a minimum four or five years of pro- 
tessional preparation have, on the aver- 
age, a much better supply of new teach- 
ers each year. Those states which grant 
regular certificates to people with less 
than two years of college, by contrast, 
have on the average a much less ade- 
quate supply of teachers—even of per- 
sons who can meet the low standards.” 


Dr. Mc- 


Donald, that adequate salaries for teach- 


Studies have shown, said 
ers could not be obtained in any states 
until certification standards reached at 
least a bachelor’s degree minimum of 
professional education and perhaps not 


until a fly e-year minimum was achieved. 


Dr. Conant Says U.S. Needs 
More Community Colleges 

New YorK.—'We need to expand 
and improve our two-year terminal col- 
leges: we do not need to expand, but 
we do need to improve our four-year 
colleges, our technical institutions, and 
our universities,” President James B. 
Conant of Harvard University told 
members of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association at its convention in 
New York City January 12. 

Dr. Conant urged “support in every 
community of the development and ex- 
tension of the (wo year community col 
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Westinghouse 





Why is this hard to read? 


You can see at a glance why this makes reading 
difficult. It creates a real teaching problem for 
you—a lighting problem for us. It takes more 
than a luminaire to solve this problem. It takes 
the right equipment, certainly. It also takes 


expert planning in the application of this 


Westinghouse 






VNC, 






equipment to give you the best buy in lighting. 

Westinghouse offers both. A choice of equip- 
ment... to do the job and qualified engineer- 
ing service. This means men who know how 
to apply this equipment for your individual 


lighting problem. J-04284 
Whether you plan lighting, buy 
lighting or install lighting, this 
book should be on your desk. 
“The ABC Plan for School Light- 
ing,” B-4556. Write W estinghouse 
Electric Corporation, P.O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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“The boss bought one of those new 
HILD Floor Machines with all the special 
attachments. I can use it to scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind any 
floor in the place. 

“What I really like about the machine 
is the time it saves. Now I can get around 
to do ALL the jobs that need doing. It’s 
easy because the machine moves so fast. 
And then, too, the brush attachment for 
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lege.” He said these colleges, which 
now teach about 10 per cent of the 
students beyond high school, might 
well enroll 20 to 30 per cent in the 
future. 

He also stressed “the need in every 


| community for the citizens to be aware 


of the problems of their local elemen- 
tary and secondary schools” and ex- 
pressed the hope that Senator Taft's 
proposal for federal aid to education 
would be enacted into law. 

Dr. Conant gave four reasons for 
advocating further development of two- 


| year colleges: 


1. The American ideal of equality of 
Opportunity requires the education of 
increasing numbers of youths beyond 
high school. 

2. “No young man or woman should 
be encouraged or enticed into taking 


| the kinds of educational training that 


scrubbing makes a big difference. They call 


it a Shower-feed Brush, It showers an even 
spray of soap solution onto the floor 
beneath the entire area of the brush. This 
provides a larger area of suds action... 
instantly. And this speeds up the scrub- 
bing job. 

“And the machine is so easy to operate 
that you don’t get half as tired. That’s 
because the HILD Machine is self-pro- 
pelled and action-balanced. 

“But it’s not only that the job is easier. 
It’s a real satisfaction to do a job well. And 
this machine does just that. Yessir! I’m 


are going to lead to a frustrated eco- 
nomic life,” and there is danger of 
training too many for professional 
work. 

3. Increased education beyond the 
high school “must be paid for by the 
taxpayer,” and the most economical ed- 
ucation is “education locally in a local 
community.” 

4. Specialized or professional educa- 
tion should be kept to a minimum 
number of years in all lines of work. 


New York to Spend $6,699,695 
to Modernize School Buildings 
New York. — The New York City 
Board of Education will spend $6,699,- 
695 in 1950 to modernize school build- 
ings. In 1949 contracts totaling about 
half that amount, or $3,384,785, were 
awarded for the modernization of 13 
schools, according to Charles J. Bensley, 


chairman of the board's committee on 


sold on HILD. And I’m sold on my job | 


now, too.” 


Write today for 
FREE circular. 


HILD FLOOR 
Machine Co. 


Dept. SC-3 
740 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago 6, lil. 
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buildings and sites. 

The 1949 program included installa- 
tions of new electrical, sanitary, heat- 
ing and ventilating systems, enlarge- 
ment of classrooms, and construction of 
shop facilities. 

A special committee of technicians 
and educators has been formed to con- 


_ sider “every possible new economy” in 
| school construction, modernization and 


repair work. 

Members of the committee are repre- 
sentatives of various city departments 
and of the board of education. They 


| will try to develop ideas that will result 


in “substantial savings and retain our 
rigorous educational and __ structural 
standards,” Mr. Bensley said. 





N.E.A. Committee to Expose 
Fraudulent Schools, Colleges 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The N.EA. 
Department of Higher Education has 
initiated a program to expose and out- 
law fraudulent schools and colleges. 
Purposes of the committee are: (1) 
to make the public more aware of the 
existence of fraudulent institutions; (2) 
to encourage state education officials to 
assume more responsibility for outlaw- 
ing so-called educational institutions 
that give little real service to students; 
(3) to encourage the teaching profes- 
sion to warn youths and adults against 
such unscrupulous institutions, and (4) 
to acquaint members of professional or- 
ganizations with effective ways of out- 
lawing unscrupulous institutions. 
Committee members are: James B. 
Edmonson, dean, University of Michi- 
gan School of Education, chairman; 
J. M. Godard, executive secretary, Com- 
mission on Higher Education, South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, Queens College, Char- 
lotte, N.C., and John F. White, dean, 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 
Working with the committee are Ed- 
gar Fuller, executive secretary, National 
Council of Chief State School Officers; 
Frank W. Hubbard, director, N.E.A. re- 
search division; William L. Pencke, trial 
attorney for the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and John Dale Russell, director, 
division of higher education, U.S. Office 
of Education. 


Urges School to Educate 
People for Retirement 

New York.—Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, 
chairman of the department of higher 
education at New York University’s 
school of education, has suggested that 
in today’s society what is critically 
needed is the establishment of a new 
kind of school devoted to helping men 
and women prepare for successful re- 
tirement. 

Such an institution, Dr. Myers stated, 
is urgently needed because most peo- 
ple approach the prospect of quitting 
their lifelong careers with wholly in- 
adequate preparation. 

“It is the task of education,” Dr. 
Myers stated, “to train people to the 
point at which they will begin plan- 
ning every aspect of retirement well 
in advance of the date they quit work.” 
Such planning will avoid some of the 
psychological maladjustment that takes 
place as a result of inadequate prep- 
aration for retirement. 
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When buying school buses . . . your first con- 
cern is the safety of the children they will 
carry. 

Your second concern is that the buses you 
buy operate dependably—at low cost, over a 
long period of time. 


Dodge ‘‘.Job-Rated’”’ school bus chassis have 
established an enviable reputation among 
school authorities on both points. 


Dodge ‘“Job-Rated’’ school bus chassis are 
engineered and “Job-Rated’’ to provide 


Dodge “Job-Rated” School Bus Chassis 


_ are available 


pa ER 


, A for bodies 





accommodating 
30, 36, 42, 48, 54 
and 60 passengers! 


MODEL FS-170 
2 models—12,025 and 
13,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 36 
and 42 pupils. 


MODEL FS-152 
2 models—10,800 and 
11,900 Ibs. G.V.W. For 30 
and 36 pupils. 


ZTE Ta 


4uaEanu 





MODEL RS-229 
2 models—18,075 and 
19,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 60 
pupils. pupils. 


MODEL GS-192, HHS-192 MODEL JS-212 

GS-192, 14,650 Ibs. G.V.W. 2 models—16,125 and 

HS-192, 15,500 Ibs.G.V.W. 17,000 Ibs. G.V.W. For 54 
For 48 pupils. 
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maximum safety and economy. Each is 
equipped with a wealth of other safety fea- 
tures which equal, and in most cases, surpass 
national school bus standards. 


There is no better economy than that pro- 
vided by the right “‘Job-Rated” engine. And— 
for more than 30 years—DODGE and 
DEPENDABILITY have meant one and 
the same thing. 

Ask your Dodge dealer to explain the many 
advantages Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated’’ chassis can 
bring to your school bus operation. 


For their safety...switch to- 


Job-Rated” 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
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Higher Efficiency in 


SCHOOL ROOM LIGHTING 


The 
WILEY “SEMINAR” 


Fluorescent — Slimline 


Nithyerasle(ce Mela Steen 
Ceiling @ Only 4 in. 
deep @ Individual or 


continuous rows. 


ADAPTABLE FOR ANY 
COMMERCIAL USE 


The WILEY “Seminar” fixture is attractively priced, inexpensive 
to install, quick, easy and economical to service. It meets the exacting 
requirements of planned schoolroom lighting with extremely high 
efhciency, and its widespread light curve makes possible a most 
effective, economical installation for any commercial use — offices, 
stores, showrooms, hospitals — with fewer units and wider spacing. 


The “Seminar” is available with either 2 or 4 lamps. Side panels of 
Poly-Lite extruded plastic, Alba-Lite glass, Hi-Lited metal, or solid 
metal are optional. There are no curved or slanting sides to trap 
light or collect dust and grime—and service is simple |. . one man 
without tools, can quickly clean or replace lamps. 


Write Dept. PA for name of nearest District Sales Engineer. He 
will be glad to co-operate in planning your lighting details. 


88% - 89% Efficient 30 - 30 Shielding 
Electrical Testing Laboratory Photometric Tests show 
these almost unbelievable efficiencies with excellent 


laren brightness control 
| 2-Lamp (Suspended) — 89% 
crue 4-Lamp (Suspended) — 88% 
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Conference on Standards for 
Teacher Education Institutions 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A national con- 
ference on standards for teacher educa- 
tion institutions will be sponsored by 
the N.E.A. National Commission on 
Teacher Education and _ Professional 
Standards June 28 to July 1. 

Indiana University, at Bloomington, 
will play host to the conference, in 
which approximately 700 educators 
from all of the 48 states will participate. 

Chairman of the planning committee 
for the Indiana conference is Paul V. 
Sangren, president of Western Michigan 
College of Education. 

In announcing the conference, the 
commission pointed out that “the for- 
mal education of teachers takes place in 
such a great number of institutions of 
such varying type and quality that the 
preparation of teachers does not always 
meet the needs of education for these 
times. 

“The profession itself is becoming 
deeply concerned over this fact and be- 
lieves that the time has come for it to 
assume some responsibility for the de- 
velopment of higher standards and bet- 
ter programs in the institutions assum- 
ing this most serious obligation.” 

The conference will be concerned 
with setting goals, outlining policies, 
developing criteria, and establishing 
standards in teacher education. 


Certification Requirements 
Are Listed 

WASHINGTON, D.C —The US. Of- 
fice of Education has published a pam- 
phlet, Bulletin 1949, No. 16, called 
“State Certification Requirements for 
Secondary School Teachers of Health 
Education and Physical Education and 
for Athletic Coaches.” 

The information was compiled by 
Frank S. Stafford, specialist for health 
education, physical educaticn and ath- 
letics. The bulletin may be obtained 
from the U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice for 15 cents. 


Education Week Theme 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The theme for 
the 1950 observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 5 to 11, will 
be “Government of, by and for the 
People.” The annual celebration will 
again be sponsored by the National Edu- 
cation Association, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the U.S. 
Office of Education, and the American 


Legion. 
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Two regulation basketball courts separ- 
ated by a Horn Automatic Electric 
Folding Partition. Horn Folding Bleach- 
ers in folded position. 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 


Ample leg room with approved safety construction 
offers maximum seating capacity when extended or 
maximum playing space when folded. Compact, easily 
maintained and operated Horn Folding Bleachers are 
approved in all 48 states. 
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HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS extended 
increases the seating capacity for the 
BIG GAME! Horn Folding Bleachers 
will meet your requirements. 


CLOSED 
POSITION 
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FLOOR SPACE FLOOR SPACE 
ROWS - ee “HEIGHT ROWS - **HEIGHT 
IN USE | *CLOSED IN USE *CLOSED 
3 4Ft. 9In. | 1Ft. 834 In. 3 Ft. 0 In. 12 21 Ft. 3 In. 4 Ft. 3% In. 9 Ft. 9 In. 
4 6 Ft. 7 In. 2 Ft. 0% In. 3 Ft. 9 In. 13 23 Ft. 1 In. 4Ft. 614 In. 10 Ft. 6 In. 
5 8 Ft. 5 In. 2 Ft. 3% In. 4 Ft. 6 In. 14 24 Ft. 11 In. 4 Ft. 97%, In. 11 Ft. 3 In. 
6 1OFt. Zn. | 2Ft. 67% In. 5 Ft. 3 In. 15 26 Ft. 9 In. 5 Ft. 114 In. 12 Ft. 0 In. 
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*Dimension includes 414 in. space between top seat and wall. 


**Height in open position same as closed. For Bleachers higher than 20 Rows write for compiete details and dimensions. 
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NEWS... 


“Minimum Essentials” 
for Federal Aid Suggested 

W ASHINGTON, D.C.—The “minimum 
essentials” for a federal aid to educa- 
tion bill “which would ensure its enact- 
ment at this session” were suggested to 
Congress by a group of educators in a 
letter published in Washington and 
New Yok newspapers. The letter was 
signed by John Dewey, William H. Kil- 
patrick, G. Bromley Oxnam, and others. 

The educators said that a bill for 
federal aid to education must: 





1. Basically be an equalization meas- 
ure. They pointed out that inequality 
of educational opportunity now is the 
result of econqmic inequality, not of 
inequality of will. 

2. Contain adequate safeguards against 
discriminatory treatment of Negro and 
other minority groups. 

3. Be an educational measure dealing 
only with educational services. Federal 
aid for health and other necessary wel- 
fare services, the educators believe, 
should be met in legislation apart from 


FREE! New booklet 


that helps save money for schools 





measure the 


DURABILITY 





Send for this free booklet that gives you valuable information 
on selecting window shades. Mail the coupon below with your 


name and address. 
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a law to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities. 

4. Be limited to tax supported and 
publicly controlled educational institu- 
tions, whether or not state constitutions 
permit use of state funds for sectarian 
educational institutions. 

At the same time Catholic groups 
suggested to Congress a “workable pro- 
posal” to be introduced as an amend- 
ment to the Thomas-Taft bill. Under 
this amendment: 

1. The U.S. commissioner of educa- 
tion would withhold a pro-rata share 


| of a state’s funds if the state is consti- 





tutionally forbidden to spend tax money 
in aid of nonpublic institutions. 

2. Payment of transportation expenses 
would not exceed 50 per cent of their 
cost. 

3. Substantially the same 
would have to be extended to public 
schools in the same locality. 

4. Nonpublic schools, to qualify, 
would have to meet applicable require- 
ments of state law concerning compul- 
sory school attendance, to meet “state 
standards on transportation services’ 
and to have spent, “for elementary and 
secondary school purposes, an amount 
equal to that spent during the next 
preceding year.” 

5. Payments would be made as reim- 
bursement for expenses actually in- 
curred in transporting children. 


Services 


Seek to Develop Technic 
for Evaluating Supervisors 
New York.—A large-scale appraisal 
project, whose purpose is to develop a 
technic for evaluating the personality 
and leadership ability of candidates for 
the higher supervisory and administra- 
tive positions in the city’s schools, has 
been announced by William Jansen, 
New York City superintendent. 
Teachers are being asked to appraise 


| their supervisors, and supervisors and 
| . . . 
| administrators are evaluating one an- 


eens oe ee 


other. The ratings—covering a wide 
range of personality traits and work 
habits—will be confidential and anon- 
ymous. The study will involve 661 
principals, assistant principals, adminis- 
trative assistants, and chairmen of high 
school subject departments. 

The supervisors rated will be divided 
—without their knowledge—into two 


| groups, “outstanding” and “less effec- 


tive.” The 130 persons in each group 
will then be subjected to intensive 
studies in an effort to determine charac- 


| teristics that may be common among 
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Right: Type H Mixer for 
Concealed Piping has 
6” diameter dial. Mixer 
for exposed piping has 
3%” dial. 














MODERN SHOWERS 
require the safest 
shower regulator made 
-» - POWERS. 


Just ONE Accident may cost 
Many Times More than 
Powers Thermostatic Shower Mixers 
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BANISH BOOby Trap Showers” 


























with the DOUBLE safety of 





ONLY ONE MOVING PART, 
easily accessible from the front. 
Minimum of maintenance, simple, 
rugged construction. Parts subject 
to wear have hard chromium finish. 
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POWERS? 


THERMOSTATIC 
SHOWER MIXERS 


Why be “‘Half-Safe’’ with mixers that only 
protect bathers from scalding caused by 
pressure changes? No mixer is really safe 
or non-scald that does not give double 
protection against both pressure and tem- 
perature changes ‘in water supply lines... 
plusacompleteshut off on cold water failure. 


Regardless of (1) temperature or (2) 
pressure changes in water supply lines, a 
Powers thermostatic mixer holds the 
shower temperature constant. Failure of 
cold water instantly and completely shuts 
off the shower. Bathers can really relax 
and enjoy their showers. 





May we send Circular H48? 


@ For new showers or when 
modernizing obsolete showers 
—play safe, use Powers Ther- 
mostatic Shower Mixers. Phone 
our nearest office or use coupon 
below. There's no obligation. 


The Powers Regulator Co. 
2754 Greenview Ave., Chicago 14, ill. 
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Films from Britain 





BRABAZON, KING OF THE AIR 


The largest land plane in the world made its 
first flight in September, 1949. Driven by 
eight engines of 2,500 horse power each, the 
Brabazon has a wing span of 230 feet, can 
carry 120 passengers, and has a normal cruis- 
ing speed of 250 miles per hour at 22,000 
feet. The film shows the entire development 
of the plane from design to take-off. 


Rental $1.50 


9 minutes 


FARNBOROUGH AIR SHOW, 1949 


The British Aircraft Constructors’ Show which 
was recently held at Farnborough was both 
brilliant and exciting. Representatives of 
more ihan sixty countries came to see the 
best and latest productions of famous firms. 
All types were displayed in action—jet 
bombers and fighters, jet airliners, experi- 
mental supersonic planes, and that great 
aviation achievement, the ‘Brabazon |.” 


10 minutes Rental $1.50 


FASTER THAN SOUND 


As part of the tests which were made to 
break through the sonic barrier, a miniature 
pilotless machine was developed. Propelled 
by rockets and automatically controlled, the 
test model flies under its own power and its 
flight is traced from the ground by radar. 


Rental $1.50 


10 minutes 


JET GETAWAY 


With high speed jet planes, it is almost im- 
possible for a pilot to bail out unassisted. On 
a specially built steel tower, tests were made 
of a new "pilot ejection" seat. As the inven- 
tion was improved, it was tried from planes, 
using dummies. Now the seat has been per- 
fected and airmen are ensured of a safe 
method of bailing out of their planes. 


Rental $1.50 


8 minutes 


TURBO JET PROPULSION 


Made with the co-operation of Rolls Royce 
Ltd., the film shows the principles of turbo 
jet propulsion and the application of these 
principles as exemplified by the Rolls Royce 
Derwent Turbo Jet Engine. It is particularly 
suitable for showing to schools, technical col- 
leges, engineering groups, flying clubs, etc. 


Rental $2.50 


16 minutes 


Films from Britain may be obtained on 
application to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


or from conveniently located B.I.S. or British 

Consulate offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 

Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 

and Washington, D.C. 

and from numerous educational and commercial 
film libraries. 
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NEWS... 


“outstanding” and “less effective” super- 
visors. These characteristics will be 
incorporated in a “Supervisor Eftective- 
ness Report.” 

By comparing candidates for an ad- 
vanced position with those covered by 


BQTe 


the report, Supt. Jansen said, it may | 


be possible to predict the candidates’ 
chances for success or fitness for jobs. 

Once its validity has been established, 
the new testing instrument may be used 
in several ways, Dr. Jansen explained. 


It may be given as part of the regular | 


examinations offered by the board of 
examiners, or it may be given to all 
potential candidates in an effort to find 
those who are particularly suited for 
advanced supervisory positions. 


Maltese Educator 
Praises U.S. Schools 

New YorRK.—The preeminence of 
the United States in the world is un- 
questionably the result of the excellence 
of its school system, Godwin G. Ganado, 
minister of education in Malta, has de- 
cided. 

During his visit here, Dr. Ganado 
said, he learned about many useful ideas 
he hopes to introduce in his island 
homeland in the Mediterranean to “im- 
prove our schools in a hundred ways 
without extra cost.” 

He spent nearly a month in this coun- 
try at the invitation of the National 
Education Association, the Institute of 
International Education, and UNESCO. 

Dr. Ganado praised the parent-teacher 
relationship common in United States 
schools, the practice of having informa- 
tion desks for the guidance of visitors, 
the use of adult education in developing 
citizenship, and the physical layout of 
the schools. American teachers are won- 
derfully well trained, he said. 


Endorses Establishment 
of Community Colleges 

ALBANY, N.Y.—The New York State 
Association of Colleges and Universi- 
ties has endorsed the establishment of 
11 two-year community colleges in the 
state. 

Establishment of the colleges was pro- 





posed by the trustees of the state uni- | 
versity as part of a tentative master | 


plan for the expansion of higher edu- 
cation facilities. 


The association indicated, however, 


| that it was opposed to the creation at 


this time of any four-year liberal arts 
colleges without further study of the 
need for them. 
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New Nesbitt Syncretizer for 
classroom heating and venti- 
lating. Available as an individ- 
) ual unit or in an ensemble 
with open and closed storage 
“abinets ‘as shown above). 


These new Nesbitt Syncretizers combine functional beauty 
of design with the highest standards of comfort and effi- 


ciency in classroom heating and ventilating. 


School authorities, engineers, architects—everyone who has 
come in contact with these striking new units has acclaimed 
them the biggest advancement in classroom heating and 


ventilating in a decade. 


You'll admire them also, we are certain. And you may 
obtain these units either individually or as a complete 
ensemble with matching storage and display cabinets. 

So, why not call your nearest American Blower Branch 
Office today for data on Nesbitt Syncretizers and all other 
equipment for ventilating and air conditioning? 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 





Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corroration 
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NEWS... 


Survey Finds Teaching 
of Current Events Inadequate 

NEw York.—The public schools of 
this country, with some exceptions, have 
not developed an adequate program for 
the teaching of current affairs. This is 
the conclusion reached in a nationwide 
study of the teaching of current affairs 
sponsored by the New York Times in 
cooperation with the New York City 
Board of Education. 

For the most part, the survey indi- 
cated, teachers conduct one or sometimes 
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\ 
Ce 
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two sessions a week as a “current events’ 
period, instead of making contemporary 
happenings a part of the total curricu- 
lum. 

Frequently controversial issues are not 
discussed in the classroom because of 
community pressures or because the 
teachers fear that they will be labeled 
“Red” or denounced as “radicals.” 

The study was made by three teach- 
ers who received leaves of absence from 
the New York City school system last 
year to visit representative schools in 


“MERCHANT 


PRINTER 
WRITER 
CHIEF” 


PRINTING touches life at so many points! Into whatever vocation 


the boy or girl grows. a knowledge of printing is fundamental. 


Besides, a graphic arts course often enables a student to discover 


and give direction to his natural talents. This may lead him into 


the printing industry itself. which includes four out of the ten 


highest paid crafts. Or it may inspire him to seek self expression 


in fields where familiarity with and appreciation of the principles _ | 


of printing are invaluable assets. 


ATF, with its long-established and richly-experienced Department 


of Education, is ready at all times to consult with school officials on 


printing departments and theirimportant place intoday scurricula. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Department of Education 
200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, NEW JERSEY 
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all parts of the country. They talked 
with hundreds of teachers, principals, 
superintendents and other administra- 
tors, the Times said. 

Their 278 page report has been pub- 
lished in book form under the title “Cur- 
rent Affairs and Modern Education.” 

Current affairs must have a recog- 
nized place in the curriculum, the study 
says. This does not mean, it points out, 
a separate period or a percentage of an 
existing course but rather that current 
affairs should be an integral part of 
social studies, English, science and other 
areas of learning. 

Such broad understandings as the re- 
lationship between past and_ present 
cannot be developed when either is 
taught in isolation, the report main- 
tains. It adds that a course in current 
affairs taught as an appendage to social 
studies or to any other study and un- 
related to the total school program “is 
frequently nothing more than a mildly 
pleasant waste of time.” 


Survey Reveals Effect 
of College Education 

CEDAR FALLS, lowA.—The research 
bureau of Iowa State Teachers College 
conducted a survey recently to deter- 
mine whether a year or two at college 
had any noticeable effect on students. 
At the end of the sophomore year, stu- 
dents were given some general ability 
tests that they had had at the begin- 
ning of their freshman year. 

The results of the survey were as 
follows: 

1. College attendance does not actu- 
ally make students “smarter,” but it 
does increase their ability to use the 
intelligence they have. 

2. Students can read faster, they know 
more words, and they can understand 
more of what they read after a couple 
of years in college. 

3. They become more individualistic 
personalities. 

4. Men students develop more indi- 
vidual differences in ability than do 
women. 

5. Men students outclass the women 
in the gain in ability to read and to 
understand what they read, but the 
women surpass the men in learning new 
words. 


Boys and Girls Week 

CHICAGO.—"Youth’s Responsibilities” 
is the theme of the 30th annual Boys 
and Girls Week to be observed this year 
from April 29 to May 6. 
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Types, sizes for every school need 
Shown: the Crane SANTON 
....from the complete Crane line of quality school plumbing 


CRANE TRIUMPH FLUSH VALVE. Most dependable, EASY CLEANING... once LONG LIFE... proved 
most economical. Quick, positive flushing action... over with a damp cloth through years of 
body of valve contains no wearing parts. does it. hard school usage. 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING > 
VALVES + FITTINGS += PIPE 
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Purdue to Offer Course in 
School Lunchroom Management 
LAFAYETTE, IND.—A course in school 
lunchroom management will be offered 
this summer by the institution manage- 
ment department of Purdue University’s 
of home economics. A _ non- 
work conference for managers, 


school 
credit 
cooks, sponsors and others interested 
in school lunch operation also will be 
conducted at the university. 

The management course will begin 
June 19 and end June 24. The work 


A Few 
SCHOOL 
Installations 


A & M College 

Adrian High School 
Atchison Grade School 
Bala-Cynwyd School 
Beaumont Trade School 
Border Star School 
Carletan School 

Cedar City High School 
Coatesville H. S. 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
Edison School 
Frostburg High School 
Ga. School for Deof 
Georgia Tech. 

Glen Ellyn High School 
Hilmar Union H. S. 
Immanvel Lutheran S. 
Kenilworth School 
Litchfield High School 
McKinley High School 
Mexican School 

Mo. State Training S. 
Mt. St. Michaels Acad. 
Oakdale Christian S. 
Outer Mission H. S. 
Penn. Soldiers’ O. S. 
Penn. State College 
Princeton University 
Ridley Township H. S. 
Santa Barbara St. Col. 
Somerset High School 
South Side School 
Trenton High Schoo! 
University of Illinois 
U.S. Military Academy 
Vir. ind. School for Boys 
Washington State Col. 
Whiting School 

Yaiger School 


Catalog 4701 sent 
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will be conducted on a problem basis, 
and students will have an opportunity 
to emphasize their own areas of in- 
terest. 

Enrollment for the work conference, 
which will be held from June 26 
through July 1, will be limited to 100. 

The department of institution man- 
agement will be assisted in conducting 
the conference by the departments of 
nutrition and sanitation of the state 
board of health; the school lunch and 
home economics divisions of the office 


BRADLEYS 
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Installation at Norclay Elementary School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


@ Inthe early years of learning when examples 
are set, sanitary Bradley Washfountains make 
it easy to get the cleanliness habit. Automatic 
foot-control, self-flushing drain, and ever-clean 
spray of fresh running water are convenient 
health-protecting features. 


One Bradley serves 8 to 10 students simul- 
taneously with little more water than used by 
a “single person” wash basin. The juvenile 
height Bradley as illustrated above is designed 
for kindergarten and lower grades. Send to- 
day for fully illustrated Catalog 4701 includ- 
ing suggested floor plans. BRADLEY WASH- 
FOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Distributed by Plumbing Wholesalers 
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of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; the Indiana Chain Store Council; 
the school lunch committee of the Indi- 
ana Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
the production and marketing division 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and others. 

Inquiries about the course and the 
work conference should be directed to 
Prof. Sylvia M. Hartt, department of 
inscitution management, school of home 
economics, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Furnace Explodes; 
Five Pupils Injured 

CRISMAN, IND.— Five sixth grade 
pupils were injured January 23, appar- 


_ ently none critically, when an oil fur- 


nace providing hot air heat exploded in 
the Portage Central Grade School here. 
At the time of the explosion 310 pupils 


| were attending classes in the building. 


The blast tore out 15 feet of a wall 
separating the furnace room from the 
school cafeteria, in which 31 children 
were attending a class in health and 


_ safety. Eight pupils in the cafeteria were 


buried under cement blocks from the 
wall, plaster and other debris, but three 
were not injured. It was a miracle that 
none was killed, Principal Ralph R. 
Collins said. 

The explosion came an hour after a 
furnace repairman inspected the fur- 
nace and said he could find nothing 
wrong with it. He had been called by 
the school janitor, who told the repair- 
man the furnace was not functioning 
properly. 

School trustees and state police have 
begun an investigation. The school was 
completed last fall at a cost of approxi- 
mately $89,000. Frank Schutt, architect 
who designed the building, estimated 
that damage from the explosion would 
exceed $5000. 


Bishop Bans Girls 
as Cheer Leaders 
FALL RIVER, MAss.—A ban against 


_ girl cheer leaders in Catholic athletic 


contests in his diocese has been issued 
by Bishop James E. Cassidy. Reason for 
the ban, he said, is that the cheer lead- 


| ers are “clad mostly in the garb of tight 


rope or trapeze performers or bareback 
riders.” 

Bishop Cassidy also barred night foot- 
ball games by Catholic teams. He said 
students were overemphasizing the 


| physical side of things, rather than the 
| scholastic. 
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on Most School Days...but... 


Montecito School, Martinez, Calif. 








Ceco Steel Windows 


provide plenty of daylight 


for Good Vision 


Maybe you don’t know how elusive old Sol can be during 
the school term. Actually, he hides most of the time. So 
say government figures. In 90% of the country, there are 
less than 130 clear days in a whole year when you deduct 
weekends. Then subtract 90 summer days and it’s easy to 
see most school days are overcast. Therefore, it’s most im- 
portant in providing light for schools to use a window 
that admits the most daylight. Here, Ceco Steel Windows 








AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF CLEAR DAYS 
From U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 1941 
0 


DAYS 


[__] 220 AND ovER 


Heeee 140-180 
=| 100 —140 


Check government map for clear days in your area. 


truly meet the test because only steel windows admit 
enough daylight on overcast days to provide good vision. 
Then, too, steel windows offer controlled ventilation up 
to 100%...assure distant vision. The cost? Lowest of all 
installed. Maintenance? Cost is lower here too. Any way 
you figure it—cost, maintenance or functional superiority, 
Ceco Steel Windows are the best buy. 


*Bamberger & Reid, architects. Roger Sturtevant Photo. 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 
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Texas Schools Participate 
in Human Development Program 
AUSTIN, TEX.—Correlation of child 
behavior data and in-service teacher 
training are part of the University of 
Texas extension teaching bureau's new 
human development program. 
Participating in the 1948-49 program 
were 2465 from 28 
systems. Of these, 77 
ceived University of Texas graduate 
credit. Others received credit from 
Southern Methodist University, Texas 


teachers school 


4 teachers re- 





tion is unique. 


Look TO SHELDON 


For LEADERSHIP! 7 


EY Shelton & COMPANY 


COMPLETE OR PARTIAL INSTALLATION 


BACKED BY YEARS OF \WOW-HOW ; 


Whether your requirement is a few additional pieces of 
furniture or fully equipped new departments . . 
tories, homemaking, art, vocational or industrial shops 
. . . Sheldon provides standard and modified units that 
are outstanding for excellence of design and construc- 
tion . . . qualities that long and hard usage only serve 
to emphasize. In experience and facilities, Sheldon is 
unsurpassed; and Sheldon’s record of customer satisfac- 


. labora- 





College of Arts and Industries, Hardin- 
Simmons University, and North Texas 
State College, which are cooperating 
with the University of Texas. James 
Knight, extension teaching bureau di- 
rector, is in charge of the statewide 
program. 

“Teachers’ study of human develop- 
ment is an experience program. By 
parent cooperation in studying children, 
teachers utilize a variety of informa- 
tion sources in viewing the child as a 
growing physical organism and member 








IT’S THE DETAILS THAT 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Whether of wood or metal, 
Sheldon furniture is soundly 
engineered and carefully con- 
structed. Drawers and doors 
continue to function properly 
despite hard usage. Drawers are 
equipped to receive partitions 
that are easily arranged and re- 
arranged to accommodate con- 
tents for orderly storage and to 
prevent breakage . . . Just one 
more example of Sheldon’s 
thoroughness in detail. 


The key to your complete 








MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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of a child society participating with age- 
mates,” Dr. Knight explained. 


“Must” Chicago School Building 
Put at $96,340,000 

CHICAGO.—Chicago needs to spend 
$96,340,000 on school buildings, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Harry Mulberry, mem- 
ber of the board of education. 

Mrs. Mulberry, chairman of the ad- 
visory commission on education for the 
League of Women Voters, spoke at the 
sixth session of the league's school of 
government. 

“Building needs of the board of edu- 
cation are in a strait-jacket,” Mrs. Mul- 
berry said. “They can be helped only 
by the awareness of the people.” 

A board committee has spent one day 
a week inspecting schools during the 
last year, Mrs. Mulberry said. It visits 
three of the city’s 411 public schools 
each day. Board members carry score 
cards, note their findings, and pool re- 
sults at the end of the day. 

The committee is recommending that 
Chicago build new schools on new sites, 
replace some existing buildings, add to 
or replace some existing portables, and 
correct electrical wiring in many of the 
older buildings. 


A.A.S.A. Publishes Pamphlet 
on School Board Members 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— "The School 
Board Member in Action” is the sec- 
ond in the special pamphlet series issued 
by the American Association of School 
Administrators. The new pamphlet, de- 
signed to supplement publications pre- 
pared by state associations of school 
boards and state departments of edu- 
cation, outlines board members’ respon- 
sibilities to and relationships with the 
superintendent, the teachers, the pupils, 
and the community. 

The illustrated 20 page booklet was 
prepared jointly by the A.A.S.A. and 
the National School Boards Associa- 
tion. “Choosing the Superintendent of 
Schools” was the first in the special 
series. Both pamphlets may be obtained 
from A.A.S.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Catholic Educators to Meet 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The forty-sev- 
enth annual convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association will be 
held in New Orleans April 11 to 14. 
The association's headquarters in Wash- 
ington estimated that about 8000 edu- 
cators will attend the meeting. 
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The Magnecorder PT6-JA Is The ONLY 
Full Frequency Classroom Tape Recorder 


Of all moderately pr iced 
mag tape recorders the 
Magnecorder PT6-JA is the 
only one that reproduces 
sounds from to 15,000 
cycles per second (twice the 
nge others) with the 
low allowable 
flutter, and ‘wow" 
standards established by the 
b g industry. 


: = See, Hear The 
“LIVE” DIFFERENCE 


Compare the Magnecorder PT6-JA's inexpensive, trouble- 
free operation, its handling ease. 
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Agree to Remove Restrictions 
on Educational Films 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The signing by 
representatives of 16 nations of the 
UNESCO sponsored audio-visual agree- 
ment, designed to lessen barriers to the 
transmission of education materials, re- 
cently was praised by the U.S. National 
Commission for UNESCO as an im- 
portant step in the effort to remove 
obstacles to the free flow of informa- 
tion. Legislative action to support the 
signatures still must be obtained, ac- 
cording to the national commission. 

The audio-visual agreement, which is 
designed to permit the duty free move- 
ment of educational films, recordings 
and other specified teaching materials, 
was closed for further signatures the 
first of the year. Nations that have so 
far failed to sign within the required 
time limit can nevertheless become 
parties to the agreement by acceding | 
to it. The agreement will take effect i 
after 10 nations have deposited “in- i 
struments of acceptance” or “accession,” 
steps which usually require domestic 
legislation. 


A NEW LINE with 
A Famous OLD NAME! 


OLT AUTOSAN MIXERS 


for Mixing, Whipping, Beating and Mashing 





Here's a line of mixers you can truly depend on for a long life of 
rugged duty. Colt Autosan Mixers have been engineered by experts 
who have spent years in this specialized field and they are outstanding 
in modern styling, easy-to-clean enamel finish, and sturdy mechanism, 


All Colt Autosan Mixers have the 
built-in quality and durability 
that have made the Colt Autosan 
Dishwashers famous. Such de- 
pendable features as multiple 
plate clutch and automotive type 
ball bearing transmission with 
alloy steel gears running in oil 
assure many years of trouble- 
free service. Auxiliary drive at- 
tachment is standard equipment 
on all models, and a full line of 
attachments is available. Ask for 
a demonstration through your The audio-visual pact will operate 
regular restaurant equipment only among those nations that agree 
dealer. Colt’s Manufacturing Co., to come under it. The initial signatures, 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. although not binding, are an indication 
of the signing government's intention 
of participating. For instance, the 
United States, which was the first na- 
tion to sign, will not be able to notify 
acceptance until after the agreement has 
had the approval of Congress. 

To obtain the privileges provided un- 
der the agreement, educational materials 
—films, filmstrips, recordings, glass 
slides, models, wall charts, and posters— 
must first be certified by the producing 
government to be of an educational, ; 
scientific or cultural character. The gov- ! 
ernment of the importing country then | 
must be willing to accept the certificate | 
and may, if it wishes, limit the use of i 
the imported materials to nonprofit 
making purposes. In addition to lifting 





BENCH MODEL AN-20, 1.3 H.P. 
Designed for the smaller kitchens, or to 
serve as an auxiliary to the larger ma- 
chines. Three speeds. 








VERTICAL MODEL 
AK-110, 3 H.P. 


VERTICAL MODEL 
AK-80, 2 H.P. 


VERTICAL MODEL 
AR-60, 1 H.P. 


For the average kitchen. Three 
speeds. 








OLTTAUTOSAN < 





Designed for heavy duty, and 
to cover a wide range of mix- 
ing requirements. Four speeds. 





Designed to meet heavy de- 
mands, and covers the full 
range of mixing requirements. 
Four speeds. 








DISHWASHING, 


SANITIZING, 


DRYING AND MIXING MACHINES 
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duties, the audio-visual pact is designed 
to remove quantitative restrictions on 
the importation of materials when cer- 
tified. 


Tax Loopholes 
for Educational Organizations 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—In his tax re- 
vision message to Congress, President 
Truman said: “Some tax loopholes have 
also been developed through the abuse 
of the tax exemption accorded educa- 
tional and charitable organizations. 
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Who learned the most when the high school home economics 
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stude nt ame to teach a fifth-grade class-~ the young instructor o1 5 ways in which the home 
or cs? dis » chi ao 2 re es mene ' P >» >| > P 
her pupils? The children were especially stimulated by the lively economics class can cooperate 
: een Pn a : x os bx bas a — . 
demonstration and talk on good food habits and table manner: with the elementary teacher: 


given by someone so near their own age. The young instructor 
had the incentive to increase her own knowledge of nutrition 1— Plan experiences with food in the class- 
° ° ° room 
and the part it plays in child development. And she had the 
. . : ble sa 2—Help children plan school lunch menus 
opportunity to increase her self-confidence by addressing a 
youthful group. The gains, as it turned out, were definitely worth Check children’s individual eating habits 
while on both sides. 4——Prepare displays, materials, skits, movies 

for elementary groups 












Other members of the high school home economics class, as aoe 
: 5—Take elementary children on tour to 
part of their over-all nutrition campaign, built community in- food markets. bakeries. cadiéries. etc. 
terest by setting up striking window displays of the Basic 7 Food _ 
Groups in downtown stores. By the time the campaign was in  / railed 


full swing, there was enthusiastic cooperation between par-  / Ge 
| eral if: 
ents, teachers, elementary schools and high schools. WY. 
2 “iicheg Pee. in MAKERS of Ss 
Ss 


° ° a6 te 
If you are conducting a nutrition program at ele- — / Wome Aeptances pret Aninat Fee, 
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tion on effective projects, write: Education Section, Dept. of TT 


Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn 
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NEWS... 


“It has properly been the policy of 
the federal government since the 
beginning of the income tax to encour- 
age the development of these organi- 
zations. That policy should not be 
changed. But the few glaring abuses of 
the tax exemption privilege should be 
stopped. 

“Responsible educational leaders share 
in the concern about the fact that an 
exemption intended to protect educa- 
tional activities has been misused in a 
few instances to gain competitive ad- 


LIVUA-SAN “ 


vantage over private enterprise through 
the conduct of business and industrial 
operations entirely unrelated to educa- 
tional activities.” 


Men Becoming 
More Active in P.T.A. Work 


MIAMI, FLA. — Of the 5,774,358 
members of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 1,900,000 are 
men, a survey has revealed. 

It is no longer correct, Mrs. Walter 
H. Beckham of Miami, membership 


VW 
J R 


PURE VEGETABLE OIL LIQUID TOILET SOAP 





“ 


Teaching children the cleanliness habit is easier when 
you provide them with Liqua-San ‘‘C’’, gentle, pure, liquid 
toilet soap. Its quick, penetrating lather cleans grimy hands 
thoroughly and helps eliminate the cause of much sickness. 
Use Liqua-San and watch school health improve. Economical? 
It surely is... for you dilute this highly 


concentrated soap with three or four parts 
water before dispensing. Write today 
for sample and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA > TORONTO, CANADA 
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CONCENTRATED 


for economy. 








chairman of the organization, said, to 
consider the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers a “women’s organ- 
ization.” Men who are fathers or 
teachers are increasingly taking a lead- 
ing part in the organization’s affairs. 
“The board of managers of the Na- 
tional Congress now includes 19 men, 
and more than 50 per cent of the boards 
of managers of several state congresses 
are men. It has become not unusual 
for a man and wife to serve as co- 
chairmen of P.T.A. committees,’ Mrs. 


| Beckham pointed out. 


| children’s 


“Today's fathers are showing much 
more interest in school affairs than did 
our grandfathers, who were prone to 
‘leave it to mother’ to look after their 
education. In those days, 
too, women teachers were the rule. 


“More P.T.A. meetings are now held 


_in the evening, making it possible for 


_ About 


and take active 


teachers are members 


to attend part. 


500,000 


men 


of their P.T.A.’s, and the number of 


men among these teacher members is 
also growing.” 

Mrs. Beckham 
that membership in the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers will ex- 
ceed 6,000,000 by next May. 


said indications are 


_lowa Teachers Conservation Camp 


Planned for This Summer 

CEDAR FALLS, lowA.—A_ conserva- 
tion field laboratory project will be 
sponsored this summer by Iowa State 
Teachers College with the cooperation 
of the state departments of public in- 
struction and of conservation. 

Two three-week sessions of the Iowa 
Teachers Conservation Camp, for ele- 
mentary teachers, will be held at Spring- 
brook State Park, near Guthrie Center, 
Iowa. Five quarter hours (about three 
semester hours) of college credit will 
be given by Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege to all who complete the course. 

The enrollment for each session will 


| be limited to 50 teachers who can meet 


college entrance requirements. The to- 


tal fee for one three-week session, in- 


_ office of research 


cluding tuition, board and room, will 
be approximately $60. 


Organizes Committee on 

Teacher Training Coordination 
NEw YORK.—The College of the City 

of New York has organized a commit- 

tee on coordination of teacher educa- 


tion. 
Part of the new organization is the 
and evaluation in 
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Safeguard their health in the schoolroom 


Civilization has decreed that these youngsters of ours .. . at their happy, carefree best when romping 
and roughing it in the pure, fresh, outdoor air . . . must be confined in the school classroom during 


the most active time of their lives. 
Isn’t it obvious that those, who have the responsibility of safeguarding their mental and physical 
health, should do everything possible to recreate in the schoolroom the healthful conditions which 


children enjoy so much out-of-doors? 


All over America, the Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator is recognized as the accepted method for 
providing comfortable, healthful classroom air conditions. This 
unit — through scientific, mechanical means — maintains in the 
classroom the invigorating atmosphere upon which children thrive. 


Moreover, this is accomplished with such remarkable economy 
that it causes one to wonder why anyone can be satisfied with 


inferior equipment. 








HERMAN NELSON : 


H—DIvision oF AMERICAN AIR FILTER.COMPANY, INC. 


SINCE 1906 MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY HEATING AND VENTILATING PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OFFICE: MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





NEWS... 


teacher education, which the college be- 
lieves is the only office of research in 
teacher education in the country. 

It is conducting studies in the meas- 
urement of teacher personality, admis- 
sions requirements to teacher education 
curriculums, the certification and pro- 
fessional education of teachers of the 
handicapped, causes of failure in teacher 
licensing examinations, the evaluation 
of an elementary school program for 
gifted children, and the need for teach- 
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The #1301 table and | 
#724 chair set shown 
is just one of the 
many sturdy attract- 
ive cafeteria sets 
offered by Royal. 
Royal takes great 
pride in these func- 
tional items de- 
signed specifically 
for hard wear. 


en | 


© DURABLE, PRECISION 


Cooperative Study on Schools 
of Mobile, Ala., Published 

MoBILE, ALA.—Five volumes of the 
“Co-operative Study of the Mobile Pub- 
lic Schools” made by the bureau of edu- 
cational research of the University of 
Alabama College of Education have 
been published. 

Titles of the volumes are: “Historical 
Foundations of Mobile,” “Economic 
Foundations of Mobile,” “History and 
Administration of the Sixteenth Section 
of Mobile County Lands,” “Organiza- 
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FOR ECONOMY 
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For further information regarding progressive Royal School designs write to 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING 


175 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


COMPANY 
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CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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tion and Administration of the Mobile 
Public Schools,” and “Instructional Pro- 
gram of the Mobile Public Schools.” 

The committee on research of the 
University of Alabama alloted $10,000 
for the cooperative study. This allot- 
ment was made from legislative appro- 
priations to the university for research 
work. 


Georgia Publishes Book 
on Its Schools 

ATLANTA, GA.—"“Look at Our 
Schools as They Are Today,” a 121 page 
book, has been published by the Georgia 
State Department of Education. 

In M. D. Collins, 
state superintendent of schools, says, 
“This publication 
the progress that is being made in our 
public schools. It also shows that there 
is still much to be achieved before the 
children in all sections of Georgia have 
equal educational opportunities. 

“The pictures in this report show 
conditions in our schools as they actu- 
ally exist. Both the desirable and un- 
desirable conditions are shown. It is 
hoped that such a policy will be help- 
ful in advancing the cause of education 
in Georgia. 

“To deal adequately with all phases 
of Georgia schools in a brief report is 
almost impossible. This brief presenta- 
tion deals with school buildings, buses, 
Classrooms, classroom instruction, state 
trade schools, G.I. training of less than 
college grade, special education for 
handicapped children and adults, and 
Negro education.” 


his introduction 


. shows some of 


Gov. Talmadge Opposes 
Taxes to Aid Schools 

ATLANTA, GA.—Despite school lead- 
ers’ demands $33,000,000 
school funds annually for the improve- 
ment of both Negro and white facilities, 
Gov. Herman Talmadge has taken a vig- 
orous stand against increasing the state's 
tax load. 

The governor, in his message at the 
legislature's opening session, said he 
opposed new taxes because “farming 
conditions are bad, unemployment is 
increasing, and business profits are de- 
creasing.” 

Proponents of school fund legislation 
called the governor's message “a funeral 
march for the hopes of school children.” 

Observers have predicted that Mr. 
Talmadge’s stand will heighten the issue 
of unequal school facilities for Negroes 


for more 
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Northwestern experiment 
shows amazing gain 
in Student Achievement 


THE REPORT 


is ready now. Copy will 
be sent without charge 
to those in education. 






A new teaching technique aided by the Soundmirror 
is bringing astonishing results. Tests under actual 
classroom conditions by Dr. Frank B. Cookson at 
Northwestern University indicated that student 
progress can be made at twice the rate and with 
more depth, Further, teaching time was cut by 
40 per cent, relieving the instructor of the drudgery 
of endless repetition and freeing him for other 


" Cruith.. 


for more than 10 years leaders in magnetic recording 
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Specially designed for school use. 
High fidelity in ranges far beyond 
the piano. Two and one-half watt 
output through famous RCA high 
quality accordion cone speaker means 
plenty of volume without other 


SOUNDMIRROR. 


THE RESULTS 





work. Through a “library system” students get the 
instructor’s lessons and drill whether or not they 


are able to attend the actual class. 


Similar tests are now being made in other colleges 
and secondary schools. Everyone in education will 
want to be kept informed. Copies of the tests by 


Dr. Cookson are ready now. 


* 
NEW Educational Model SOUNDMIRROR 


now ready for school use 


amplification in average classroom. 
Carrying handles make it practical 
for one or two students to carry from 
room to room. Cabinet in blond or 
brown mahogany. Priced for the 
school budget. Send coupon today. 


emems REPORT FREE TO TEACHERS == =5 


Type of Work ... 
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J THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. N-3 i 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio . 
i Please send me, without obligation, the report on ' 
“Recordings and Self Tutoring” in classes where the 
f SOUNDMIRROR was used. 3 
4 Name .. i 
' Address os ! 
S .. se 1 
1 City ... eae LOR State i 
y Name of School .......... Aw 4 
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MADE OF 


KONIK STEEL 


KONIK STEEL contains copper, 
-nickel and chromium for greater 
strength .. . for extra resistance to 
rust. After the weaving of Conti- 
nental Chain Link, the KONIK 
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The ONLY FENCE ‘ 
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fabric is dipped in a galvanizing 
bath which spreads a uniform coat- 
ing of weatherproofing zinc over 
every inch of the fence wire. Only 
Continental Chain Link is made of 
KONIK to give you the greatest 
protection at lowest cost per year of 










We'll Help | oe 


Our fence engineers stand ready to plan 
and help erect the type of fence “tailored” 
to your property. Contihental Chain Link 
fence gives you 14 distinctive contruction 
advantages including stronger gates... 


Soe 








fence life. Contact our nearest rep- pivot-type hinges . . . self-locking barb 
resentative or call us at Kokomo to arms... 20% more ties. 
learn more about this long-lasting 
property protection. 











Continental Steel Corporation, Kokomo, Indiana 


CONTINENTAL 


i Op 0p Pa 0) 9 0) Fy le), 


Leek Gen. he} INDIANA 





GENERAL OFFICES « 


ALSO, Coated ond Uncoated Stee! Sheets, Noils, 
Continentol Chain Link Fence, and other products. 


KOKOTE, Flome-Seoled, Coppered, Tinned, Anneoled, 
Liquor Finished, Bright, Leod Cooted, ond special wire. 


PRODUCERS OF Monvfocturer's Wire in many sizes, 
shapes, tempers ond Anishes, incivding Golvonized, 








24-INCH MODEL "S.P.”" has four h. p. Briggs & 


31-INCH "GRASS KING” with 6 h.p. Briggs & Strat- 
Stratton engine. Smaller models also available. 


ton engine. Smoothly cuts up to six acres a day 


MOW 


EVERYTHING 


IN ONE OPERATION WITH A 


WHIRLWIND 


TRADE MARK Reg. U. S. Pat. 


YOU CAN CUT fine lawns... tall grass... tough 
growth and weeds in one operation with a Whirl- 
wind, America’s leading rotary-scythe power 
mower. Built of extra heavy plate steel and elec- 
trically welded. Equipped with 16 precision ball 
or roller bearing units for smooth, trouble-free 
operation. Fully enclosed top and sides. 





Clean-cutting rotary-scythe spins For complete information on Whirl- 
through grassand heavy growth. wind Mowers, write: Whirlwind, 
Patented‘‘Suction Lift’’suspends_ Inc., 3712 North Richards St., 
clippings while blade chops them Milwaukee 12, Wisc. Subsidiary 
into mulch, of Toro Manufacturing Corp. 


Sharpens In a Jiffy and stays right 
on the job. You simply loosen 
nut, remove blade, and sharpen 
with a hand file. Replaceable 
cutting tips. 


NEWS... 


and that federal court petitions by Ne- 


‘lee Be 
grtoes demanding an end to discrimina- 


tions may be expected. 

Many Negroes have been withholding 
action because they expected this session 
of the legislature to provide additional 
funds, school authorities said. 


Maturity of Mind 
Needed for Survival 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Youth must be 
helped to grow into maturity of mind 
for sheer survival, Katharine F. Len- 
root, chief of the Children’s Bureau, told 
the advisory committee on state and lo- 
cal action of the Mid-Century White 


| House Child Conference. The confer- 


ence will be held next December in 
Washington. 

Members of the committee, from 
more than 40 states, were appointed by 
their governors. Miss Lenroot intro- 
duced to them a new pamphlet, “Toward 
a Mature Generation,” which they will 
take home as a basis for state and lo- 
cal cooperation with the mid-century 
conference. 

“When dealing not only with the 
atomic bomb,” Miss Lenroot said, “but 
the possibility of the hydrogen bomb, we 
can't afford to have grownups thinking 
like children or feeling like children 

She added that immaturity, as evi- 
denced by a feeling of helplessness, was 
widespread, yet to succumb to that feel- 
ing was “like a man starving in the 
midst of plenty.” 

“We have a wealth of knowledge on 
understanding the human mind and hu- 
man relations,’ Miss Lenroot pointed 
out, “but most of it is hidden away.” 


Commercial Standard for 
Wood-Fiber Blanket Insulation 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Printed copies 
of Commercial Standard CS160-49 cov- 
ering wood-fiber blanket insulation (for 
building construction) are now avail- 
able, the Commodity Standards Division 
of the National Bureau of Standards 
has announced. 

This standard provides minimum re- 
quirements for one grade of wood-fiber 
blanket insulation ranging from 1 to 
3, inches in thickness as made for build- 
ing construction. It covers physical re- 
quirements and tests for thermal con- 
ductivity, density, flexibility and flam- 
mability. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be ob- 
tained from the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., for 
5 cents each. 
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Thats one complain 
” FIBRETONE will quiet { 

























\ EZ. Na 
@ Thousands and thousands of “noise traps” in classrooms, zZ yscssssseee 
corridors, noise centers!—that’s the secret of Fibretone Ceilings. o225 ; 
The noise traps are scientifically designed cylindrical holes :: “re 
drilled in the Fibretone sound-absorbing panels. In a classroom * , 
23’ x 35’, for instance, you'd have 389,620 of these ingenious Ne 
“noise traps,” constantly functioning to trap and dissipate 7 wi 
irritating, unnecessary noise —noise that reduces personal 
efficiency of students and teachers. Send for the new Fibretone ™ me 

~ \ 


brochure. Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N.Y. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


0 ohns-Maniille k 


Asbestos Movable Walls —Terraflex and Asphalt Tile Floors — Corrugated Transite*—Flexstone* Built-Up Roofs —Acoustical Materials —Etc. 
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NEWS... 


Aid to Higher Education 
Most Important, Says Oscar Ewing 

New YorK.—Aid to higher educa- 
tion is the most important problem 
now facing his organization, declared 
Oscar R. Ewing, federal security ad- 
ministrator. 

“We are rapidly reaching a crisis 
in this field,” he added, “and some form 
of aid must be extended by Congress 
in the near future if such institutions 
are to be saved from bankruptcy.” 

Mr. Ewing returned January 17 from 





a six weeks’ tour of western Europe and 
Israel. He praised the British system 
of governmental aid to higher educa- 
tion, calling it “remarkably successful.” 

The rising cost of school adminis- 
tration in the United States and the 
steady decline in enrollments under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, Mr. Ewing warned, 
will soon place many colleges and uni- 
versities on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Real financial assistance must be ex- 
tended to such institutions “if only in 
the public interest,” he added. 
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When vou order locker 


equipment from this catalog, 


you are serving your needs 


from America’s one complete 





locker line. Do you have 





your copy at hand? 
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| All-Steel Equipment Ine. ; 
640 Griffith Ave., Aurora, Ill. 
Please send me a free copy of your School Locker Catalog. ont 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 
SUPERINTENDENTS... 


John M. Hickey is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Erie, Pa. He suc- 
ceeded C. Herman Grose, now deputy 
state superintendent of instruction for 
Pennsylvania. 

Clayton Hood, principal of Lyon 
County Junior High School, has been 
named superintendent of schools for 
Lyon County, Kentucky, 
R. Y. Hooks, who resigned. 

Elwyn J. Bodley, superintendent at 
Bronson, has been natned president-elect 
of the Michigan Association of School 
Administrators to succeed Dwight H. 
Rich, superintendent at Lansing, whose 
term ends in September. 

John E. Burke, assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of health and physical edu- 
cation at Schenectady, N.Y., has retired 
after 32 years in the Schenectady school 


succeeding 


system. 

William J. Sanders, president of Fitch- 
burg State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Mass., has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of schools at Springfield, Mass., 
effective March 1. 

William E. Joslyn, principal of Penn 
Yan Academy, Penn Yan, N.Y., was ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools for that 
town effective February 1. 

M. F. Egdorf, formerly superintendent 
at East Lansing, Mich., has been named 
superintendent at Wyandotte, Mich. He 
succeeds F, W. Frostic, who retired after 
32 years at Wyandotte. 


PRINCIPALS... 

Charles C, Tillinghast, principal of the 
Horace Mann School, New York City, 
for the last 30 years, announced his re- 
tirement at the end of the first semester. 
His successor is Mitchell Cratwick, head- 
master of Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
NT. 

John F. McGrath has resigned as head- 
master of the high school at Newmarket, 
N.H. 

Earl Blake, principal of Sharpstein 
School at Walla Walla, Wash., has been 
appointed principal of the new junior 
high school in the same town. The school 
will open next September. 

Merle Lamon, English and _ social 
studies teacher in the high school at 
Paoli, Ind., has been named _ principal 
of the school. He succeeds John B. 
Boren, who resigned to accept a position 
as manager of a Wisconsin woodwork- 
ing plant. 
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TEXTBOOKS 


are essential tools of Education 


Efficiency in any educational system demands 
an adequate supply of the best and most mod- 


ern tools available. 


Recent Developments in science and world 
affairs have greatly increased the need for new 
textbooks—and with growing enrollments 
schools are faced with a steady demand for more 


and more books. 


Economy that does not detract from efficiency is 
indicated if the public is to receive the maximum 


return from its school dollar. 


| HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are a proven economy where textbooks are con- 
cerned. They not only pay for themselves but Save 


| Money for other needed supplies. 


Samples free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEWS... 


Walter D. Campbell, formerly super 


vising principal of the high school at 


Altamont, N.Y., now is principal of Cen- 


tral School at Dansville, N.Y. 


OTHERS... 

B. B, Cobb retired as secretary of the 
Texas State Teachers Association on 
February 15. 

Ernest Dale Kennedy, former superin 
tendent of schools at Rochester, Mich., 


has accepted appointment as assistant 


executive secretary of the Michigan Edu- 
cation Association. 

Joseph Prendergast, New York lawyer 
and official of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York, has been ap- 
pointed executive director of the National 
Recreation Association. The association 
is supported by voluntary contributions. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


Milton Eisenhower, president of Kan- 
sas State College since 1943, has been 


IN TOWELS: RAPID ABSORBENCY= ECONOMY 





See how a drop of water is absorbed INSTANTLY by a MOSINEE 
Pure Sulphate Towel (the top one), while the ordinary paper towel 
(the bottom one) “supports” a similar drop, failing to absorb it. 


No words can tell this story to buyers of 


school towels as effectively as the test pictured 


above. For when you purchase towels, you 
purchase the ability of a towel to dry hands quickly — 
and completely. MOSINEE TOWELS, used 
through MOSINEE CABINETS, equal the utmost 


in washroom economy because they are 


made to meet rigid absorbency specifications. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 








| MOSINEE | Seohete Fouels 











PREP-TOWLS » ZIP-TOWLS » TRIM-TOWLS « TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS » BATH-TOWLS 
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elected president of Pennsylvania State 
College. He will assume his new duties 
July 1. Mr. Eisenhower succeeds Ralph 
Dorn Hetzel, who died in October 1947. 
Since that time James Milholland, Pitts- 
burgh attorney and president of the 
Pennsylvania State College board of trus- 
tees, has served as acting president. 
Ralph C. Wen- 
rich, 
perintendent 
head of the office of 


associate su- 
and 
vocational educa- 
tion, Michigan De- 
partment of Public 





Instruction, has re- 





. ¢ = ’ 
signed, effective R. C. Wenrich 


July 1. 


come professor and chairman of the de- 


He will be- 


partment of vocational education at the 
University of Michigan. 

Frances R. Horwich, chairman of the 
department of education of Roosevelt 
College, Chicago, has been reelected 
president of the National Association for 
Nursery Education. Other national ofh- 
cers elected by the association are: vice 
president, Howard A. Lane, professor of 
education, New York University; vice 
president in charge of committees, Mary 
Alice Mallum, California State Depart 
ment of Education, and _secretary-treas 
urer, Edith Sunderlin, lowa State Teach- 
ers College. 

Lawrence H. Chamberlin, a member 
of the Columbia College department of 
government since 1941, will succeed 
Dean Harry J. Carman as dean of Co- 
lumbia College July 1. University regu 
lations require administrative personnel 
to retire at the age of 65. Dr. Carman 
will return to his formerly full-time 
duties as Moore collegiate professor of 
history on the college faculty. 

Roosevelt Basler has resigned as super- 
vising principal at Milburn, N.J., to ac- 
cept a position as professor of education 
at George Peabody College for Teach- 


ers, Nashville, Tenn. 


DEATHS... 

Grace M, Fernald, 70, who retired in 
1948 as professor of psychology at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and director of its clinical school, died 
January 17 of a heart attack. Dr. Fernald 
was widely known for her work on 
problems of retarded school children. 

Benjamin H. Darrow, 60, founder of 
the nation’s first “school of the air” pro- 
gram, a 1924 WLS (Chicago) series, 
died recently in Columbus, Ohio. 
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24 BRAND-NEW 


DITTO LIQUID AND 
GELATIN WORKBOOKS 





Trouble with Miss Smith was, too 
much self-reliance. She relied on - 
herself to do everything, to the 
point where she was very bur- 
dened indeed. Tense, weary, she 
really was doing far less than she 
could, and harming herself as well. 

Then she discovered, or redis- 
covered, Ditto duplicators and 
Ditto workbooks. 

Now dreary hours of lesson- 
preparing are time for recreation 
and self-improvement. Now ample 
study materials are there to help 
her. Now Ditto practice texts make 
her classes alert, make teaching 


NEW Ditto D-10 Liquid Duplicator 
with “Magic” Copy Control... for 
All School Activities 


Your quickest, most economical, most satis- 
factory way to make copies. Prints directly 
from your original . . 300 copies per master 

. 140 copies a minute . .. 1 to 4 colors at 
once. Finger-flip “MAGIC” Control assures 
all-over intensity of each copy throughout any 
run. For card Or paper, any 
weight, 3”x 5" to 9” x 14”, 
Instant master attach- 
ment, instant loading, f 
positive registration. 
Stainless steel parts 
resist corrosion. Oilite bear- 
ings and hushed, nimble ac- 
tion mean indefinite service. 
Perfect for school. New- 
Day Price, $149.50 plus tax. 






in addition to others previously published 


Compiled by eminent authorities in educa- 
tion, these new Ditto Workbooks will in- 
crease student interest—save you hours of 
classroom time—and practically eliminate 
night work. Each page produces 200 liquid 
copies or 100 gelatin copies. Scan the grand, 
new list below, choose the books you want. 


quick and easy. 

Miss Smith’s renewed, now. She 
feels and looks fine. She’s doing a 
far better job, with far less effort! 

Have YOU been a Miss Smith? 





Stand extra. 


DITTO 


TRADE MARK REG. 





Send for your sample copies now! 


Self-Teaching Arith- 
metic 
haw Part II, Part 
III) f 
Sow 3 2; Grade 3; 
Grade 4; Grade 5; 
Grade 6; Grade 7 
Grade 8 
Birds 


Simple Science Experi- 
ments 
(Book I, Book II) 
Pre-Primer—Getting 
Ready for Reading 
Pre-Primer—A Book of 
Little Books 
A Word Book for the 
First Grade 
*Holiday Hours 


*Indians, Long Ago 
and Now 


*Friends of Field, 
Stream and Forest 
* Animal Stories 
*Ditto Lessons in 
Health and Safety 
Phonics: 
Set 1; Set 2 
Language for 
Grade 2; Grade 3; 
Grade 4: Grade 5; 
Grade 6; Grade 7: 
Grade 8 
*Directed Study Les- 
sons in Geography: 
How People Live in 
Other Lands. 
United States and 
Canada. 
For Europe and Asia. 
*American History for 
Grade 7; Grade 8 
*( Available for Gelatin 


machines only.) 
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If so, better mail the coupon! 


FREE 


Ditto, ani 
612 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
(RE SSR RRR REESE 
FOR BRIGHT COPIES AND BRIGHT CLASSES... MAIL! 


Ditto, Inc., 612 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send: O Literature on 
your new D-10 Liquid Type School Duplicator. OD Free samples 
and — of new Workbook Lessons for Liquid ( ) or 


SAMPLE i 
LESSONS e 































—— Ped 2418 9d Gelatin ( ) duplication. (Specify which type machine you use.) 
rs ee SPE Fewer tb 0 Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me. 
oo ‘00 998 ia ‘a 4 ° fina snaes 
oce@o or ; FREE REFS INBIOG isics resi aivce tannaees iS Mons vegadeant nduaea 
AAsd g one Trem | pyrerts VA 
<8) rigsahit es SGM es weuavanewes y \e Pe ee 
m errr \\v 
— O00 » + pyrTiese vv 
> SS SeRSH A dt A [crept Address....... ANS Gt caccubitacesdakeokeutaxeereee 
— 0000 
be Cy ss saws DME C Ee dass Cudlg adie Sd deeeha via eeausinenmaees 
POGECMMEO co cbeccccesees County SMG veces 








THE BOOK SHELF 





ADMINISTRATION 


Aviation Education. A report of a committee 
of the A.A.S.A. assigned to review the aviation 
workshops and to formulate recom- 
mendations. Published by American Council on 
Education in cooperation with Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. Available from Aviation Edu- 
cation Division, Office of Aviation Development, 
C.A.A., Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 5 


54. 
The High School for Today. By Harold 


Spears, assistant superintendent, San Francisco. 


education 


Organized under these headings: the school and 
curriculm and the student, the 
school, the school and its past, 
American 


its promise, the 
teacher and the 
and resting the case for the people. 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York 


16. Pp. 380. $4. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


100 Evening Schools. By Homer Kempfer, 
specialist for general adult and post high 
school education, and Grace S. Wright, research 
assistant in secondary education, U.S. Office of 
Education. Bulletin 1949, No. 4. Covers pro- 
grams, schedules, administrative and _ instruc- 
tional staffs, supervision, lay advisory commit- 
tees, housing, finance and promotion methods. 
Order from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 71. 25 cents. 


IF YOU WANT REALLY | 


CLEAN FLOORS... SEND | 





FOR ME... 


I'M BRITEN-ALL 


There’s no halfway action from BRITEN-ALL. It cleans 
floors really clean . . . restores the sparkling new-like sheen. 
BRITEN-ALL attacks and dislodges surface grime. . . and 


underneath. It cleans the pores in the floors. Users 






Scrubs 


Sturdy, 


SN 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


and polishes 

faster. Easy to operate. 
perfectly bal- 
anced construction. Ex- 
ceptionally quiet. 


can tell you BRITEN-ALL is better... quicker... 
more economical. And ABSOLUTELY SAFE— 
there’s nothing in BRITEN-ALL to injure the 
finest of floors. Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS 


A scientifically balanced 
waterproof heavy duty 
floor finish that dries to 
a bright uniform lustre 
without polishing. Use it 
in cooperation § with 
BRITEN-ALL to protect 


your floor investment. 


ST. LOUIS + NEW YORK 
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CURRICULUM 


Shop Safety Education. Training for accident 
prevention in the home, in industry, and on the 
farm. University of the State of New York, 
State Education Department, Albany; New York 
State School of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
Cornell University, cooperating. Pp. 319. Paper 
cover, $2.55; cloth cover, $3.30. 


How to Be a Better Speaker. By Bess Sondel, 
lecturer, University of Chicago. Accompanied 
by instructor’s guide. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4. Pp. 47. 60 cents. 


High-School Driver Education. 
recommendations developed by the National 
Conference on High-School Driver Education, 
Jackson’s Mill, W.Va. Published by National 
Commission on Safety Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 78. 50 cents. 


Policies and 


MAINTENANCE 


Standards on Soaps and Other 
Detergents. Published by the American Society 
for Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3. Specifications, methods of analysis, 
and definitions of terms. Pp. 123. $1.75. 


A.S.T.M. 


Improving School Custodial Service. By N. E. 
Viles, specialist for school plant management, 
U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1949, No. 13. 
Order from U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.. Pp. 32. 15 cents. 


SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


Painting School Interiors. A 
the bureau of plant operation and maintenance 
of the New York City Board of Education. Paint 
chips of the “Standard included, 
Pp. 32. $3. 


publication of 


Colors” are 


Music Rooms and Equipment. By Clarence J. 
Best, head of music education department, Texas 
Christian University. Suggestions for planning 
new facilities or remodeling present facilities for 
music instruction in the schools. Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Pp. 111. $1.50. 


Planning an Elementary School. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) <A report to the board of education, 
Searsdale, N.Y. Archibald B. Shaw, superintend- 
ent. Report of the building committee, which 
surveyed needs, studied recently 
erected school buildings and developed a proposal 
for an elementary building. Pp. 106. $1.50. 


Scarsdale’s 


Room to Learn. A guide for community par- 
ticipation in planning for school building needs. 
Sponsored by the Council of School Superinten- 
dents, New York State Association of District 
Superintendents, New York State School Boards 
Association, and New York State Teachers As- 
sociation. Published by the University of the 
State of New York, the State Education De- 
partment. Pp. 27. 


RESEARCH 


Mental and Physical Health. Review of Edu- 
eational Research, Vol. XIX, No. 5, December 
1949. Reviews the literature for the three-year 
period since the issuance of Vol. XVI, No. 5, 
December 1946. American Educational Research 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. Pp. 93. $1.50. 


TEACHERS 


Teachers in the Public Schools. Published by 
the research division of the N.E.A., 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Sum- 
marizes information on the present status of 
the teaching profession in the publie schools. 
Pp. 159. 50 cents. 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Report of the Director General of the Activi- 
ties of the Organization in 1949. (UNESCO.) 
Published by Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 142. 80 cents. 
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BOTH TEACHING AND LEARNING are easier and more 
effective when classroom noise is Sound Conditioned. 
Acousti-Celotex ceiling tile stops sound reverberation 
before it starts! Maintains beneficial quiet and comfort 
in hallways, lunch rooms, gymnasiums and study halls 
as well as libraries and auditoriums. 

Modern Sound Conditioning has brought better 
hearing, concentration, and ease of teaching to Aun- 
dreds of schools. Quickly installed for a modest cost, 
Acousti-Celotex requires no special maintenance. Can 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION ¢ CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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QUIET shows up on report cards 





be painted and washed repeatedly —without destroying 
its sound absorbing efficiency. 
o * . 


FOR A FREE ANALYSIS of your noise problem, contact your 
nearest distributor of Acousti-Celotex Products. Write 


now for his name and for your free copy of “Sound 


Conditioning in School and College.’’ The Celotex 


Corporation, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 


+ 


TRADEMARKS 


Sound Conditioning Products 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PURPOSE 





REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF, 


In Canada, Dominion Sound Equipments, 


COUSTI-U,ELOTEX 
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COMING EVENTS 





FEBRUARY 

23-25. American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 

25, 27. National Society for the Study of 
Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 

25-Mar. 1. American Education Research 
Association, Atlantic City, N.J. 

25-Mar. 2. 
Administrators, 
City, N.J. 

Zi. 
Public 
N.]J. 


American Association of School 
annual meeting, Atlantic 


Mid-winter meeting of the School 
Relations Association, Atlantic City, 


Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


27-Mar. 1. N.E.A. Department of Rural 
Education, Atlantic City, N.J. 


MARCH 


18-23. Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, biennial convention, St. Louis. 


19-21. Southwest Regional Conference of 
Community School Superintendents, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 


30-Apr. 1. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Washington, D.C. 


TODAY’S CLASSROOM 


install 


a pleasant school 


HYLOPLATE or STERLING \) ae» 


to mate classnoome 








home 


“an 


rt 
; 


To 


CHALKBOARD Nk 











In the modern coordinated classroom it’s Litesite—the 
chalkboard that is color-toned to guard fine young eyes 
and provide an environment conducive to better vision, 
better posture, better learning. 


Write for descriptive Litesite folder: Dept. NS-CO. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers . 
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CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





APRIL 
14. Pan American Day. 
16-19. Rocky Mountain Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Denver. 
17-20. National Conference on Higher 
Education, N.E.A. Department of Higher 
Education, Chicago. 


18-22. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Dallas, 
Tex. 

20-22. Midsouth Regional Conference on 


Rural Life and Education, Mobile, Ala. 


23-25. Midwest Regional Conference of 
Community School Superintendents, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

27-29. Midwest Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, State Teachers 
College, Minot, N.D. 

30-May 2. Northwest Regional Conference 
of Community School Superintendents, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

MAY 

22-24. Fifth National Conference on Citi- 
zenship, Washington, D.C. 

22-24. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Long Beach, Calif. 

22-24. Fourth Conference of Leaders in 
Elementary Education. U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 


JUNE 

14-17. South Atlantic Regional Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. 

19-22. National Association of Student 
Councils, West High School, Denver. 

25-July 14. National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development, N.E.A. Division of 
Adult Education Services and 
universities, Bethel, Me. 


cooperating 


28-July 1. National Conference on Stand- 
ards for Teacher Education Institutions, 
N.E.A. Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. 


JULY 
2-7. National Education Association, St. 
Louis. 


2-7. N.E.A. Department 
School Principals, St. Louis. 

17-23. Delegate Assembly, World Or- 
ganization of the Teaching Profession, Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

24-Aug. 18. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 

30-Aug. 2. National Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 


of Elementary 


AUGUST 
20-26. School for Executives, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


SEPTEMBER 
25-28. Association of School Business 
Officials, Chicago. 
OCTOBER 


9-11. Fifth National Conference of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents of Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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In installation after installation, Wakefield lighting 
equipment has shown its ability to meet the require- 
ments of the Coordinated Classroom developed by 





Darell B. Harmon. 


Harmon’s first experiments at Rosedale School in Austin, Texas, 
proved the peculiar fitness of Wakefield luminaires, and ever 
since, wherever the Coordinated Classroom has been installed, 
or has been presented at School Lighting Clinics, the artificial 


lighting has always been: WAKEFIELD. 


During recent years while this revolutionary concept was being 
demonstrated to educators, architects, lighting engineers and 
the medical profession, Wakefield lighting svecialists were setting 
up demonstration classrooms in all parts of the country, and in 
the process acquiring a considerable store of practical experience 
which is available, without any obligation, to school officials. 
For definitive information and assistance, and for the name of 


the Wakefield lighting specialist nearest you, write to 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY — VERMILION, OHIO 


. 3, March 


1950 


The STAR is a finely engin- 
eered, ruggedly built unit 
with great ultimate invest- 
ment value because its effi- 
ciency remains high for many 
years with minimum, econo- 
pooh (or) Mm eet-bbotaaset-v elton 























Over-ALL Lighting 


BASIC FOR COORDINATED CLASSROOMS 








On Lighting the 
Coordinated Classroom 
According to Harmon 


For OPTIMUM LIGHTING, 
providing a “smooth” distribu- 
tion of light on horizontal, 
vertical, and other plane work- 
ing surfaces—well inside con- 
trast and other tolerances of 
the eyes—but also providing 
adequate modeling shadows 
for three-dimensional seeing 

the room must be illuminated 
as a ‘light solid” with the light 
apparently coming, by diffuse 
transmission or reflection, from 
above working eye level. The 
ceiling should seem to be the 
primary source, with the a 
portion of walls or windows 
making the apparent secondary 
sources, increasing in bright- 
ness in an upper direction to 
blend with ceiling brightnesses. 


The Wakefield STAR is a 
itboetbelolbcmbeltethucemBsltlesucceets 
Ev teobbet-tha-muzet (ol eli ojwonte (elma els 
three dimensional distribu- 
tion of light recommended 
by Harmon. 
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Boys can BE boys 
with KYS-ITE! 


Unfortunately for tableware, youngsters will clown. But 
why let high spirited antics cost you a high price for 
china replacements. Serve them on KyYs-ITE, the differ- 
ent kind of plastic tableware . . . so durable, so rugged, 
tough to break, chip or crack. 

KYS-ITE wins friends in the kitchen, too. It’s quiet, 
easy to handle and keep clean. Sterilization in boiling 
water doesn’t harm or warp it. The color can’t wear off 
because it’s part of the plastic itself . . . not a surface 
finish that fades or wears away. 

Cut your replacement losses with KYs-ITE. There’s an 
item for every type of service. Mail the coupon today. 









KYS-ITE 
Plastic Tableware 
and 





Serving Trays 


MOLDED 
PRODUCTS 


4 hb O4 Ale 
KEYES 
4 Ab 


KEYES FIBRE COMPANY, Dept. O-3, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send us information on KYS-ITE Tableware [) KYS-ITE Trays [] 
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Si ENSA TIONAL 


BLAKESLEE-BUILT 


Niagara TITTY ¢ 














ee TH 


FOR SMALLER ESTABLISHMENTS 


A double sink dishwasher with the same washing effi- 
ciency and action found only in the large Blakeslee 
Niagara 85B machines. Dishes are not merely sub- 
merged in water which is agitated by a pump or 
similar means. Floods of water are cascaded over and 
through the dishes by the exclusive Niagara Power 
Paddle. 

If you want fast, thorough dishwashing in a mini- 
mum of space—investigate the amazing performance 
of the Blakeslee Niagara Junior. 





DISHWASHER 


























Since the pioneering of the 
world’s first dishwasher by 
G. S. Blakeslee in 1880, 
Blakeslee has developed 
and engineered a complete 
line of dishwashing ma- 
chines, glass washing 
machines, mixing ma- 
chines, potato peeling 
machines and food chop- 
ping machines. Each one 
represents the most mod- 
ern design and operation 
simplicity for the well 
equipped kitchen. 














~ *TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO. 
NEW YORK 





1844 SO. 52nd AVE. CHICAGO 50, ILL. 
TORONTO 
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Lipabeth, Blachuell 


THE FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR... 





1821, she battled 
ignorance and hostility in her 


Born in 


lectures and in her writings to 
advocate food health 
standards take 
cranted, 


and 


we now for 











A world-famed Health Crusader...yet she 
knew much less than you about nutrition! 


Giant strides in our nutritional knowledge have been 
made since Dr. Blackwell's 19th century campaign 
for --wholesome food” as a step to phy sical fitness. 
Yet half a century later, the father of American 
pediatrics, Dr. Abraham Jacobi, could still write, 
“She lived so far in advance of her day that it has 
taken 50 years to bring even the head of the line 
up to her standard.” 

With all our modern laboratory Knowledge about 








i = — ~ 
(A_HEALTHIER AMERICA 





better eating habits for better health, nutrition 
education is still a pressing need. 

It’s not only what you know about nutrition, but 
what you teach the children in your classes that will 
influence eating habits for a healthier America. 
Eating habits show marked improvement wherever 
teachers are integrating food studies with other sub- 
jects. and emphasizing 


) real experiences related to 
children’s interests. 


se *& & & & PS wh FF & BB QR Bee eS 


Write for descriptive leaflet of new nutrition education materials 


“Source Materials” describes and illustrates new classroom aids for teaching good nutrition. 
Offered as a public service by the milling industry, these materials were prepared by edu- 
cation specialists in nutrition, health, reading and curriculum, W rite to: Millers’ National 
Federation, 309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


* 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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41 East 42nd Street, 
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GOOD TEACHERS PREFER 


Gold Medal anti-pust 


and AN-DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS 
CRAYON because 


M Clean, Smooth Texture 
M Excellent Visibility 
M No Hard Particles 


ANTI-DUST White Dustless Crayon 
and AN-DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS 
Crayon are completely free from 
gritty or greasy substances that mar 
the surface of writing boards. Marks 
leaving 
ANTI- 


only. 


erase easily and completely, 
no gray or shiny streaks. 
DUST is made in white 
AN-DU-SEPTIC DUSTLESS 
comes in white, Sight Saver Yellow, 
and assorted colors. 

School Catalogue available on re- 


quest. Write Dept. NS. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


New York 17, N. Y. 





Makers of Crayola Drawing Crayon 
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THE HOLCOMB ‘“MEMPHIS” SCHOOL BRUSH 


Memphis, Tennessee schools had a soil problem which made 
sweeping TIME costs prohibitive. They wrote Holcomb. A brush 
was selected from the many different kinds in the Holcomb Line 
which whipped their problem and cut their sweeping time in 
half. For over 53 years Holcomb tools have enabled the user to 
do a “better job in less TIME.” 


Holcomb’s complete floor brush line assures you fast 
sweepers for every type of floor and soil combination. 


..- @nd for SILENT, FAST 
SWEEPING © POLISHING © DUSTING 
The HOLCOMB ‘414 
DUSTLESS 
SWEEPER 


Made in sizes from 12 in. to 42 
in. blocks, the sweeper heads 
are of long, staple cotton yarn 
sewn onto heavy fabric mittens 
which are held securely by the 
2-piece hardwood block to pre- 
For over 53 Years Holcomb Has Built —vent “rolling.” The “414” picks 
Cleaning Tools and Chemicals Which 2? bs naan paige Acc em 


Do a GOOD Job FASTER! hea:!s, easily laundered. 





The Holcomb Research Laboratory maintains a full-time staff devel- 
oping and testing new tools, new methods to lower cleaning costs. 


J. |. HOLCOMB MFG. CO. 








Barth and Palmer Streets, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
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Conand COD OC, amed voganit, 
va —% EROTAPE 


Fernando Germani uses EKOTAPE for critical evaluation 
of his organ playing under actual church and concert hall 
conditions. He states, ‘Placing EKOTAPE at different lo- 
cations in the church allows me to determine the tonal 
quality of the music. In this way I can interpret the music 
from both a player's and a listener's standpoint. I found 
that EKOTAPE gives full tone and records organ music 
with exceptional fidelity.” 





The nod of approval by outstanding artists has verified 
EKOTAPE'’s claim to leadership in the tape recorder field. 
Listen to EXKOTAPE . . . a demonstration will convince you 

.ask your dealer or write for name of the nearest dealer 
where demonstration can be had. 


describes this EKO! APE tape recorder repro- 
ducer... that features simplified threading of tape « 
dual channels of amplification « 8 inch quality speaker 
¢ fast forward and rewind « instant start and stop « 
positive erasing « bass and treble tone control « true 
high fidelity tone qualities. Hear and see these fea- WEBSTER 
tures... have EKOTAPE demonstrated. 


ELECTRIC 








Webster Electric Company, Racine, Wisconsin - Established 1909 - Export Dept. 


13 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Cable Address: "'Arlab”, New York City. 


“Where Quality Is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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INTERCHANGEABLE | |RESPONSIBILITY 





CORE |rests heavy on school heads 
PROVIDES | when 
NEW om 
‘| rages 
LOCK SECURITY ||| and 


FOR ‘| dear 
SECURITY! | ones 
ECONOMY! are 


made 
CONVENIENCE! help- 


less 
by 
heat 
and — ae 
smoke. : i tai pet inks 


The POTTER has proved its efficiency in many schools in 
evacuating pupils and also hospitalized 2nd and 3rd story 
occupants. Everything is lovely until that terrorizing cry of 


WRITE TODAY FOR A CATALOGUE OR FIRE startles everyone to frantic thoughts Rn a a 
SEE US AT THE N.EA. CONVENTION | [icy cc) cin Wihe far‘fall inotmaton 

















BOOTH 1-24 $B Petter M4 6120 N. CALIFORNIA AVE., 
BEST UNIVERSAL LOCK CO.., INC. | PSCAPE CHICAGO 45, ILL 
i hiliaeaiatailiitien ARTA e 4, | Over 9,000 POTTER FIRE ESCAPES in service. 
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you want it 


ATHEY 


The shade for COMPLETE LIGHT CON- 
TROL—provides shading and privacy, 
without eliminating light and air. Not 
only this, but ATHEY shades will mean 


savings to you, for they need practically 





Resilient fast-act- | 

ing, long-wearing | 
solid-disc Brillo floor .| 
pads clean... prepare floors | 
| 


“BRILLO 


SOLID DISC STEEL WOOL 


FLOOR 
PADS 






no maintenance and will last from 15 to 







20 years. Flameproofed, too, if desired. 









for waxing ... harden finish 
to a long-lasting luster. Four grades 
for all jobs; sizes for all machines. 


For full particulars, write... 


ATHEY SHADE CO. 



























[ap Gm quan: ame emme —Send for FREE Folder !.. —.—. .— .- — — 4 
Brillo Mfg. Co., Dept. N, 60 John St., BrooklyniYN. Y. | 372 East 162nd St., New York 56, N.Y. 
Send free folder on low-cost Brillo floor care. | affiliated with Bronx Window Shade & Awning Co., Inc. 
Name ; | (established 1897) 
Street | manufacturers of Venetian Blinds & Bamboo Window Shades 
City & State | 
Co ce ce ce ce a ee es ee a es ee es om oe Ce a ee J ee 
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Typing Authorities Warmly Endorse 


“Right—at the Start,’ Royal's New School Film! 





Says Dr. John L. Rowe, Asst. Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 
“The new Royal Film is a milestone in typewriting meth- 
odology. In my opinion it is to date the best device to teach 
effectively the all-important controls so vitally important to 
the development of typewriting skill.” 





Says Tilly $. Dickinson, Associate Professor in Secretarial 
Studies, Simmons College, Boston, Mass., “The film is well 
planned, and the fundamental operations are clearly shown, 
explained, and demonstrated. We believe that this introduc- 
tion gave our students added confidence in their approach 
to the use of the machine. For the teacher, the amount of 
explaining and demonstration was certainly lessened.” 


Vol. 45, No. 3, March 1950 


Says Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Secondary Commer- 
cial Education, Board of Education, Buffalo, N. Y., “You 
are to be congratulated on such a fine teaching aid. It has 
done what previous films have failed to do—make use of 
short sequences that a teacher can use in the teaching of 
various phases of typewriting instruction. The photography 
is unusual in portraying the action of the hands.” 


Inquire about “Right — at the Start” today! 


This 16 mm. b&w, sound film of six reels is the first film 
to present step-by-step the process of teaching initial 
typing techniques, comprising sequences designed for 
intermittent projection. 

The full six reels represent an effective, dynamic 
teaching aid. The purchase price is $99.68 . . . The 
rental price for a 2 to 3-week period is $18.75. 

Rental cost may be applied to purchase price if set 
of prints is ordered immediately after rental. For addi- 
tional information send in coupon below. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
2 Park Ave., Dept. SC-2, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me full information and descriptive litera- 
ture about the training film, “Right—at the Start.” 





NAME 3 ys 
x. 
ADDRESS , » 
« Y 
\\ 
SCHOOL ae 
9 
rn... STATE = 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee t 
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WINDOW SHADES OF SPECIAL DESIGN 


Your Building and Equipment file should 
contain a copy of “Specify the Line of Special 
Design,” furnished promptly upon request. 















































: . a Sciacca SS 
FOR BEST LIGHT FOR DARKENING FOR PORTABLE 
CONTROL extremely wide or multiple sash unit DARKENING 

Use the V-DOUBLE Roller windows apply the Draper X-L Window The DRAPER PAKFOLD is adapt- 
Shade provided with DE- Shading Unit. (Patented ed to windows of practically any 
MOUNTABLE fixtures for . ( size—easily and quickly moved to 
either wood or metal sash. various classrooms—gives excellent 
(Patented) darkening. (Patented) 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO., Dept. NS3, SPICELAND, INDIANA 


We will be pleased to have you inspect Draper Demountable Shading at our exhibit booth G-17 
of American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 














For the School of Tomorrow 
a 8 install put Line Stainless Steel 


SS ) Equipment... Today! 





Sanitation in your Domestic Science Departments, your while its sturdy all steel electrically welded construction 
laboratories and your cafeterias should be your first con- assure you of uninterrupted lifetime service at lowest 
sideration — whether you build a new school or modern- maintenance cost. 
ize your present buildings. Write for literature S-250 and send us your specifications. Our 

It is for this reason that so many of the modern schools Engineers will gladly cooperate with you in developing your plans. 


have installed 


Just Line Stainless Steel Equipment 


Its smooth, seamless, easy-to-clean-and-keep-clean stain- 
less steel surfaces assure you of the utmost in sanitation 





4610-20 W. 21st Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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Cut school construction costs 1, 


with long-lasting low-cost (7% 


KENTILE FLOORS ,@ 








Kentile offers a combination of 


advantages no other floor can match 


e LOW COST. Inexpensive to buy . . . to install. For 
example, a minimum area of 1000 square feet may 
cost as low as 25c per square foot. Your floor may 
cost even less ... or slightly more . . . depending on 
the design you select, the size, type and condition of 
your floor .. . and the freight rates to your city. 

@ UNUSUAL DURABILITY. The scraping and scuffing of 
pupils’ feet may scar and shorten the life of other 
floors—but not Kentile. Colors won’t wear off—they 
go right through the entire thickness of the material 
which is all tough, wear-resistant Kentile—no felt or 
other backing. Kentile floors in use for over 20 years 
are still in wonderful condition. 


@ INEXPENSIVE TO MAINTAIN. Kentile’s smooth, dirt- 
resistant surface cleans quickly—with mild soap and 
water. 


@ NON-SLIP SAFETY. No less an authority than the U.S. 28 ; 
e Child psychologists favor colorful floors like this to bring a play- 


Bureau of Standards states: Under most conditions, 
asphalt tile is safer to walk on than any other smooth- 
surface material, provided it has no high gloss finish. 


@ FIRE-RESISTANT. Kentile meets all fire underwriting 
requirements. 


@ QUIET. Resilient Kentile cushions footsteps, mini- 
mizes clatter—helps concentration. 


LY. 


THEMETILE AN 





lasting 








room atmosphere to younger children’s classrooms. Or where floor 
areas call for subdued, dignified decorative treatments you can have 
exactly the effect desired, because of Kentile’s 23 colors and the many 
combinations possible with tile-by-tile installation. 






uP, 


4, 





aw v ne 
KENTILE J! 
@ BAR Ys 


The Asphalt Tile of 
Enduring Beauty 






Least 





= 
DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC., 58 2nd Ave., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. e 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. e 705 Architects Bldg., 17th and Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. e 1211 N.B.C. Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio @ 225 Moore St. S.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. e Kansas City Merchandise Mart Inc., 2201-5 Grand Ave., Kansas ( ity 8, Mo. e 1440 11th St., Denver 4, Colo. e 4532 South 
Kolin Ave., Chicago 32, Ill. e 1113 Vine St., Houston 1, Texas e 4501 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. e 95 Market St., Oakland, Calif. e 452 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
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TAKE OFF THOSE OVERALLS 
Re Put Knowledge To 
Work For You—Use 


of Sanitary and 
Maintenance Products 





We could never crack an atom, probe the fourth 
dimension or recite Beowulf from memory. BUT 
we are soundly versed in the problems rising from 
planning school maintenance and sanitation pro- 
grams. We offer sound, shrewd experience to 
enable you to find your way through the "dos and 
don'ts’ which are the curriculum of school main- 
tenance. A postal card to us will make a special- 
ist available to you . . . no obligation. Write 


today and put our knowledge to work for you. 


GEORGE STUART CO. 


702 S. WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 


AT LOWER COST! 


Equally comfortable 
too, for this Krueger 
chair features an extra 
large, recessed mason- 
ite seat and curved 
steel back rest scien- 
tifically designed to 
assure correct pos- 

ture. Single action 

folding, positive 

seat lock and a 

smoothly baked finish are 

features which enhance 

its standard of value. 






WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


ESta UBGE os | 


METAL PRODUCTS @ GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 
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Cram 
New Graded Maps and Globes 


@ These new exclusive teaching aids 
are scientifically graded to fit the needs 
and abilities of students in the various 
age groups. 


New and different treatment in the use 
of color, in the map drawing, in the pres- 
entation of geographical information 
make these maps and globes outstand- 
ing in the field of simplification. Younger 
students are enabled to form and de- 
velop concepts of the world gradually, 
and without the confusion caused by 
complicated maps. 


* See Crams New Simplified Political Maps, Sim- 
plified Landtype Cultural Maps, Simplified Globes. 


Write for new Cram Teaching Aids 
Catalog No. 83. 





Cram’s Classroom Classics Vol. 5, 
No. 1, “The Problem of Study and 
Ree Teaching How to Study.”” Write for 

your copy. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


732 E. Washington Street Indianapolis 7, Indiana 











“ 
FREE CATALOG 


OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS QF BRONZE 

Mul is hondone, im, = ONOR ROLLS 
WAR MEMORIALS 
AWARD PLAQUES 





perishable International 
Solid Bronze —are_ illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 
it now—for immediate 


use or future reference. 







No charge or obligation. 
Ask for Catalog NS 





i, 
\ ee, 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


150 WEST 22nd STREET 
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SINCE-1889 


Tile and 16 inch 
fav) (-1 amo] ¢- Ma [ol To MM ol 
low on grids made 
up of 4 inch squares. 
The 4 inch module 
unit of measure is 
the basis of modular 
coordination for all 
building materials 
and equipment. 
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Architectural beauty, inspiring brightness and cheerful- 
ness, yet able to take the day-after-day wear and service 
that school interiors are necessarily subjected to—these 
are the advantages provided by Natco Glazed Structural 
Facing Tile when used for interior school walls. 

They last as long as the building—unmarred, unmarked, 
without deterioration . . . and with no maintenance except 
occasional simple washing with soap and water. Available 
in attractive mottled or straight light reflecting colors. 

Erection costs are economical too, because Natco Glazed 
Structural Facing Tile comes in modular sizes, which makes 
possible fast, easy, structurally sound erection. Material 
waste percentage is low since very little or no cutting is re- 
quired on the job. Write for descriptive folder PF-47. 





YMA) 
Maly yyyyy 
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* Detroit + Boston + Syracuse + North Birmingham 
IN CANADA—National Fire Proofing ate of Canada, ltd. 
Toronto, 
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THE GLYCOL-IZED VAPOR SPRAY 





QUICKLY 


AND REDUCES AIR-BORNE INFECTION | 


















For the efficient eradication 
. OZIUM is 


quick, economical and unob- 


of odors ee 


trusive. Just a touch on the 





lever of the handy dispenser 
and OZIUM vapor-spray is 
immediately at work. 
OZIUM wages war on air- 
borne germs and virus, 
helping to prevent air- 
borne infection. Conditioning 
the air with ‘glycol-ized’ 
OZIUM in your school 

is a service that will be 
appreciated by both parents 
and staff. 

Costs but a fraction of a cent 


to treat the average small room. 


5. Pat Off. Pot Pend 
U 


Reg 


WOODLETS INCORPORATED 


Portland, Pennsylvania 


Please send me your free booklet entitled: 
“Help Prevent Infection” 


1 

| 
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KILLS ODORS 
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Pat. Nos. 
2,053,786 
2,050,394 





Sttaubel . 


CONVENIENCE CUT 
ROLL TISSUE 


Means Savings to You! 





& 
DISPENSES BUT 


TWO SHEETS AT A TIME 


NO MATTER HOW HARD THE TUG 







Say good-bye to wasted tissue 
streamers that clutter floors 

and eat up maintenance expense. 
TEXTURIZED Roll Tissue 

users report up to 50% 

in savings — plus complete 
washroom satisfaction 

because everyone appreciates 

their extra softness, absorbency 

and kindness . . . even to the 
most sensitive skin. TEXTURIZED 
Roll Tissues are not glued at either end 
and are full label banded — delivering 
sanitary clean paper with both first 

and last sheets fully usable. Ideal for 
every business, industry and 
institutional use. 





ALSO— 


@ Interfolded or 
Alcove recess type 
tissues. 

@ Texturized Towels 
in singlefold or 
multifold — 
Bleached white or 
notural. All 
fit standard 
fixtures. 








Stahl. 


TOWELS & TISSUE 
Sold only through 
reliable Distributors of 
Paper Products. Write 
for dealer's name 
best located to 
serve you. 


STRAUBEL PAPER CO. + GREEN BAY + WIS. 
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Faces that reflect the 
of DAY-BRITE classro 


rid 


THE DAY-BRITE <—<—— 
“LENOX-4" | = 








THE DAY-BRITE 


“LUVEX" SLIMLINE THE DAY-BRITE 
¥ “VIZ-AID" 


Boys and Girls at their best... 


alert, happier, healthier, easier-to-teach youngsters—these are the rich 
benefits of Day-Brite lighted classrooms. 


“DECIDEDLY BETTER"’ 


DN Gi dag = 


Lighting Pitas 


What about your school lighting? Is it helping or hurting 
young eyes? There never was a better time to replace harmful, out- 








ONLY QUALITY moded school lighting. 
1S TRULY And when you select fixtures—be critical. Be super-critical! Look out 
ECONOMICAL for cheaply-constructed, sub-standard fixtures. Insist on true economy. 


Insist on quality fixtures that assure you of trouble-free performance for 
years to come—at the lowest possible operating and maintenance cost. 
Insist on Day-Brite! 


Write today for literature and the name of your Day-Brite representa- 
tive. Address: Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, 
Missouri. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, 
Ontario. Day-Brite fixtures are distributed nationally by leading elec- 


o12 ~trical wholesalers. 
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The 
NEW 
Finnel 
” MOP TRUCK 





Ia Steamed - 


FOR GREATER CLEARANCE 
Conserves Storage Space 


The new Finnell Mop Truck gives you all the 
fine features of the former Finnell truck plus 
several new ones. The new model has rounded 
corners and recessed wheels—especially desir- 
able features when the truck has to be moved 
through narrow passages, and for conserving 
storage space. 


A mop shield beneath the wringer of the truck 
prevents mop from dropping into the dirty 
water when being wrung. Wringer-rolls are of 
steel, and the truck has four double-disc pressed- 
steel wheels, two of which swivel... rubber or 
metal tires...and two 28-gallon tanks. Rug- 
gedly constructed to withstand hard usage. 
Comes in stainless steel and in galvanized iron. 


Finnell also makes a Mop Truck for smaller operations, 
with two 714-gallon tanks. The complete Finnell line 
includes Combination Scrubber-Vacuum Machines. . 
Portable Machines for wet-scrubbing, dry-scrubbing, dry- 
cleaning, waxing, and polishing . . . Heavy Duty Vacuum 
Cleaners for wet and dry pickup... Steel-Wool Pads and 
other accessories . . . Cleansers, Sealers, and Waxes for 
every floor-maintenance need. 


The nearby Finnell man is readily available to help train 
your maintenance operators in the proper use of Finnell 
Equipment and Supplies. For consultation or literature, 
phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 203 East Street, 
Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in 


all principal cities of the United / FINNELL 
States and Canada. 

















It's NEW LIFE for your library... new life in 
the many handsome Sjéstr6m-built pieces with 
the modern, functional design. Note the extreme 
simplicity of line and the pleasing rhythm of the 
natural grain finish. NEW LIFE has no dust- 
catching, detailed decoration. Sturdy yet graceful, 
it combines good taste with efficiency—service- 
ability with charm. 


Sj6strom NEW LIFE Furniture is sectionalized. 
Its design allows wide flexibility of arrangement 
—arrangement as you desire—to meet your space 
requirements. The charging desk pictured above, 
the commanding unit in a complete installation 
at ESCUELA MILITAR, CARACAS, VENE- 
ZUELA, is typical of the beauty and efficiency of 
all Sj6str6m Library pieces. 


Bulletin L-10 will help you plan your desk—your 
complete library. Send for it. 


Sjéstrom NEW LIFE Tables 
have beautifully surfaced, 
solid hardwood tops. Ta- 
pered legs are set in from 
the table edge to avoid scuff- 


ing and unnecessary wear. 





JOHN E. S/OST, RO) COMPANY 


1720 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
/ PRINCIPAL 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


Pioneers aod Spocialisls ia 


, FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES t 
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FROM COAST TO COAST 


SCHIEBERMQ A. 
ya-wall | 





FOLDING TABLES and BENCHES 





MULTIPLE USE OF SPACE 
OFFERS IMPORTANT ECONOMIES IN 
SCHOOL DESIGN 


Just as teaching methods change, so does the trend in 
school design. Space saving and other benefits of 
In-Wall equipment is attested to by satisfactory installa- 
tions in hundreds of cities. 


Not only are lunchroom areas eliminated, so are table 
and chair storage areas. Now, more students can be 
served in less space. 








Tables and benches roll down from the wall on rubber 
casters. No lifting. Easier cleaning after lunch period. 
Equipment for 200 students can be raised or lowered 
in 8 minutes. Ruggedly constructed — no service 
problems. 


Your architect has complete 
information in his Sweet's 
Catalog file, or write us direct. 


Schieber Mfg. Co. 


12726 Burt Road Detroit 23, Michigan 


SCHIEBER 





W- 
FOLDING TABLES & BENCHES 
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World’s Finest 
Pencil Sharpener... 


PAYS FOR ITSELF WITH 
SAVINGS ON PENCILS! 


DARNELL 
SHILSY) 


@ Save Money, 
Floors, Equipment 
and Time by using 
DARNELL Casters 





DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13.NY 
LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON. CHICAGO 6 ILL 


APSCO "Climax No. 3” 


Here’s the finest pencil sharpener _ ’ L 
you can buy! Heavy-duty, twin- 4 Ne me r 








milled, over-size cutters have 28 
cutting edges—over 67” of case 


hardened, honed cutting surface a me EQUIPMENT 
which sharpen over 125,000 points. % _ PLAYGROUND 

Automatic Feeding Device ends 
pencil waste—permits operation 
as a portable model. Complete with Pencil 
Stop and Point Adjuster. Sharpens all 
size pencils and wood case crayons. Gives \=5 IN CHILD SAFETY 
years of trouble-free sharpening service. oe 

For demonstration, see your Apsco nu AND HEALTH , Lo MATERIA, 


dealer, or send coupon. APSCO “Wizard” 
Children’s desire for exercise is M Co 
happily fulfilled with Burke-Built AINr, AN ST 
Playground Equipment. Scientifi- Ce 


cally designed to provide years 
4 of safe, healthful exercise at low AWN, 
cost maintenance. 
BURKE-BUILT PLAYGROUND EQUIP- 
The BURKE-BUILT line includes: MENT has the approval of park and 




















A SOUND INVESTMENT 








Climbing Structures, Swings, Slides, playground officials from coast to coast. 
PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD See-Saws, Merry-Go-Rounds, Turn- Choose the safest and most economical 
AND MAIL TODAY ing Bars, Horizontal Ladders and -Choose BURKE-BUILT Playground 






many other items. Equipment. Burke engineers will help 


: plan your play areas without obligation. 
Write Dept. Q. for catalog. 


THE J. E. BURKE CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WIS. 





AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO, 
1803 Eighteenth Ave., Rockford, Illinois 






[| Send literature and name of nearby Apsco dealer 


See-Saws Merry-Go-Rounds 
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bentwood lasts longer 


Sturdy Thonet Bentwood chairs and tables are 
designed for comfort and convenience—and built to 
give real service for years to come. Write today 
for illustrations and detailed information on Thonet 


Bentwood and Bentply Furniture. 





THONET INDUSTRIES INC., DEPT.G3 ONE PARK AVENUE, N.Y. 16, N.Y. © SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK © CHICAGO © STATESVILLE, N.C. 








= 
Tenn. Thonet Chair 111 and Table 3014 


: 


Nashville Citv Schools, Nashville, 


On ATKIN 


makes Cheer Checl 
SAWS 


That's an important fact to remember when specifying 
any type of saw for school shop use. “Silver Steel” Saws 
— developed, perfected and manufactured only by 
ATKINS — are made of the finest, toughest, longest 
lasting steel ever alloyed for sawing operations. They 
have the extra stamina that keeps them cutting fast and 
clean — with minimum servicing — long after ordinary 
saws have worn out and been discarded. They are 
backed by 93 years of continuous research and scien- 
tific advancement! For saws that cost less because they 
last longer—that help students learn faster because they 
cut better—make sure the saws that go into your shop 
are Atkins “Silver Steel” Saws. 






























E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 


402 S. Illinois Street ¢ Indianapolis 9, Indiana 





~aterms acwars antes 


OF ALL FINE SAWS —THE. FINEST ARE “SILVER STEEL” SAWS 
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BETTER 
PENMANSHIP 


WITH CLEAN INK FROM 


SQUIRES 
INKWELLS 


‘DAV-SON 


The Standard of 
Bulletin Board 
Quality 


Dav-Son Cork Back Bulletin Boards 
For Pinning Up Announcements, 
Photographs, Letters, etc. 

e Indoor and Outdoor Styles 

e Hardwood or Metal Frames 

e With or Without Locking Glass Doors 
e Many Sizes in Stock 







Dav-Son Changeable Letter Direc- 

tories For Lobby, Office or Outdoor 

Use. 

e Wide Variety of Styles and Sizes 

e Glass Enclosed Front 

e Hardwood or Metal Frames ; 

e Highest Quality Felt Background in 
Choice of Several Colors | 

e Many Letter Styles and Sizes 





ne 


No. 60 BAKELITE 
BOSTON INKWELL 





seliteorsrutitiewinn LOW COST - DURABLE « ATTRACTIVE 


_— e Choice of Matching Wood Bases 
Brcenn ngage ttl e Names May Be Changed at Low Cost 


«AG. DAVENPORT & SON.1NG. Squires INKWELL CO. 
‘Ty 311 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BULLETIN BOARDS FOR EVERY NEED | : 





























CONNOR 


FOREST PRODUCTS SINCE 1872 


“LAYTITE™ 
MAPLE FLOORING 


MFMA Specifications 





THE WORLD’S FINEST—BAR NONE 


: a MOORE CAPS AND GOWNS... the traditional 
Write About Flooring in Cartons graduation apparel, beloved by students. For over 40 years 
distinctive Caps and Gowns on a sale or rental basis. Write 
for free booklet. 


CONNOR LUMBER AND MOORE CHOIR GOWNS |... clegant, full-lowing 


Gowns will make your performances more dramatic. Rich, 


LAND COMPANY aie 


MOORE GYM SUITS ... made to fit and flatter, 





Phone No. 3 they'll delight your girls, increase their interest in gym 
activities. See all the action-free yet modest styles in the 
MARSHFIELD, WIS. P.O. BOX 112-A new color booklet, yours free. Write today. 
E.R. MOORE CO. 
Behind the Mills—The Connor Timber Stands Dept. 10 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 75TH ANNIVERSARY BOOKLET 11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York 


5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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FOR ALL FOLDING-CHAIR NEEDS 


chmeucan “FOLDING FORTIES” 


OFFER COMFORT, GOOD LOOKS, DURABILITY, ECONOMY 


trun © 
DRITICAL 


in School 


V CAFETERIAS : 
Purchasing... 





V LIBRARIES 

¥ GYMNAsIUMS You'll Surely Appreciate 

V OFFICES 

V clue ROOMS 

¥ AubIToRIUMS 

¥ ASSEMBLY ROOMS 

Vv CHAPELS COMBINATION 
SELF-LOCKING 


LOCKS THAT ARE 
PRECISION MADE 


There’s nothing finer for 
completely-dependable 
locker protection than 
these outstanding 
NATIONAL LOCKS. 
Pgpular with students, 
teachers, custodians, and 
school officials, they're 
No. 1 choice in thousands 
of our nation’s schools. 
Double steel construction 
... heavy duty shackle 
.. . high-visibility 
ail dial... and many other 

No. 68-264 features bespeak intelligent 
Masterkeyod design and quality 
construction. You'll be 

—_— pleasantly surprised when 
ee you learn the modest cost 
of NATIONAL LOCKS. 
Ask us about them. 


THESE FREE CHARTS 

WILL SIMPLIFY YOUR 
LOCKER CONTROL 
Distinct, well-printed 
charts for retaining essential 
information are sent you 
free with each shipment 
of NATIONAL LOCKS. 
Orders of 100 or more 





American Folding Chair No. 44 with plywood seat—Strong: Frame 
is triangular steel tubing with solid-steel cross braces. Comfortable: 
Formed hardwood seat of five-ply urea-resin-bonded plywood, 14%” 
wide, 15” deep, walnut stained, durably lacquered. Formed-stee! 
back panel. Safe: Can't tip forward in use, no snagging, pinching, or 
soiling hazards. Quiet: Folds quickly and quietly; easy to carry and 
store. Metal parts finished in baked enamel. Replaceable rubber feet. 


No. 43—Same durable construction, with formed-steel seat. Suitable 


for outdoor use. 


cAmertcan Seating Company ia ros 2, sige 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 


You 

get an 
extra 
maintenance 
“man” with 
easy 





handling a | locks also call 
for the ship- 
fast cuttin oo ated: 
9 SKIL Sa a sen 
Where present facilities require temporary parti- No. 68-265 convenient fil- 


tions, where floors, walls and stairways need quick re- ing of charts. 
pairs SKIL Saws cut job time by hours. With SKIL Saw ee : 
your building engineers do cutting jobs 10 times as fast 

as by hand. SKIL Saws are lightweight, perfectly bal- WRITE US ON YOUR SCHOOL LETTERHEAD... 
anced, easy-to-handle—perfect for cutting a wide variety ASK FOR SAMPLE LOCK 


Rf npn pe pop ee " *HANVONAL LOCK COMPANY 





nance jobs better... quicker... cheaper... with fast- 
tributor for a demonstration today. 
t ROCKFORD © ILLINOIS 


Cutting, easy-handling SKIL Saws. See your SKIL Dis- 
a f — LOCK DIVISION 


SKIL Products are made only by 


SKILSAW, INC. 

5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
Factory Branches in Principal Cities 
In Canada: 

SKILTOOLS, LTD., 66 Portland St., Toronto, Ont. 
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No cost 


locker protection?! 


Dudley Locks on 


without taking a dime 


You can put dependable 
all school lockers ... 


out of your budget. 


Use the Dudley Self-Financing Plan, success- 
Write 


and for Catalog Folder showing 


fully used in schools everywhere. for 
details... 
the Dudley Line of Master-Charted and Mas- sl 


ter-Keyed padlocks and built-in locks. 


Locks. like RD-2 shown 


been a standard of school protection 


Dudley the above, 


have 


for more than 


a quarter century. 


DUDLEY: LOCK 





CORPORATION 


570 W. Monroe St., Dept. 310, Chicago 6, III. 











Nowmade FILM CABINETS 


thecetiren isis FILM PROTECTION 


All Steel 
Key Locks 
Fireproof 
Indexed 
Dustproof 


All Welded 
Over 50 Models 



























FILMSTRIPS 


Model MF-6 

Holds over 300 filmstrip 
cans, each in its own place 
and indexed. Six drawers 
—adjustable dividers 


- 
ell 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 
NO. 17 


Complete line lémm film 
filing and handling equip- 
ment. 


TYPICAL 16mm CABINET 
Floor model for varied library—capacity of 
120 reels of varied sizes and 100 filmstrips. 





Noumade PRODUCTS CORP. | 


330 W. Re TF Ri ee OS 
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for BAND 

ORCHESTRA 
CHORAL & 
DRAMATIC 

GROUPS 


FOLDING 
© PORTABLE: STANDS 


IMPROVE APPEARANCE AND PERFORMANCE 


Add “Audience Appeal”, 
discipline: better direction. 
Sturdy, safe, easy to handle units with tubular steel fold- 
ing legs... rigid when set up. Complete stand as shown 
in above pictures stores in a space 4’ wide, 8’ long and 
6 high. You buy only as many units as you need to fit 
your requirements. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MITCHELL MFG. COMPANY 


2734 S. 34TH STREET ° MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


assure better acoustics: better 
3 or 4 elevations available. 





| 
| 
| 


, 





KS 
Pencil Sharpener 


All the famous BOSTON features in a completely 
all metal modern design 

Dial selector for 8 pencil sizes 

BOSTON twin milling 15 edge cutters 

All metal, nickel-plated receptacle 

Stream-lined, heavier stand for greater strength 

Write for Catalog 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN, N. J. 
Also manufacturers of Speedball 
Pens and Products .. . 


QU 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


a; 
(7H, 
y 

VA 


e, BosTON 
SPEED CuTTER 
says ’S* Extse 
cutting edge* 
ma ake them 
longe™’ 
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es 


@ SUPERMAN when it comes to —_ 
YOUR FLOOR PROBLEMS 
WAY 





Mr. H. Sebastian Jones looked at his dingy floors and 
“What'll 1 do?’’ Then he 


{ayy remembered 
what his flooring contractor had told him — 


cried. 
“‘consult 
your nearest HILLYARD Maintaineer.’’ So he picked up 
the phone eS ““Come at once!” 

HILLYARD Maintaineer 


“Mn! This one is ne- 


Rushing to the scene, the 

thoroughly examined the floors. 
glected! This one is being ruined by improper care. But 
| can SAVE YOUR FLOORS. Ly " 
So the HILLYARD Maintaineer got busy with Super 


showed Mr. Jones 


stop worrying. 


Shine-All, the neutral chemical cleaner... 
how dirt and grime practically floats off floors when you 
use Hillyard’s gentle acting deep wetting cleaner that 
needs no rinsing .. . showed him which Hillyard products 


to use for safe, lustrous slip-resistant sealing of surfaces 


. so easy . . . and look! No buffing or hard rubbing 
necessary. 
“It's a miracle!’ exclaimed Mr. Jones. 


“RIGHT!”’ said the Hillyard Maintaineer. ‘’Scientific 
Hillyard care does the job in half the working time — ac- 
tually cuts expensive maintenance costs in half.’ “NG 

“How can | thank you!” said Mr. H. Sebastian Jones. 

“Tell your friends.”’ ARAPARAPRD said the Hill- 
yard Maintaineer. The services of Hillyard Maintaineers 
throughout the world are free to you and other folks with 
perplexing floor problems.” 


“Call on me anytime. Remember, my help is FREE 


and warehouse stocks are nearby.’’ 














1 
M ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI ” 


_ Branches in Principal Cities 
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Griggs Offers Gine Quality, 
Durable Scheel Equipment ! 


M Desks Chairs ™ Tables 
Auditorium Seating ™ Shades 





Griggs No. 200 Chair Desk, above, is of heavy die formed steel, 
electrically welded into a solid, rigid unit. Affords years of usage. 





&e 
Another popular Griggs 
chair is Table Arm No. 
220, above, built to give 
students correct posture 


and comfort. 





scitbapntnecniiencee 


nam enabens Se 





Ee nea 








Griggs Auditorium chair, Griggs all-ages chair, No. 


above, is cushioned and 24 . 

4 A 240, above, is of steel anc 
covered with DuPont’s : oie eel and 
Fabrilite — the washable plywood. Comes in 4 
seat covering. A variety sizes. 


of styles offered! 


Griggs has a complete line of window shades 
including “‘black out” shades for Visual Edu- 
cation rooms. Request the new Griggs shade 
folder! 


For further information on items above or additional school 
equipment, please contact: 


PITg ; 


Equipment Company 


Manufacturers and Suppliers of 
SCHOOL SEATING 
Belton e@ Texas 


There is a dealer near you. 
Write us requesting his name. 
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takes more fo make a 


SHAMROCK 


_,. but they wear...and WEAR: 


Canvas Baskets, Hampers, Trucks 


Made in standard 
sizes or in special 
sizes to meet your 
needs. 









































Write for complete catalog 


MEESE, INC. 


1950 MADISON ST. 
MADISON, INDIANA 











a 








That's why MOORE KEY CONTROL* 
literally pays for itself! 


You owe it to yourself to investi- nience and privacy. No wonder 
gate this modern system of key Moore Key Control is used 
control. It saves money year in throughout schools, institutions, 
and year out by eliminating ex- hospitals, industry, government, 
pensive repairs and replacement transportation, communications, 
of locks and keys. What’s more, housing ... wherever keys are 
it guarantees security, conve- used. Send for details today! 


“TELKEE 





ee ee ee i 

— | 

sTeave mankS@B | p () MOORE, INC., Dept. N 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. i 

Mail Coupon Please send literature outlining savings | 
today for possible with MOORE KEY CONTROL. 4 - 

: aK 1! 

Free Booklet : Name................. eteeeeeseeeneeeeaerseeebe beg} i 
24 i 

: |S a Rae RENCE Ae 1 

' City, State 

be er ee ee a a Oe ee On a Ow 0 SS OS we Om EO a — J 
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Wall Cleaners 

Fungicides 

Hand Soaps 

Vacuum Cleaners 

Moth Exterminators 

Disinfectants 

Toilet Tissue 

Window Cleaners 

Soap Powder 

Floor Wax, all kinds 

Detergents 

Pails 

Floor Treatments 

Paper Napkins 

Furniture Polish 

Soap Flakes 

Exterminators 

Mops, all kinds 

Stain Removers 

Carpet Sweepers 

Floor Scrub Machines 

Toilet Bowl Cleaners 

Sanitizing Agents , Etc. 
—Everything for better 

cleaning. 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE porate, /anitar Supply House 
Nationat Sanitary Suppty Association 


(INCORPORATED NOT-FOR-PROFIT) 
National Headquarters: 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
Leo J. Kelly, Executive Vice President 



















The specialized knowledge 
and experience of the janitor 
supply house displaying the 
National Sanitary Supply 
Association Emblem will 
prove helpful to you in the 
proper selection and use of 
the latest and most efficient 
equipment and supplies for 
speeding up your cleaning, 
maintenance and sanitation 
program. Proper supplies, 
equipment and methods defi- 
nitely reduce cleaning costs! 





BEFORE YOU BUY- 






With the ''DuHoney-20" Patented 
Automatic Locking legs....... 


' CHECK MIDWEST FEATURES 
BEFORE YOU BUY! IT’S THE 
BETTER FOLDING TABLE 


| CHOICE OF TOPS 





net FOR THE SAME PRICE! | @ PLywooo 

on ell @ SEATS MORE PEOPLE @ MASONITE 
\ @ MORE LEG ROOM @ FORMICA 

models @ AUTOMATIC LOCKING @ LINOLEUM 


@ CANNOT COLLAPSE 
@ PROTECTING FINISH 
@ STURDY-BEAUTIFUL 


FOLDING BENCHES TO MATCH 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


4 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL DEALER OR WRITE US DIRECT 


MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 


1844 West 14th Street . . ; . CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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For your needs 
we have no reason 

to recommend anything but | 
the right machines and systems. 4 






We make them all 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 













e i, | STEEL FOLDING CHAIRS 


the universal choice for 
superior auxiliary seating 
@ sturdy and 

dependable 
@ broad seat 


© comfort supreme 


Oproperly pitched 
seat and back panel 





to 134,” thin. 









@easy, noiseless 
opening and closin 


@rubber silen 
7) finest en 





No.2417-LL 
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---to INSTALLATION— 





Typical Installation of Hamilton Equipment 


Hamilton Engineers 


Follow Through! 


Hamilton’s integrated pleeming service will save you 
dollars and days whether you’re adding to your pre- 
sent science-instruction facilities or planning entirely 
new ones. And you'll be pleasantly surprised when 
you learn how the Hamilton Unit Plan can help you 
secure exactly what you want, even under a limited 
budget. But don’t wait — regardless of what stage 
your plans are in — write for Hamilton help now. 


Do you have the most recent Hamilton Catalog? 


There’s a host of helpful information in Hamilton’s 
newest Laboratory Equipment Catalog, No. 211. If 
you have not received yours, send this handy coupon. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 
Two Rivers 15, Wisconsin 
Please send my copy of Hamilton Catalog No. 211. 


PI tisditiniccrcncnmicinamniinmoneil Aca Risk vakeeseveccsunssTiererves eideaars 


HAMILTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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A COMPLETE 
DISHWASHING 
OPERATION 





KEWANEE... 





$369)°° 


F.O.B. Kewanee, Ill. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate this large capacity, fully 
guaranteed dish washer. Compact, it requires little floor space 


.. . yet it washes, rinses and 
sanitizes 3000 dishes per hour! 


Also handles glasses, silver, 
pots and pans. 

Heats its own water .. . re- 
quires no booster. Saves on 


water, gas and detergents. 


WRITE for Full Details 


KEWANEE INDUSTR 








Also Available 
The New Kewanee 


PRE-WASH 


Removes gross soil before washing. 
Pre-washes, washes and rinse-sanitizes 
in ONE compact unit. Full informa- 
tion on request. 


WASHER CORP. 





KEWANEE, 
ILLINOIS 
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AGE FENCE“: 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


Bend? MENAT WORK 


@ Yes, Page Chain Link Fence works day and night as 
protector of persons and property against common hazards. 
Protective requirements at schools are exacting. Needs vary 
according to location and conditions. For you we have a 
valuable new booklet and detailed data on the several 
styles of Page Fence and Gates and the choice of metals 
available. It tells why you can expect the best of fence en- 
gineering and erection service from the long-experienced 
Page Fence specialist near you—a firm which knows local 
conditions. Name and address will be sent with booklet 
DH-142. May we send you a copy? 


















Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., 
Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New York or San Francisco. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 











SMOOTH}... USED Aga 


CEILINGS 
SYSTEM 


SZ 
qs 


GRILLAGES 
used with re- 
inforced con- 
crete column, 


as 


GRILLAGE 
used with 
structural 
steel or steel 
pipe column. 


e.. a oe 


ADDITIONS TO MAIN LIBRARY 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY.” 

















444 == 
= D 

Leal 

Lal A 

Lal 








i] is: (Ef 


Plitiinitiiac ute 


Se :. tne i Tah 


Following the example set by so many universities 
and schools, OHIO STATE “U” selected Smooth 
Ceilings Sy’ "2m for these obvious advantages... 





eh. CTION OF COSTLY CONCRETE FORM 
we.k ~ 


@ FLAT CEILINGS PERMIT EASY EQUIPMENT 
INSTALL# MON 


@ LOW COST FINISHING WITH NO BEAM Ok 
FLARED CAP INTERFERENCE 


@ GREATER DESIGN FLEXIBILITY 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BULLETINS to guide you o; 
your building project. 


SMOOTH CEILINGS SYSTEM | 


Metropolitan Life Bldg. 


Dept. G Minneapolis, Minn. 











SUITE 732 





GREAT NORTHERN SEATING CO. 
=~ *Se) proudly presents 





One of the most practical school unit chair and desk sets 
made. Constructed of one inch tubular steel with North- 
ern Hard Rock Maple wood parts. This practical unit 
will pass the most severe test of strength and service. 


@ May we have your inquiries for tubular steel universal desks, tab- 
let chairs, 


GREAT NORTHERN SEATING CO. 


library, cafeteria and teachers’ rest room furniture. 


Both wood and steel. 


666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
RUDY J. SILVERMAN 
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What a 7eazlazd 
‘Sound System Will Do 


For Your School 


Simplifies Administration 





Have efficient control and coordination of all activities. 
Cut the volume of written carried messages—make 
announcements without routine-disturbing assemblies 
(to selected classrooms or to the entire school)—take 
attendance records speedily—have safe, sure central- 
ized supervision of fire drills and emergencies. Have at 
your fingertips instant two-way intercommunication 
between any classroom and central office for effective 
administrative supervision. 


Stimulates Learning 


Provides dramatically effective teaching materials other- 
wise unavailable. Radio broadcasts, records and school- 
produced “‘live’’ broadcasts channeled to selected rooms, 
vitalize instruction in history, current events, geography, 
languages, music appreciation, speech, drama—en- 
hance the whole range of grade and course require- 
ments. Record music provides rhythm for physical 
education, cafeteria entertainment, background music 
for disciplined assemblies and dismissals—these and a 
host of other valuable functions. 


Make sure your Sound System will have these features: 


1]. Every desirable program service: Radio, Phonograph, Microphone 
and Intercommunication. 2. Distribution of programs to any selected 
room or to all rooms. 3. Two- or three-program facilities simultaneously 
to different groups of rooms. 4. High Fidelity AM and FM Radio (one or 
two as desired). 5. Three-Speed Transcription Type Phonograph. 
6. Facilities for broadcasting any room activity over the entire system. 
7. Adequate microphone circuits. 8. Master Emergency Call button 
operating regardless of any control or switch setting. 9. Automatic Pro- 
gram Schedule Clock. 10. Compartments for storing records and acces- 
sories, including sliding shelf for recorder. 


Let us show you, without obligation, how the RAULAND SC160A System 
(illustrated above), incorporating all of these features, can enhance the 
administrative and educational program of your school. Write us today. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-N ADDISON ST., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


SOUND + INTERCOMMUNICATION 
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Candy 1s Fo0d 


Additional Revenue for Your 
School Without Investment. 


Candy is a healthful food—and can be conveniently avail- 
able to your students with UNIVENDOR Candy Vendors. 
UNIVENDORS will be installed and stocked with the 
finest brand candies, by a UNIVENDOR operator in your 
. at no cost to your school. There is nothing to 
. the earnings will be shared with 
your school—for use in supporting school activities . . . 


area 
buy. What’s more . . 


purchasing equipment or as you designate. UNIVEN- 
DORS are fully automatic—offer a wide selection and 
are available in a variety of models. For complete details 
please mail coupon below. 

325 GALE 


a Stoner Mfg. Corft. NRORA, ILLINOIS 


Gentlemen: We are interested in knowing more about UNI- 
VENDOR Candy Vendors. Please provide complete details with- 
out obligation. 


YOUR NAME se 





TITLE 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 















better 


training equipment means 


better 


trained graduates! 















Offices—large and small—are turning to | In all probability, graduating students 
mechanization to cut bookkeeping costs. of your school will find National Accounting 
That’s why sales of National Accounting | equipment in the office that becomes their 


place of employment. Be sure your gradu- 
ates are qualified to operate such equipment. 
It will mean much to them—and much to 
your school. 

A few minutes with your local National 
representative may prove very helpful. Call 
him in today. Ask him to show you why 
Nationals have become so important in the 
business world, and why your graduates 
will profit from a knowledge of National 
machine operation. Or, write to the Company 
at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Machines have increased so in the last few years. 








THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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TO HELP YOU get mofe information quickly on the new products described in this section, 


we have provided the postage 


aid card opposite page 156. Just circle the key numbers 


on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive itern in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Magnetic Tape Recorder 





A new low-priced Magnetic Tape Re- 
corder has recently been announced 
which features long playing time and 
ease and economy of operation. A full 
hour’s recording is provided on the 1200 
foot reel of tape which can be re-used 
an indefinite number of times. The re- 
corder is especially recommended by the 
manufacturer as an economical teaching 
aid in dramatic, speech and language 
training classes and it may be used for 
recording school activities and to record 
lectures for playback in discussion groups. 

The new Knight Tape Recorder is 
light and compact with simplified tape 
threading, one three position control for 
tape transport mechanism and recording 
speed of 714 inches per second with re- 
wind speed 20 times as fast. Recordings 
can be made from the microphone sup- 
plied or from any radio, FM tuner or 
phonograph. The unit is complete and 
can serve as a medium coverage public 
address system with an output of 5 watts. 
It is housed in a portable leatherette case. 
Allied Radio Corp., Dept. NS, 833 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7. (Key No. 301) 


Packaged Flooring 


Maple and birch hardwood flooring is 
now available in cartons, sealed to pro- 
tect the flooring from dust and moisture. 
Flooring sufficient to cover 10 square 
feet is contained in each package which 
is composed of assorted lengths to facili- 
tate laying. Each carton is labeled for 
grade and scale and is easy to handle. 

Connor “Laytite” maple and birch 
Hooring is manufactured and graded 
under Maple Flooring Manufacturers 
Association’s specifications. The flooring 
features eased edges, nailing groove, and 
grades, thickness and faces for first, 
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second and third grades, tongued and 
grooved flooring. The Connor Lumber 
and Land Co., Dept. NS, Marshfield, 
Wis. (Key No. 302) 





Music Stencil 


The cost of reproduction of certain 
types of music scores can be reduced 
through use of the new music manu- 
script stencil. Consisting of a mimeo- 
graph stencil which has ten staffs die- 
impressed into it, the unit may be used 
as it is for mimeographing copies of 
music Manuscript paper, or music sym- 
bols may be added quickly and easily 
with the roll-point stylus for the repro- 
duction of completed music scores. A. B. 
Dick Co., Dept. NS, 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31. (Key No. 303) 


Horizontally Rotating File 


All records are in a natural position 
for posting or reference without remov- 
ing them from the rotor in the new 
Cardineer Horizontal Rotary File. Re- 
volving horizontally instead of vertically, 
the compact unit permits a high degree 
of control and accessibility where break- 
ing down large concentrations of records 
into small work units. Several persons 
may refer to the records without inter- 
ference with each other, thus saving 
time. 

Each file holds up to 2700 records in 
convenient working position. This new 
horizontal Cardineer offers better control 
of motion, space and time for smaller 
institutions. Records are housed in 3 


removable trays which are self-support- 


ing when off the rotor. Diebold, Inc., 
Dept. NS, Canton 2, Ohio. (Key No. 
304) 


Powdered Whole Milk 


A new powdered whole milk with 
fresh-tasting flavor, which is easily dis- 
solved in cold water, has recently been 
announced. It conforms to, or exceeds, 
specifications of the Armed Forces for 
premium dry milk. It is available in 
5 pound cans, packed 6 to the case. 
Armour & Co., Dept. NS, Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago 9. (Key No. 305) 


Mop Dressing 


Huntolene Emulsifiable Floor Main- 
tainer is a new product for the daily 
treatment of floors, walls, furniture and 
even blackboards, which cleans quickly 
and thoroughly, requiring no rubbing. 
Because it mixes with water, Huntolene 
is easily washed out of mops or cloths, 
leaving them clean and fluffy. The 
product leaves a fine film which protects 
the surface cleaned. Huntington Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Dept. NS, Huntington, 
Ind. (Key No. 306) 


Spray Deodorizer 


The new Silver Label Spray De- 
odorizer contains Metazene, a chemical 
designed to kill odors. A 5 second re- 
lease of the aerosol mist containing 
Metazene is said to eliminate objection- 
able odors completely within 10 to 15 
seconds. Metazene is a colorless, odor- 
less, non-staining and non-toxic chemi- 
cal. The deodorizing spray is released 
from a simply operated, push button 
container. Boyle-Midway Inc., Dept. 
NS, 22 E. 40th St., New York 16. (Key 
No. 307) 


Bulldog Pencil Sharpener 


A relatively low cost steel double 
bearing pencil sharpener is offered in 
the new Boston Bulldog. It has hard- 
ened, solid steel speed cutters with 15 





cutting edges and is sturdily constructed 
for hard use. A dial permits the sharp- 
ening of 8 different sizes of pencils. 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Dept. NS, 
Camden 1, N. J. (Key No. 308) 
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Revolving Bins 





Of particular interest for use in the 
storeroom are the new revolving bins 
recently announced. These are complete 
storage units, each shelf with a continu 
ous label holder, and are available in 7 
shelf unit, 4 shelf unit and counter top 
revolving bins. Up to 5 additional di 
viders can be added to separate each bir 
into smaller openings and wide spacing 
on the 2 bottom shelves allows for full 
visibility. The bins are designed to save 
time and steps, speed up service and in 
crease availability of stored parts. They 
revolve easily in either direction, are 
stabilized to prevent sagging and are fin 
ished in green baked-on enamel. Lyon 
Metal Products, Incorporated, Dept. NS, 
Aurora, Ill. (Key No. 309) 


Applicator 


Made of select quality sheepskin with 
wool clipped to uniform length, the 
new 4-in-] Applicator for applying all 
types of floor finishes is so designed 
that every square inch of the: pad may 
be worn out before replacement is nec- 
essary. It has four usable surfaces and 
is easily put on or taken off the one 
piece block by simply unscrewing the 
handle. It cannot scratch or mar sur- 
faces and is designed to get under radi- 
ators, low furniture and into other areas. 
American Standard Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 
2505 S. Green St., Chicago 8. (Key No. 
310) 


Skipper Shower 


An entirely new model of the Skip 
per Shower is now available. The new 
design makes the cabinet stronger, more 
durable and more attractive while main- 
taining the basic advantages of the old 
model. The new model has rounded 
front stiles and slightly rounded out- 
side corners, rounded inside corners and 
a tension type top frame which pro- 
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vides added structural strength. The im- 
proved threshold is wider and the new 
type valves have been specifically de- 
signed for shower cabinet use. Fiat 
Metal Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, 1203 Roscoe 
St., Chicago 13. (Key No. 311) 


Self-Scorer 


The result of 26 years of educational 
research, the Self-Scorer is a unique 
teaching-testing tool designed to be used 
as an answer sheet for objective type 
quizzes. It gives immediate knowledge 
of right and wrong answers, increases 
learning and can be graded by the stu- 
dent as soon as the test is completed. 
Using it with objective tests, the student 
punches holes which are numbered to 
correspond with answer-choices on the 
examination sheet. Science Research As- 
sociates, Dept. NS, 228 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4. (Key No. 312) 


Adjustable Scaffold 
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Designed to straddle classroom or aud- 
itorium seating, the new High-Clearance 
Adjustable Scaffold section provides 64 
feet vertical clearance without extending 
the legs or 8Y, feet vertical clearance by 
extending the legs the 24 inch maximum 
adjustment. The scaffold section may be 
used as an individual unit to provide a 
platform height up to 8, feet or as the 
lower section of an Up-Right Scaffold 
stairway-type tower. Such a tower can be 
rolled throughout the floor area of an 
auditorium for all types of installation 
and maintenance work. Up-Right Scaf- 
folds, Dept. NS, 1013 Pardee St., Berke- 
ley 2, Calif. (Key No. 313) 


Louvered Lighting Fixtures 


New, all-steel louvered fluorescent 
lighting fixtures are now available for 
two 40 watt T12 lamps. Light distribu- 
tion of 40 per cent upward and 60 per 
cent downward gives balanced illumina- 
tion in critical working zones. The 


louvers are held on both sides by sturdy 
loop clips which act as hinges and 
catches so that the louvers may be 
quickly and easily opened from either 
side. A special tension arrangement 
holds the cross louvers in position. The 
wiring trough cover is hinged for easy 
accessibility to ballasts, wiring and sock- 
ets. Known as Linolite Series 27, the 
new fixtures can be installed singly or 
in continuous rows. The Frink Corp., 
Dept. NS, 27-01 Bridge Plaza No., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. (Key No. 314) 


Addressing Machine 


Addressing envelopes, pamphlets, pub- 
lic relations releases and other material 
can be simplified by use of the new 
Model A-2 Weber Addressing Machine. 
The mailing list is typed on a roll of 
special paper, inserted in the machine 
and can be used over and over again, 
as many as 100 times, to produce fac- 
simile typewritten addresses. Corrections 
or changes in the list are easily han- 
dled and the machine is simple to op- 
erate. The Weber Ad-roll, which holds 
up to 500 names and addresses, takes 
up small space for storing when not in 
use. Anyone can learn to operate the 
machine and can address from 2000 to 
2500 pieces per hour. Weber Addressing 
Machine Co., Dept. NS, Mount Pros- 
pect, Ill. (Key No. 315) 


Signaling System 


“Chime-Matic” signaling is the name 
given to the new audio-visual signaling 
which is now a part of all new Executone 
fully-intercommunicating stations. It is 
designed to simplify and speed call- 
origination. A modulated chime and 
signal light announces the call auto 
matically at the selected station when 
any button is pressed. The system is fast 
and efficient and helps reduce operating 
costs. 

The 
the new system are eng.neered for greater 
clarity. The line is housed in stream 
lined cabinets, constructed for long wear 


new electronic voice circuits in 





and designed to harmonize with any in- 
terior decoration. Executone, Inc., Dept. 
NS, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(Key No. 316) 
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Amplifier 
A new high fidelity amplifier for use 


in school auditoriums and other large 
areas is now available with a frequency 
response from 20 to 20,000 cycles. The 
low distortion 25 watt unit has 6 input 
channels; 5 for microphone and one for 
phonograph with built-in pre-amp to 
permit use of magnetic pick-ups. A new 
feature of the unit is a bandwidth con- 
trol which adjusts the frequency band- 
width of the amplifier in keeping with 
the program quality. 

The channels may all be remotely 
controlled by a new portable unit weigh- 
ing less than 2 pounds which makes 
possible the mixing and fading of in- 
dividual microphones and phonograph 
from distances up to 2000 feet. The new 
FX-25 amplifier has a cover which may 
be locked over the controls to prevent 
tampering. Newcomb Audio Products 
Co., Dept. NS, 6824 Lexington Ave., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. (Key No. 317) 


Multilith Model 75 


The new Multigraph duplicator, the 
Multilith Model 75, has several improve- 
ments. Operation has been simplified, 
including immediate run even after pe- 
riods of inactivity. Ink and water are 
mixed outside, thus ensuring automatic 
balance and making daily clean-up un- 
necessary. The new Simflo Control me- 
chanically controls many steps formerly 
done manually and the compact, new 
Vacuum Feeder permits uninterrupted 
machine operation without stopping to 
load blank paper or to remove finished 
copies. 

Copies can be reproduced from all 
types of Multilith Duplicating Masters 
with the new Model 75. Masters are 
prepared with pens, pencils, typewriters 
or other utensils for reproduction of 
all types of duplicating. Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., Dept. NS, 1200 Bab- 
bitt Rd., Cleveland 17, Ohio. (Key No. 
318) 


Garbage Can Enclosures 





Twin, heavy-duty steel enclosures de- 
signed especially for storage of 2 garbage 
cans, up to 30 gallons each, have been 
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introduced to protect garbage from dogs, 
cats, rodents and insects. The two top de- 
posit doors swing open and close on full- 
length, piano-type hinges and may be 
opened until the back of the door rests 
on the rear slanting side of the enclosure 
top to provide unobstructed garbage dis- 
posal. Inside and outside handles are 
provided for convenient closing of doors. 
Two front doors swing open 180 degrees 
to provide unobstructed removal and re- 
placing of the garbage cans. Each can 
slides in and out on two runners and 
sides and back of the enclosure are pro- 
tected by angle guide rails. A full parti- 
tion separates the two cans. The Bennett 
Mfg. Co., Dept. NS, Alden, N. Y. (Key 
No. 319) 


Univendor 


A new candy vendor, which vends 7 
columns of candy or assorted merchan- 
dise and 4 columns of gum and mints, 
has been added to the Univendor line. 








The compact machine occupies no more 
space than earlier models with less vend- 
ing space and may be equipped with a 
simple new nickel and dime change 
maker. A single coin insert takes nickels 
or dimes and sells merchandise for 5 
or 10 cents in any regular columns. Gum 
and mint selections are controlled by a 
selector which is simply turned either 
way to gum or mint as desired. Stoner 
Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, Aurora, Ill. Key 
No. 320) 


Luminaires 


A series of new incandescent lumi- 
naires for Silver Bowl Lamps is now 
available. Including the Guth Seelux, 
Seelux Plus, Skoolux and Concealed 
Indirects, the series features concentric 
louvers, both semi-indirect and indirect. 
The luminaires have been planned for 
low maintenance and high efficiency. 
The Edwin F. Guth Co., Dept. NS, 2615 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo, (Key 
No. 321) 


Toledo Sterling Hydro-Scrap 





The new Toledo Sterling Hydro-Scrap 
is a predishwashing machine that re- 
moves unconsumed food from dishes, 
silver and other table service by a con- 
centrated force of flushing water. It 
offers a more sanitary method of pre- 
liminary dish cleaning while reducing 
dish breakage. 

The Hydro-Scrap utilizes the hot 
water that overflows from the dish- 
washer, thus being economical to op- 
erate. When installed in the dish table 
near the entrance end of the dishwasher, 
properly racked soiled dishes are pushed 
into the machine where they remain un 
til moved forward into the dishwasher 
by a following rack of dishes. Refuse is 
quickly cleaned from the unit and sep- 
arator screen and wash tubes are remov- 
able for cleaning without the use of 
tools. The machine can be installed 
with practically all standard make dish- 
washing machines. Toledo Scale Co., 
Dept. NS, Toledo 12, Ohio. (Key No. 
322) 


Dishwashing Detergent 


China, glass, silver, aluminum and 
plasticware are easily and effectively 
washed with Chat, a new liquid organic 
detergent containing Dry-A-Pon. De- 
signed for use in mechanical dishwash- 
ing, Chat permits dishes and glassware 
to dry without water spots as Dry-A- 
Pon lowers surface tension of water, 
causing it to drain off in sheets instead 
of in droplets. 

Chat mixes with water instantly and 
uniformly, has high wetting, dispersing 
and emulsifying powers, and eliminates 
hard water deposits on dishware and on 
washing machines. Only a small quan- 
tity is needed in the washing water for 
fast, clean drying, thus making it eco- 
nomical in use. It is available in 5 
gallon cans and in 29 and 53 gallon 
drums. Parker D. Perry Inc., Dept. NS, 
729 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. (Key 
No. 323) 
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Product Literature 


e Full engineering data on fluorescent 
equipment in luminous indirect and 
direct-indirect for both standard and 
Slimline lamps is given in the new Cat- 
alog No. 50 recently issued by the 
F, W. Wakefield Brass Company, Ver- 
milion, Ohio. The catalog also gives 
information on the Commodore line, 
luminous indirect incandescent equip- 
ment, on Red Spot hangers for enclosing 
globes and contains lighting layout data 
with utilization factors, photometric 
curves and a room index table. The 
catalog is bound in a most attractive 


colorphoto cover. (Key No. 324) 


e A mimeographed copy of suggested 
specifications for mastic applied block 
and patterned hardwood flooring has 
been made available by the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Assn., 46 Washington 
Blvd., Oshkosh, Wis. A full page of 
illustrated patterned floor designs sup- 
plements the specification material. (Key 


No. 325) 


e The story of “Blue Ridge Aklo 
Glass,” a glass which filters daylight by 
barring rays that tire the eyes and carry 
heat, is told in a booklet issued by Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Nicholas 
Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. The glass is de- 
scribed as being a soft, eye-rest blue- 
green in color and its use is said to 
lower costs of air-conditioning, reduce 
glare and increase personnel efficiency. 


(Key No. 326) 


e Entry blanks and rules for the 1950 
Scholastic - Ansco Photography Award 
Contest, sponsored by the Ansco Division 
of General Aniline & Film Corp, and 
scholastic magazines, may be obtained 
from leading photographic retail stores 
or by writing Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards, 7 E, 12th St., New York 
3. Closing date in some areas is March 
15, 1950. (Key No. 327) 


e Burroughs typewriter supplies and ac- 
cessories are fully described and _ illus- 
trated in a booklet, “Better Letters,” re- 
cently issued by Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., 6071 Second Ave., Detro't 32. 
Mich. (Key No. 328) 


e The effective use of Kodachrome 2 by 
2 inch slides for teaching, demonstration 
and lectures is discussed in a booklet, 
“Notes on Kodachrome Slide Sequences 
as Aids in Business and Education,” pub- 
lished by Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 
4, N. Y. The booklet discusses the ap- 
plications of slide sequences, considera- 
tions in planning the sequence, steps in 
planning, preparation of the slide se- 
quence, preparation of commentary and 
presenting the slide sequence before 
small groups or larger audiences. (Key 


No. 329) 
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e “Hamilton Printing Equipment for 
Schools” is illustrated and described in a 
new catalog, No. 26, recently issued by 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. 
The new all-steel single tier type cabinet 
is featured in the catalog with informa- 
tion on its special adaptation to instruc- 
tion purposes and ample facilities and 
working room for 2 students at one time. 
Other type cabinets, imposing tables, 
make-up tables, hand printing presses, 
material cabinets and other equipment 
are fully covered. (Key No. 330) 


e “Royalchrome Distinctive Furniture” 
is the title of a catalog issued by Royal 
Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1. Information on the con- 
struction and manufacturing details of 
Royal metal furniture is an interest- 
ing feature of the catalog which illus- 
trates and describes the full line of metal 
furniture manufactured by the com- 
pany. (Key No. 331) 


e The series of School Service Bulletins, 
written by C. R. Crakes, has been re- 
printed and is now available from the 
De Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage 
Ave., Chicago 14. The bulletins cover 
suggested bibliography on the use of 
motion pictures in education, suggestions 
for organizing a functioning audio-visual 
teaching aids department and sugges- 
tions for effective technics of utilizing 
motion pictures in classrooms. (Key No. 


332) 


e The “Elementary Teachers Guide to 
Free Curriculum Materials” has been 
completely revised and brought up to 
date in the 6th Annual Edition now 
available from Educators Progress Serv- 
ice, Randolph, Wis., at $4.50 per copy. 
Divided into sections, easily distinguished 
because each is printed on paper of a 
different color, the 348 page book is 
completely indexed under title, subject 
and source. Reprints of the article, “The 
Significance of Source Material in the 
School Curriculum,” by Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, which appears in the guide, 
are available on request. (Key No. 333) 


e An attractive catalog of Walker-Tur- 
ner Machine Tools for Metal and Wood- 
working has recently been received from 
Walker-Turner Division, Kearney & 
Trecker Corporation, Plainfield, N. J. 
The new 16 page catalog illustrates the 
line of smaller tools made by this com- 
pany including four new models; a 12 
inch band saw, 6 inch jointer, 8 inch 
tilting table saw and a 9 inch tilting 
arbor saw. Complete specifications and 
descriptions are given on each machine 
together with prices. (Key No. 334) 


Film Releases 


“Waverly Steps,” portrait of the City of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 32 min., 16 mm. 





sound. British Information Services, 
Dept. NS, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. (Key No. 335) 


“Your Voice,” 16 mm. | reel, black and 
white, sound. “Synthetic Fibers,” 1Y, 
reel, 16 mm. black and white, sound. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Dept. NS, Wilmette, Ill. (Key No. 336) 


“The Human Bridge,” full-color docu- 
mentary film on how an idea resulted in 
the manufacture of cars, 30 min. Ford 
Motor Co., Dept. NS, Dearborn, Mich. 
(Key No. 337) 


Ten discussional-type _ slidefilms on 
benchwork: Hand Tools, Hand and 
Power Hack-Saws; Drills and Drilling; 
Reaming, Tapping and Threading; Fin- 
ishing Rough Castings; Scraping; Rivets 
and Riveting; Layout Tools and Meas- 
uring Instruments, and Layout Work, 
Parts | and 2. The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, School Service Dept., Dept. NS, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
(Key No. 338) 


Ten training films on Economics for use 
in conjunction with “Economics and 
Introductory Analysis” by Paul A. 
Samuelson. Produced by Transfilm Inc., 
35 W. 45th St., New York 18, for Text 
Film Div., McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. 
NS, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 
(Key No. 339) 


“Conservation Is Everybody’s Business,” 
kit of 4 Teach-O-Filmstrips on People— 
Our Most Valuable Resource; Saving the 
Soil; Using Our Forests Wisely, and 
Nothing Can Live Without Water. Pop- 
ular Science Pub. Co., Audio-Visual Div., 
Dept. NS, 353 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (Key No. 340) 


“A Core Curriculum Class in Action,” 
filmstrip, Audio-Visual Materials Con- 
sultation Bureau, College of Education, 
Wayne University, Dept. NS, Detroit, 
Mich. (Key No. 341) 


Suppliers’ News 


The Kolograph Corporation announces 
change of name to The National Sound 
Projector Corporation and movement of 
the factory from Indianapolis to 8044 N. 
Ridgeway Ave., Skokie, Ill. Under the 
new name, the company will continue 
to manufacture the intermittent sprocket 
and the Kolograph 16 mm. Projector 
and will assume repairs of the Kolograph 
model projectors in the field. The gen- 
eral office of the company is at 59 E. 
Madison St., Chicago 2. 


The Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
announces removal of its offices from 100 


E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, to 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy, Chicago 14. 
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Flooring 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 

Basketball Backstops ..........1.-:--0-.« . 89 
Meese, Inc. 

Canvas Baskets, Hampers...............- 148 
Midwest Folding Products 

Folding Table 
Miller’s National Federation 

Nutrition Message 129 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Temperature Controls........... 4th cover 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Folding Band Stands 
Moore Company, E. R. 

Caps, Gowns and Gym Suits.......... 144 
Moore, Inc., P. O. 

Key Control 
National Cash Register Company . 

Accounting Machines 
National Electrical Manufacturers Assn. 

Electric Range 7 


National Fireproofing Corporation 


111 














146 














Structural Tile 137 
National Lock Company 
Locks 145 





March, 1950 


Please ask the menufacturers, indicated by the numbers I have circled, to send further 


literature and information provided 


there is no charge or obligation. 


WHAT'S NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 
$01 315 829 342 356 376 384 398 412 426 440 454 468 
302 316 330 3438 357 371 385 399 413 427 +441 4455 469 
308 $17 331 344° 358 372 386 400 414 428 442 456 470 
304 318 332 345 359 373 387 +401 415 #$4429 «#4443 «464457 «= «6471 
305 $19 333 346 «6360 «6374 388 402 416 430 444 458 
30€ 320 334 347 361 4375 «469889 «86403 «6417 «648106445 =| 459 
307 $21 335 348 «4362 376 #390 404 418 +482 446 # 460 
308 322 336 349 363 877 #391 405 «+4419 #433 «46447 «6461 
309 323 337 350 364 «49878 «69892 «6406 «6420 «6434 «86448 «=—462 
$10 324 338 351 3865 $379 393 407 421 435 +449 463 
sil 325 339 352 866 $80 394 408 422 436 450 464 
312 326 340 353 367 381 4395 409 4423 «#4437 «4451 465 
313 327 341 354 368 382 396 410 424 438 +452 466 
314 328 855 369 3883 397 411 425 439 4453 467 
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‘Nelson Co., Inc., A. R. 
. Classroom 





National Sanitary Supply Association — 
Trade Association 


























Wardrobes. ...........:...0. .. 88 

Nelson, Herman 

Schoolroom Ventilation .................... 115 
Neumade Products Corp. 

Film Cabinets 146 
Oneida Products Corporation 

School Bus 24, 25 
Page Fence Association 

Wire Fence 150 
Peabody Seating Co. 

School Seating 92 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company 

School Lighting 
Potter Manufacturing Co. 

Fire Escapes 132 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Thermostatic Shower Mixet.............. 103 
Radio Corporation of America 

Movie Projector 77 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 
Intercommunication System ...........151 


Remington Rand, Inc. 











Business Machines ...0..........-.-:see---449 
Rixson Company, Oscar C. 

Pivot Hinges 84 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 

Power Tools 87 
Royal Metal Mig. Co. 

School Cafeteria Furniture................116 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Typewriting Fiim 133 
Schieber Mig. Co. 

Folding Tables & Benches..............141 


Sexton & Company, John - 
Institutional Food...following page 80 


Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Laboratory Furniture .................... 410 


Simpson Logged Company 
Acoustical T: 




















5 

Sjostrom Company gees E. 

Library Furmiture -...,....-.-c-c0--1-0--nlO 
Skilsaw, Hage 

Power Saw 145 
Sloan Valve Company 

Flush Valves 1 
Smooth Ceilings System 

Ceiling Building Method..................150 
Squires Inkwell Company 

Inkwells 144 
Stoner Mig. Corp. 

Candy Vending Machine..................15] 
Straubel Paper Company 

Toilet Tissue 138 
Stuart Co., George 

Maintenance Products ...................196 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

School Lighting $1 
Thonet Industries, Inc. 

Institutional Furniture .....................143 


Tile-Tex Division 
Floor & Wall Materials................... 
following page 16 

Toro Manufacturing Corporation 
Power Mower 


Trane Company 





118 


























Unit Ventilators 12 
Vestal, Inc. 

Floor Maintenance 124 
Wakefield Brass Company, F. W. 

School Lighting 127 
Weber Costello Company 

Chalkboard 128 
Webster Electric Company 

Tape Recorder 131 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

School Lighting 97 
Wiley, Inc., R. & W. 

School Lighting 100 
Wood.& Co., Ltd., G. H. 

Vapor Spray 138 








State cafeteria 

serves BIG crowds, FAST 
—with help of Hot- 
point Equipment! 


“Huge healthy college appetites (and always in 
a hurry) but thin collegiate pocketbooks’”’ , 
that’s the problem at Michigan State. A Hot- 
point All-Electric Kitchen is an important part 
of the answer. 

AND it’s so good an answer, the Kitchen 
also is one of the four Hotpoint-equipped Grand 
Award Winners in Institutions Magazine’s 3rd 
Annual Food Service Competition. 

At Michigan State many young people are 
eating their first away-from-home meals and 
comparing them with Mother’s cooking. Here 
again All-Electric Equipment takes highest 
honors. The food is good, the service is fast, the 
cafeteria is clean and pleasant. The prices are 
very reasonable—and All-Electric Cooking is a 
big factor in keeping those prices down within 
reach of the students’ slender budgets. 




















You, too, can benefit from the advantages of 
All-Electric Cooking! Your labor costs will be 
lower, your maintenance easier, your turnover 
faster, your food better tasting... AND YOUR 
PROFITS WILL BE HIGHER. 

Remember—in your operation, LOWER COSTS 
mean INCREASED PROFITS. Your nearest Hot- 
point Representative will be glad to talk it over 
with you whether you have immediate plans 
for building or remodeling or are looking to the 
future—see your Hotpoint man soon! 





















ALL-ELECTRIC COOKING 















*A General Electric Affiliate 


Products of 
ee 

ovens delight healthy 
and discerning col- 
lege appetites. 











“Bg Appetites vs. Slim Pocketbooks” 


-ALL-ELECTRIC COOKING WINS! 


Fast, econom- 

ical Hotpoint elec- 
tric ranges mean low 
cost, good food 

for students. 


--«- AT MICHIGAN STATE 
East Lansing, Michigan 


A . 
4 OUT OF 5 Grand Award ~~) 
GRAND AWARD Winner wf 


IN INSTITUTION'S MAGAZINE'S 3rd 
ANNUAL FOOD SERVICE CONTEST f 
“Hermann Wespital, Wousten, Texas ’ 
“Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mach. 

“Famous Barr, Claytes, Missouri 
*The Morthera Trest Company. Chicago. Ill 
Schrattt’s, Rockefeller Center. WY. City 
*Hotpoint 
All-Electric 
Kitchens 


WINNERS IN 
1949 FOOD SERVICE 
COMPETITION HAVE 

HOTPOINT 

ALL-ELECTRIC 

COOKING EQUIPMENT 


You can profit from the experience of these and 
countless other leading food establishments by using 
All-Electric Cooking in your own operation. Your 
Hotpoint Representative is at your service. Let him 
give you the facts about increased efficiency, lower 
costs, greater safety and better cooking with Hotpoint. 


HOTPOINT INC.* Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept. 


_ MAIL COUPON for QUICK REPLY 


HOTPOINT INC., 
Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept. 
231 S. Seeley Ave., Chicago 12, Illinois 


O. K.—Show us how we can increase 
our profits. 
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') at THE N.E. A. CONVENTION: 


So the Man 
You Can See Through! 





Learn the Importance of Temperature Control 
See the Honeywell Exhibit at the 

N. E. A. Convention 

Municipal Auditorium 

Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 25 — March 2 





>FrACTCE 


A-9 
Honeywell WW 
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Guarding America’s Health with Controlled Atmosphere 











